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PREFACE. 


The object of the following Work is to facilitate the acqui¬ 
sition of a language universally allowed to be the richest 
and most elegant of those spoken in Modern Asia. To the 
general scholar, the Persian recommends itself, from its 
vast stores of graceful and entertaining literature. To the 
traveller in the East, a knowledge of it is as essential as 
that of the French used to be in Europe. Lastly, to our 
British Youth, who annually resort to India, destined to 
become, in due time, the guardians of our Eastern Empire, 
an acquaintance with Persian is of the utmost importance. 
In the first place, it is the Court language of the Musalman 
Princes, and that of the higher classes generally; and, in the 
second place, a knowledge of it is requisite for the proper 
attainment of the Hindustani, or popular language, which 
is spoken and understood, more or less, in every part of the 
country. 

I have been long convinced, from experience, that a work 
like the present is a desideratum. A Grammar of any 
language, adapted for a beginner, ought to be brief and 
perspicuous, containing only the general and more useful 
principles of such language. It ought to be accompanied 
with Easy Extracts for practice, as well as a copious Vo¬ 
cabulary. At the same time, the shortest Grammar is too 
long for a beginner: therefore, those parts absolutely necessary 
for the first reading ought to be rendered more prominent, 
by the use of a larger type. Lastly, the work ought to be 
confined entirely to its legitimate purpose—the instructing 
of beginners; not deviating into ingenious metaphysical and 
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etymological discussions, however interesting in their proper 
place: nor should it he over-crowded with superfluous para¬ 
digms of Verbs, &c., so as to swell up the volume to an 
undue extent. 

If this criterion of a good elementary Grammar is sound, 
which I think few men of sense will dispute, then there is 
ample room for the present little work, however imperfect in 
execution, as the first attempt of the kind that has yet been 
made in this country, with regard to the Persian language. 

Let it not be supposed, that because this book is small 
in bulk it must necessarily be superficial and imperfect; for, 
as Sa’di says, &3, which means, 

that “good gear maybe contained in small parcels.” In 
fact, I am convinced that the student will here find all the 
information of any consequence contained in larger volumes, 
and a great deal which they do not contain. I have endea¬ 
voured throughout the work to enlarge upon those parts 
of the subject which I have observed to be most needed by 
beginners. Such parts of the Grammar of the Persian lan¬ 
guage as agree with our own, or with that of European 
languages in general, I have passed over with the utmost 
brevity. 

The only work on the subject to which I am under any 
obligation is the Persian Grammar of Dr. Lmnsden, Calcutta, 
1810, in two folio volumes. From this valuable work I have 
extracted many a pearl, though, it must be confessed, I was 
obliged often to dive through an enormous mass of water to 
procure it. Still, with all its metaphysics and verbosity, 
Dr. Lumsden’s Grammar ought to be perused by every one 
who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Persian 
language. It is indeed a pity that the Work should not be 
reprinted in this country: it would form two octavo volumes; 
and, when printed in pur elegant types, and on good paper. 
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it. would not look nearly so formidable and repulsive as it 
does in its present state. 

The Selections for Reading, appended to the Grammar, 
consist of seventy-four tales and anecdotes, commencing with 
the shortest and easiest. In the first sixteen pages I halre^i 
given the short vowels and the symbol jazm marked in full; 
and in the remainder the marks have been omitted, except 
in the case of an izdfat, or when there might arise an am¬ 
biguity from the omission. I have, throughout the Selections, 
employed a species of punctuation, which the reader will find 
very serviceable. The da sA (—), denotes a half-stop, like 
our comma, or semicolon; the star (*), a full-stop; and the 
note of interrogation is the same as our own turned back¬ 
wards. Of the propriety of employing some sort of punctu¬ 
ation in Oriental compositions there can be no doubt: the 
beginners will find difficulties enough to encounter, even whei 
they know where the sentence begins and ends, which i 
really no unreasonable indulgence. 

In the present Edition I have carried into effect the 
intention I expressed in the Preface of the Seoond Edition. 
1st. A section on Arabic words, such as occur most frequently 
in Persian, confining myself chiefly to their mechanism, and 
the changes which they undergo; 2dly, A treatise on Prosody, 
which is greatly wanted, there being only two works in our 
language that treat of the subject, viz. Gladwin’s and Pro¬ 
fessor Lee’s, both of which are exceedingly meagre, inaccurate, 
and unintelligible. Without a knowledge of the various 
metres, much of the beauty of the Persian Poets is lost; and, 
besides, the metre frequently assists us in detecting errors of 
the copyists. At the same time, the Selections have been 
enriched by the addition of some specimens from the best 
Poets. 

In conclusion, let me address myself to the student as to 
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what 1 consider the best plan for perusing this work. In the 
first place, make yourself perfectly acquainted with the letters, 
and their various sounds; after which, read and remember the 
declension of the Substantives mard and kitab, pages 32 
and 33; and the Verb rasidan, page 39. This done, read 
over carefully the Fable, page 21, an analysis of which is 
given in page 76; and, afterwards, read the Story, page 22, 
ascertaining the meaning of every word from the Vocabulary. 

The next step is, to study carefully all the paragraphs in 
the Grammar printed in large type; after which, read and 
translate, by the aid of the Vocabulary, the first ten or twelve 
pages of the Selections. Being now able to read fluently, 
peruse the Grammar from the very beginning till the end of 
the Syntax. I do not mean that you should commit it all to 
memory ; but read it with such attention, that you may 
afterwards be able to know where to look for any rule or 
explanation of which you may feel the want. Preserve by 
you an accurate translation of every story as you proceed in 
the Selections; and, at the end of six weeks or two months, 
endeavour to restore your translation back into Persian. 
Proceed thus till you have finished the prose part of the book, 
and you will then find yourself possessed of a very fair ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of the language. 

Finally, read attentively the Sections VI. and VII.; after 
which, proceed to the Extracts from the Poets, carefully 
examining the various metres, and scanning each line as you 
go on. After this initiation, procure the latest edition of 
Johnson’s Persian Dictionary; and then I leave you to read 
any Persian Author you may take a fancy to. 

D. FORBES. 


58, Burton Crescent, 1861. 
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PERSIAN GRAMMAR 


SECTION I. 

ON THE LETTERS AND SYMBOLS USED IN WRITING. 

1. The Persians* have for many centuries adopted the 
Alphabet of the Arabs, consisting of Twenty-eight letters: 
to which they have added four other characters, to express 
sounds peculiar to their own language. These letters, then, 
Thirty-two in number, are all considered to be consonants, 
and are written arid read from right to left; and, conse¬ 
quently, their books and manuscripts begin at what we should 
call the end. Several of the letters assume different forms, 
according to their position in the formation of a word or a 
combined group; as may be seen in the following Table, 
Column V. Thus, in a combination of three or more letters, 
the first of the group, on the right-hand side, will have the 
form marked Initial; the letter or letters between the first 
and last will have the form marked Medial; and the last, on 
the left, will have the Final form. Observe, also, that in this 
•Table, Column I. contains the names of the letters in the 
Persian character; II. the same in Roman character; III. the 
detached form of the letters, which should be learned first; 
and IV. the corresponding English letters. 

+ The Alphabet here described is used, generally speaking, by all 
those nations who have adopted the religion of Muhammad; viz. along 
the North and East of Africa, in Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, and by 
the Musalman portion of the people of India and Malacca. 

1 
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THE PERSI-ARABIC ALPHABET. 


1. II. 

NAME. 

hi. 

DETACHED 

FORM. 

IV. 

POWER. 

V. 

COMBINED 

fORM. 

VI. 

EXEMPLIFICATIONS. 

1 

1 

Final. 

Med. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Medial. 

Initial*^ 

-- -1 


alif 

1 

a,Sfc. 

1 

1 

1 

!» 

u 

> 










y 


y 

(J 

be 

1 

b 

U 

iA 


u->b 

UA^ 


J 

... 


1 






J 

y 

9 

Li 

p& 

V—> 

V 

P 

(_A 

V 

V V 

^ - 

V V 

V 

V?" 


J> 

“ V 


; 






c ^ 

y y 

y 

(J 

te 

o 

t 


^ * 

si 


l!**0 

>* 


** 








c.* 

✓ /• 


A 

(J 

se 


s 

A A A 

A A 



> 

y 

A 

r% 

jhn 

£ 

j 

£ 


>■ 

c* 

/ 

' A 

J< 

X /■ 

f 


die 

£ 

ch 

£ 



z/ 

£* 

V f 

w ^ 


he 

c 

h 

e 

s: 


9 

0 9 

e° 

>• 

, 0 

J* 

<> 

khe 

. i 

c : 

kh 

t 


' >* 

& 

y 

£ 

c / 

f 

"■ i 

> 

> 

dal 


d 

* 



^Lo 


\ji 

w ^ 

y 

J* 

zal 

i ! 

i 

z 




ib 



w, 

r? 


re 

J : 

r 

to 


J 

> 

y 

S 

c y 

fJ 

<£> 

ze 

j 1 

i 

z 

to 

tO 

J 

> 

/ 

c ✓ 

y 

Jj 


zhe 

A 

j 

Z Jl 

A A 

tO 

A A 

A 

J 

$ 

Vb 


t y 


\ sin 

U* j 

s 


MM 


KJ^. 

lW 

✓< 

(JH— 5 






1 




y 


* 1 

U^5> 

shm 

<>j 

sh 

A 

LT ; 

A 

MM 



J*. 

iXU 

! 





1 





& 

^ 1 

iUs 

sdd . 


s 


JC L 

x3 

tJO lj 


vXoj 

Xo 
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I. 

u. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

COMBIWEI) FORM. 


, VI. 

EXEMPLIFICATIONS, 

. >,■» - 

| NAME. 

! 

DETACHF.r 

FORM. 

POWER. 

Final. 

Med. 

{initial 

Final. 

Medial. 

. Initial, 


| 

zdd 

O® 


o® 


! 

> t 

jXX>- 

u 


to,e 

! 

]» 

t. 

k 

k 

> 


E. 


> 

L?P> 

8°* 

L 

z 

k 

k 

-b 

isla». 

s 

iaA>. jJai 

> 

. 

1 

’ain 

t 

<$v. 

t 

* 

i 

cLn9 

x / 

c > 

Jsje 

J— * 

gbain 

t 


4 

k 

P 


j? 3 


✓ > 

4 

fo 

ui 

/ 


A 

5 

lJK 

l_a^ 

✓ ✓ 

jA**J 

j 


M 

d 

k 

J 

A 

i 


i 

s s 

jSU* 

W * 

Si 


laf 


k 

cT 

s: 

r 

c5L. 



J 


g<V 


o 


r 

r 

4 

ufi; 

h 

j? 

r* 

lam 

J 

l 

J 

i 

i 

JL. 

1 - 

s 

h 

s / 

J> 

♦ 

* 


mini 

r 

m 

r 



|*Uj 

Jp 

C. S 

0 x 

s 

j'j* 

nun 


n 

w 

- 

^ 3 


> 

Ju^ 

> 

f 

s s 

umv 

J 

W^c. 

j 

J 

J 

JJ 

y 

s 

JJi 

X > 


he 

i 

h 

& 

*4 

A 

$u 


w 

}* 

Li 

__r_ 

ye 

Lf 

H 

y,fyc- 

o 

I* 


JW 

d 

vX(». 

Jo 


2. Perhaps the best mode of learning the Alphabet, is, First, to 
write out several times the detached or full forms of the letters in 
Column III. Secondly, to observe what changes (if any) these 
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OF THE PERSI-ARABIC ALPUABET. 


undergo, when combined in the formation of woids, as 
exhibited in Column V. Thirdly, to endeavour to trans¬ 
fer, into their corresponding English letters, the words 
given as exemplifications in Column VI. This last pro¬ 
cess to be performed twice; viz. let the learner, in the 
first place, transfer the words, letter for letter, without minding 
the short vowel marks and other symbols. This done, let 
him carefully read the Grammar up to § 21, and then, for 
the second time, transfer all the words in Column VI., with 
all the appropriate vowels, &c. 

a. The learner will observe, that the letters 1, 0, J, and j 

do not alter in shape, whether Initial, Medial, or Final. Another 
peculiarity which they have, is, that they never unite with the letter 
following, to the left. The letters )o and lb, in like manner, do not 
alter, but they always unite with the letter following on the left hand. 

PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS. 

3. In the foregoing Table, most of the letters are suffi¬ 
ciently represented by the corresponding English characters 
given in the parallel Column, No. IV. Suffice it for us here, 
then, to offer a few brief observations on such letters as differ 
from our own in sound, or such as require two of our cha¬ 
racters to represent them : 

O t. The sound of this letter is softer and more dental 
than that of the English t: it corresponds with the t of the 
Gaelic dialects, or that of the Italians in the word sotto. It 
is identical with the Sanskrit (T, not the Z. 

s, is sounded by the Arabs like our th hard, in the 
words thick, thin ; but by the Persians and Indians it is pro- 
pounced like our s in the words sick , situ 
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ch, has the sound of our ch in church. 

h, is a very strong aspirate, somewhat like our h 
word haul , but uttered by compressing the lower muscles of 
the throat, 

has a sound like the ch in the word loch, as pro¬ 
nounced by the Scotch and Irish; or the final ch, in the 
German words schach and huch. 

2 d, is more dentai than the English d: the former is the 
Sanskrit <5., the latter is nearer the 5. The d of the Celtic 
dialects, and of the Italian and Spanish, corresponds with 
the Persian 5 

5 z, is sounded by the Arabs like our th soft, in the words 
thy and thine; but in Persia and India it is generally pro¬ 
nounced like our s in zeal. 

j r, is to be sounded more distinctly than we do in 
English, such as the French have it »n the word pardon. 

j zh, is pronounced like the j of the French, in the word 
jour, or our z in the word azure , or our s in pleasure. 

U** sh , is uniformly sounded as in our words shun and 
shine. In a few instances it may happen that we shall have 
occasion to employ sh and zh to represent, in the Boman 
character, the letters and &, or j and S respectively, when 
following each other without an intervening vowel, as in the 

words as,had, “ more or most easy,” and az,har, 

‘ plants.” In such rare instances, the mark ~ inserted (as in 
the preceding words) before the h will serve as a sufficient 
distinction. 
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\jo is, has a stronger or more hissing sound than our s. 
Jn Persia and India, however, there is little or no distinction 
between it and L ?• 

z, is pronounced by the Arabs like a hard d or dt, 
but in Persia and India it is sounded like z. 

ia t, and la 5 . These letters are sounded, in Persian, like 
O and j, or very nearly so. The anomalous letter ^ will 
be noticed hereafter. 


^ gh, has a sound somewhat like g in the German word 
sagen. About the banks of the Tweed, the natives sound 
what they fancy to be the letter r, very like the Eastern 


ijj k, bears some resemblance to our c hard, in the words 
calm, cup; with this difference, that the (Jj is uttered from 
the lower muscles of the throat. 


k. This letter is sounded like our k in king, or 
kalendar. It was of old written Ci), in which case the 
mark * served to distinguish it from J. In course of time, 
however, it came to be written o', consequently the mark * 
was no longer required, though our type-founders still super¬ 
fluously retain it. As an Initial and Medial it assumes, in 
Arabic manuscripts, the forms and respectively; 
which are also met with in our best founts. 

(—^ 7 , is sounded like our hard g (only), as in go, give; but 
never like our j, as in the words gem, gentle. As it is a 
modification of it of course may assume all the forms of 
that letter, with the additional line at the top. 
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,J l. This letter is sounded like our own l in law.% 'When 
■the letter alif is combined with it, the two assume the''form¬ 
al or V Id. 

O n, at the beginning of a word or syllable, is sounded like 
our n; but at the end of a word or syllable, if preceded by a 
long vowel, it has a soft nasal sound, like that of the French 
in such words as mon, garcon, where the effect of the n is to 
render the preceding vowel nasal, while its own sound is 
scarcely perceptible. When followed by the labials b, 

• & p 

v—. >p, or (-3 f it assumes the sound of m , as in the word 
pronounced gumbad , not gunbad. 


& h, is an aspirate, like our h in hand, heart; but at the 
end of a woid, if preceded by the short vowel a (Fatha, § 4), 

the & has no sensible sound, as in ioli dana , “ a grain” ; in 

# ^ o 9 p 

which case it is called ha,e - mukhtaft, i. e. the 


obscure or imperceptible h. In a few words, where the fatha 
is a substitute for the long vowel alif, the final h is fully 


sounded, as in shah (for shah), “ a king,” or *<o mah 

(for mah), “ a month.” It is also sounded in the word W 
’ dah, “ten,” and all its compounds (v. § 54). It is imper¬ 
ceptible in the words and &>■, with their compounds, 
whether they be pronouns or conjunctions. Should we have 
occasion to write in English characters a Persian word 
ending in the imperceptible h, the h will be omitted in 
writing, as in ndma (not namah), “a letter.” 


a . At the end of words derived from Arabic roots, this letter is 
frequently marked with two dots, thus, &; and sounded like the letter 
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Zj t. In such words, when introduced into their language, the Persians 
generally convert the & into O; but sometimes they leave the & un¬ 
altered ; and frequently they omit the two dots, in which case the letter 
becomes imperceptible in sound. 

h. Much more might have been said in describing the sounds of 
several of the letters; but we question much whether the learner would 
be greatly benefited by a more detailed description. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to give, in writing, a correct idea of the mere sound ot 
a letter, unless we have one that corresponds with it in our own language. 
When this is not the case, we can only have recourse to such languages 
as happen to possess the requisite sound. It is possible, however, that 
the student may be as ignorant of these languages as of Persian. It 
clearly follows, then, as a general rule, that the correct sounds, of such 
letters as differ from our own, must be learned by the ear—we may say, 
by a good ear ; and, consequently, a long description is needless. This 
remark applies in particular to the letters ^ ^ £ \J> 

and the nasal nun. 

OF THE PRIMITIVE VOWELS. 

4 . The Primitive Vowels in Arabic and Persian are three, 
which are expressed by the following simple notation. The 

first is called &£? fatha , and is written thus, — over the 
consonant to which it belongs. Its sound is that of a short 
a, such as we have in the word calamus , which is of Eastern 
origin, and of which the first two syllables or root, calam or 

kalarn , are thus written, In such Oriental words as we 
may have occasion to write in Roman characters, the a , 
unmarked, is understood always to represent the vowel fatha-, 
and to have no other sound than that of a in calamus or 
calendar. 

5. The second is called Sj —j kasra , and is thus ~ 


written 
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under the consonant to which it belongs. Its sound is gene- 
rally that of our short i in the words sip and fin, which in 
Persian would be written and /♦*». In the course of 

V ^ 

this work, the letter i unaccented is understood to have the 
sound of i in sip and fin, in all Oriental words written in the 
Roman character. 

6 . The third is called zamma , which is thus — 

written over its consonant. Its sound is like that of our 
short u in the words pull and push, which in Persian would 

be written and : we have its sound also in the words 

*. * 

foot and hood, which would be written CJ and In all 

Oriental words in the Roman character, it is understood to have 
the sound of u in pull and push; but never that of our u in such 
words as use and perfume, or such as sun and fun. In Per- 

sian, the three short vowels are also called sabar, jij zer, 
and pesh, respectively. 

OF THE CONSONANTS \, £, j, AND </. 

7 . At the beginning of a word or syllable, the letter ^ 
like any other consonant, depends for its sound on the accom¬ 
panying vowel: of itself, it is A very weak aspirate, like our 
h in the words herb, honour, and hour. It is still more closely 
identified with the spiritus lenis of the Greek, in such words 
as «to, ix(, 6£0o f. In fact, when we utter the syllables ab, 
ib, and ub, there is a slight movement of the muscles of the 
throat at the commencement of utterance; and the spot where 
that movement takes place, the Oriental grammarians con- 
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airier 4o be the makhraj , i. e. u the place of utterance 

of the consonant \ as in 1 cr, \ 2, and 1 «, just the same as the 
lips form the makhraj of b , in the syllables '■P 5«, 5b and 

9 v I 

bit. Finally, the i may be considered as the spiritus lenis, 
or weak aspirate of the letter &• 


8 . The consonant £jias the same relation to the strong 

aspirate ^ that! has to S ; that is, the ^ like the ^, is a 

spiritus lenis , or weak aspirate; but the makhraj , or place of 

utterance of is in the lower muscles of the throat. With 

this distinction, its sound, as in the case of the letter l> 

depends on the accompanying vowel, as ’ a b, u—*£• ’ib, 

<--*£• ’ub, which, in the mouth of an Arab, are very different 

t 

sounds from up ab, up ib, and up ub. At the same time, 
it is impossible to explain in writing the true sound of this 
letter, as it is not to be found in any European language, so 
far as we know. The student who has not the advantage of 
a competent teacher may treat the Initial ^ as he does the I 
until he has the opportunity of learning its true sound by 
the ear. 


9. Of the consonants j and c $ very little description is 
necessary. The letter_j has generally the sound of our w in 
ive, went. The modern Persians, particularly those bordering 
on Turkey, pronounce the y like our v, as in the words 

fj”* shavam, or, more nearly, shevem, and shevi, which 
in Eastern Persia and India are pronounced shawam and 
sham. The sound of the consonant Lf is exactly like our 
own y in you, yet, or the Germany in jener. 
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a. In our own language we have a similar rule, viz. thfe letterin’ 
(,) and y (^) are what we call consonants at the beginnii^'t)jf a 
word or syllable; in all other situations they are vowels, or letteni of 
prolongation. 


OF THE SYMBOL JAZM ±~. 

10. When a consonant is accompanied by one of the three 
primitive vowels, it is said to be mutaharrik , that is, 

S' 

moving, or moveable, by that vowel. Oriental grammarians 
consider a syllable as a step or move in the formation of a 
word or sentence. In Persian and Arabic, the first letter of 
a word is always accompanied, or moveable, by a vowel. 
With regard to the following letters there is no certain rule 
When, in the middle or end of a word, a consonant is not 
accompanied by a vowel, it is said to be sakin , 

“ resting 9 or u inert. v Thus, in the word mardum , the 

mtm is moveable by fatlia ; the re is inert, * having no vowel; 
the dal is moveable by zamma; and, finally, the mim is inert 
The symbol Jl, called ^y> jazm , which signifies aimpu¬ 
tation, is placed over a consonant to shew when it is inert, 

* I should have apologized for making use of this novel term here, 
were it not for its being more appropriate than that which is usually 
employed. In most Persian and Arabic Grammars, a letter not followed 
by a vowel is called quiescent: now, I object to the latter term, as it is 
apt to mislead the beginner, it being already applied in English Gram¬ 
mar in the sense of not sounded. For instance, the letter g is quiescent 
in the word phlegm \ we cannot, however, say that m is quiescent in the 
same word, though we may say that it is inert. The student will he 
pleased to bear in mind, then, that a letter is 9aid to be inert when it u 
not followed by a vowel. 



12 THE SYMBOL TASHDID.—LETTERS OF PROLONG AT 

as in the word mardum , where thej (r) and final ^ ( m ) are 
inert. As a general rule, the last letter of a Persian word is 
always inert; hence it is not necessary to mark the last letter 
of a word with thejazm. 

OF THE SYMBOL TASHDlD 

11 . When a letter is doubled, the mark 21 , called tashdid . 

which signifies corroboration, is placed over it. Thus, in the 
word shid-dat , where the first syllable ends with 5 

(d) and the next begins with i ( d ), without a vowel inter- 

^ c . 

vening, instead of the usual mode the two dais are 

united into one, and the mark 21 indicates this union. 

OF LONG VOWELS, OR LETTERS OF PROLONGATION. 

12 . The letters ^ and Lf. when inert, serve to prolong 
the preceding vowel, as follows. When ^ inert is preceded 
by a letter moveable by fatha , the fatha and alif together 
form a long sound like our a in war, or au in haul , which in 

G- O 

Persian might be written and Now it so happens, 

that the ^ inert is always preceded by fatha: hence, as a 
general and practical rule, alif not beginning a word or syl¬ 
lable forms a long sound like our a in war , or an in haul. 

a. On a similar principle, we may consider the unaspirated A as a 
letter of prolongation in the German words wahr and zahl. We may 
also consider the second a as inert in the words aachen and waal. 

13. When the letter j inert is preceded by a consonant 
moveable by the vowel zamma , the zamma and together 
form a sound like our oo in food; which in Persian might be 
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cf •• 

written or, which is the same thing, like our u in* rule, 
which the Persians would write JjJ. The 6ame combination 
forms also another sound, like our o in mole, which they would 
write Jr, or, perhaps still nearer, like our oa in boat , which 
they would write --In the Arabic language, the latter 

sound of j, viz. that of o in mole, is unknown; hence gram¬ 
marians call it Majhul, or 'Ajam, i. e. the Unknown or Persian 
_j; whereas the former sound, that of the u in rule , is called 
Mdruf the Known or Familiar j. If the letter j be pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant moveable by fatha , the fatha and j 
united will form a diphthong, nearly like our on in sound , or 
ow in town, but more exactly like the au in the German word 

kaum, which in Persian or Arabic might be written fA 
If the j be preceded by the vowel kasra , no union takes 
place, and the j preserves its natural sound as a consonant, 
as in the word siv d. 


a. In English, the w is a letter of prolongation in many words, as 
draic , crou\ &c.; it also contributes to the formation of a diphthong, as 
in town, gown , &cc. 


b . When the letter j is preceded by £ moveable by fatha and 
followed by \, the sound of j is scarcely perceptible; as in the word 
pronounced khaham . not kharvaham. This rule, however, ap¬ 
plies only to words purely Persian; never to those borrowed from the 
Arabic language, which are very numerous. In writing such words 
in the Roman character, the j will be represented by w, which the 
student will bear in mind is not to be sounded. 


c. In like manner, when j preceded by £ moveable by fatha, and 
sometimes by zamma or kasra, is followed by any of the letters d, 
j* J> or cib the j occasionally loses its usual sound, as 

in the word pron. khad . not khavd or kharvad ; so in pron. 
Htfid, not &hud; also in pron. khgsh, not fehinesh, This rule 
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&lso applies only to words purely Persian ; and, as it is by no means 
general, the student must ascertain the pronunciation in such cases from 
a dictionary of standard authority; such as Professor Johnson’s last 
edition of Richardson’s Persian Dictionary. In the few words of this 
description which we may have occasion to write in the Roman cha¬ 
racter, the w will be altogether omitted, and the vowel marked with a dot 
underneath, as in Mud . 

14. When the letter ^ inert is preceded by a consonant 
moveable by kasra , the Icasra and the L $ unite, and form a 
long vowel, like our ee in feel , which in Persian might be 
written 5 or > which is the same thing, like our i in ma- 

chine , which in Persian would be written The same 

combination may also form a sound like our ea in bear, which 
would be similarly written Jxf or like the French t 1 , in the words 
tete and fete; or the German e followed by h in the words 
sehr , gelehrt. In the Arabic language, the latter sound of 

LS is unknown: hence, when the LS forms the sound of ea 
in bear , &c., it is called Yd,e Majhul , or Yd,e'Ajanii , that is, 
the Yd Unknown (in the Arabic language), or Persian 
whilst the former sound—that of ee in feel, or i in machine — 
is called Yd,e Ma’ruf the Known or Familiar ci\ When 
the letter Lf inert, is preceded by a consonant moveable by 
fatha, the fatha and the Lf unite, and form a diphthong, like 
*ai in the German word Kaiser, which in Arabic and Persian 

is written jxaxb . This sound is really that of our own i in 
wise, size, which we are pleased to call a vowel, but which is 
really a diphthong. When the C S is preceded by zamma, no 
union takes place, and the ^ retains its usual sound as a 

consonant, as in the word mvyassar. 
u, In English, the letter y is a letter of prolongation in the words 
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and key; it also contributes to the formation of a diphthong in thfc 
word buy, which in Persian might be written . 

b. Sometimes the letter ^ at the end of a word, when preceded 
the long vowels a, o , or u, has scarcely any perceptible sound; tl 
,^b pa, “foot,” ru, “face hence the words are frequently written 
without the as b and jJ. 

15. It appears, then, from what we have stated, that the 

Persian language has ten vocal sounds ; viz. 1st, Three 

short or primitive vowels, as in the syllables £3 bad , 

vX^ bid, Jo bud (pronounced hood). 2dly, Three corre- 

** 

sponding long vowels, formed by introducing the homo¬ 
geneous letters of prolongation immediately after the pre- 

c c. S 

ceding short vowels, as in bad, JoO bid, bud. 

3dly, Two diphthongs, as m SxS baid, the ai pronounced 
like our i in abide ; and band , the au pronounced like 
our ou in loud. 4thly, The two long vowels, peculiarly 
Persian, or Majhul , as bel, pronounced like the En¬ 
glish word bail, and jjjj roz, pronounced very nearly like 
the English word rose . 

a. It may be proper to notice here, that the people of Persia, of 
the present day, are said to have discarded the majhul sounds e and 

m o altogether from their language ; so that, instead of bel and roz, 
they now sound the words bil and ruz. Vide § 56J. 

b . It must be observed, that there are very few Persian works, manu¬ 
script or printed, in which all the vowels are marked as we have just 
described. The primitive Bhort vowels are almost always omitted, as well 
as the marks —jazm and tashdid; nor is the omission of any conse¬ 
quence to the natives, nor to those who know the language. To the 
young beginner, however, in this country, it is essential to commence 
with books having the vowels carefully marked; otherwise, he will con. 
tract a vicious mode of pronunciation, which he will find it difficult 
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RULES FOR READING. 


afterwards to unlearn. At the same time, it is no easy matter in printing 
to insert all the vowel-points, &c. in a proper and accurate manner. In 
tho present work, a medium will be observed, which, without over¬ 
crowding the text with marks, will suffice to enable the learner to read 
without any error, provided he will attend to the following 

RULES FOR READING. 

16. In the first place,—the last letter of every word 
(as already mentioned, § 10) is inert: hence the mark 

jazm is in that case dispensed with: when there is an 
exception to this rule, as in the formation of the genitive 
case (§ 28), the last letter will be marked with the re¬ 
quisite vowel. Secondly, the short vowel fatha — is of 
more frequent occurrence than the other two : hence it is 
omitted in the printing ; and the learner is to supply it 
for every consonant in a word, except the last, provided 
he see no other vowel, nor the mark jazm accompanying 
any of the consonants aforesaid. Thirdly, the letters l j 1 
and lS, not initial, are generally inert; hence, they are 
not in such cases marked with the jazm: whenever j and (S, 
not initial, are moveable consonants, they are marked with 
the requisite vowels. Fourthly, To distinguish between the 
majhul and ma'ruf sounds of j and (S, the following rule 
is observed. When j and ^ follow a consonant, un¬ 
marked by a short vowel or jazm, they are understood to 
have the majhul sound, or that of o and e respectively, as 
in mor, “ an ant,” and sher, “ a lion.” If, on 

the other hand, the consonant preceding j have the vowel 
and that preceding lS the vowel —, they lfave the 
ma'ruf sound, or that of u in rule and i in machine 
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respectively, as in the words Oj** sud, “ gain,” and jjJ* slur, 
“ milk.” If the preceding consonant be marked with jazm, 
j and Lf are consonants, and sounded as at the beginning : 
of a word or syllable (§ 9). Finally, The vowel fatfia is 

written before the letters j and lS when they form diph- 

✓ 

thongs, as in r>* kaum, “a tribe,” and sair (pro 
nounced like the English word sire), “ a walk.” 

VOWELS, MEDIAL AND FINAL. 

17. According to this method, the ten vocal sounds ■will 

he uniformly represented as follows, both in the Persian 
text, and in such Persian words as we may have occasion 
to write in Roman characters. 1st, Three short vowels, 
Ji bar, bin, sur. 2dly, Three corresponding long, 
Jo bar , bin, sur. 3dly, Two diphthongs, ji£» 

sair, kaum. 4thly, The two sounds called Mqjhu.1, not 
used in Arabic, JjO bel, jjj roz. 

INITIAL VOWELS. 

18. The letters \ and £, beginning a word or syllable, 
form, according to our notions, an initial vowel; although 
the Orientals deny the possibility of such a thing: thus— 

>\ dl(fordM) 4o\ Oj\; Jot oj-, JO< 

ad id vd; ad id ud; aid aud; ed od 

OF THE SYMBOL MADDA. 

19. Instead of writing two alifs at the beginning of a 

G-* 

word, as in ad, it is usual (except in Dictionaries) to 

2 
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OV THE STMBOLS MADDA AND HAMZA. 


write one alif with the other curved over it; thus, il This 
symbol — is called 3 J* madda, “ extension,” and denotes 
that the alif is sounded long, like our a in water. 

20. The letter ^ 'ain, like the \ alif at the beginning 
of a word, depends for its sound on the accompanying vowel. 
It differs from the alif inasmuch as it is uttered from the 
lower muscles of the throat ; thus, 

OS OS Os, ^S OjS OjS; OjS OjS 

\ad ’id 'lid ; ’ad ’id 'ud; ’aid aud 

a . The learner may view the \ and ^ in any of the three following 
lights. 1st, He may consider them of the same value as the spiritus 
lenis (’) in such Greek words as av, ev, &c. 2dly, He may consider 
them as equivalent to the letter h in the English words hour , herb, 
honour , &c. Lastly, he may consider them as mere blocks, where¬ 
upon to place the vowels requisite to the formation of the syllable. 
Practically speaking, then, \ and ^ when initial, and j and ^ when 
not initial , require the beginner's strictest attention, as they all con¬ 
tribute in such cases to the formation of several sounds. 

b. It further appears, that when, in Persian, a word or syllable 
begins with what we consider to be a vowel, such words or syllables 
must have the letter \ or £ to start with. Throughout this work, 
when we have occasion to write such words in the Roman character, 
the corresponding place of the ^ will be indicated by an apostrophe 
or spiritus lenis; thus, y asal , ’abid, ba J d f to distinguish 

the same from asal, 6J I abid f bad, or &\j bad. 

s' 

21. "When one syllable of a word ends with a vowel, 
and, according to our ideas of orthography, the following 
syllable begins with a vowel, that is, virtually, with an 
1 in Persian, the mark JL (sometimes j) hamza is used 
instead of the \; thus, pd,e, instead of ; SOo\» 

fa,ida , instead of 3ijti t 
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a. The sound of the mark hamza, according to the Arabian Gram¬ 
marians, differs in some degree from the letter \ being somewhat akin 
to the letter which its shape 2- would seem to warrant; but in 
Persian this distinction is overlooked. According to the strict rule, 
the hamza ought to be used whenever a syllable beginning with a 
vowel is added to a root, in the way of inflexion or derivation, as 

didem, “ we saw” from bad A, u badness," from 

bad; but this rule is seldom or never observed. Practically 
speaking, then, in Persian the hamza in the middle of a word is 
nearly of the same import as our hyphen in such words as re-open, 
which in the Persian character might be written At the 

end of words terminating with the imperceptible h l, or the 
hamza has the sound of e or i, long or short, as will be observed 
hereafter. 

b. In such Persian words as we may have occasion to write in the 
Roman character, the hamza will be represented by the small mark (,) 
between the vowels, as in the word fd,ula . 

22. As words and phrases from the Arabic language 
enter very freely into Persian composition, we cannot well 
omit the following remarks. Arabic nouns have frequently 
the definite article (the) of that language prefixed to 
them; and if the noun happens to begin with any of the 
fourteen letters O) it j? ji 

(J, or U, the J of the article assumes the sound of 
the initial letter of the noun, which is then marked with 
tashdid; thus, the light, pronounced an-nuru, not 

al-nurit. But in these instances, although the J has lost 
its own sound, it must always be written in its own form. 
Sometimes when the noun begins with J, the J of the 
article is omitted, and the initial lam, of the noun marked 

f c 

by tashdid , as al-lailatu, “ the night,” instead of 
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a. The fourteen letters, O &c., above mentioned, are, by the 

Arabian Grammarians, called solar or sunny letters, because, for¬ 
sooth, the word shams , “ the sun,” happens to begin with 

one of them. The other letters of the Arabic alphabet are called 
lunar, because, we presume, the word j*9 kamar, the moon,” 
begins with one of the number, or simply because they are not solar . 
Of course, the captious critic might find a thousand equally valid 
reasons for calling them by any other distinctive terms, such as gold 
and silver, black and blue, foe.; but we merely state the fact as we 
find it. 

b . In general, the Arabic nouns of the above description, when 
introduced into the Persian language, are in a state of construction 
with another substantive which precedes them; like our Latin terms 
u jus gentium” “ vis inertia” &c. In such cases, the last letter of 
the first or governing word is generally moveable by the vowel 
zamma, which serves for the enunciation of the \ following ; and, 
at the same time, the \ is marked with the symbol —, called 
wasla (conjunction), to denote such union, as in the following words: 

jfrc\ Amiru-l-mumiriin, “ Commander of the faithful;” 
s d 

Ihbalu-d-daula, “The dignity of the state.” 

c Arabic nouns occasionally occur in Persian having their final 
letters marked with the symbol called tanwin, which signifies the using 
of the letter or nunation . The tanwin, which in Arabic grammar 
serves to mark the inflexions of a noun, is formed by doubling the 

vowel-point of the last letter, which indicates at once its presence 

» 

and its sound; thus, L-^b babun , L-^b babin, bb baban. The last 

A 

form requires the letter I, which does not, however, prolong the sound 

of the final syllable. The I is not required when the noun ends with 

a hamza or the letter S, as shai-an, &+x>> hikmatan ; or when 

the word end9 in £ ya , surmounted by \ (in which case the \ only 

is p! jounced), as hudqitl In words ending in surmounted 

by \, without the tanwin or nunation, the alif is sounded like tha 

* * 

alif of prolongation, as JJbb ta*ala, f uhbq, &c. The & of the 

nunation will be represented in the Soman character by w, and th* 
final L by a or 5. 
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d. The eight letters, <£>, £, <J*> U*? £» Jp are 

peculiar to the Arabic language: hence, as a general rule, a tlprd 
containing any one of these letters may be considered as borrowed 
from the Arabic : and should it include the long vowels j or 
they cannot have (he mnjhul sound, except it be the <j (e) of 
unity (of which more hereafter) added at the end. The four letters 
and iLf, are not used in the Arabic language : hence, 
a worn in which any one of them occurs mny be considered as purely 
Persian or TurkL The remaining twenty letters are common to both 
languages. 


EXERCISES IN READING. 

23. A careful perusal of the two following stories will fully 
exemplify all that we have already detailed on the subject 
of reading. An analysis of the first will be found in § 60, 
and a literal translation is appended to the second. 

a . Before commencing, however, the learner had better reconsider 
all that has gone before, and be sure that he thoroughly recollects the 

meaning of the following symbols : —, —, —, —, —, —, I and I, 
as well as the different sounds which I, £, j, and ^ contribute to 
form. 

STORY I. 

y G 

/■ / 

. o o 

<j>\j \jJ> jUio 

o 9 c # 

- ^b to 

•• ✓ Vrf ✓ •* /■ « ^ 

(jt&i Lfjjj ^ ^ j 

(lb? cJj cJLf J - 

<1 ^ o 9 9 

Jr* J* CJUf** * jb' J y 
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(JJAJ - vAj>-■»*** j'*' Ol 

*V ✓ * *" ** 

o ^ c# 

_ \j}\ lyUtt L ^* t * jfc»* i^} *& c *»3 b^ 

cfp- l? £\i\ j* * cJj y <j*y 3' j 

•• H ^ 

^ >P jolaii > J -zJMsj J* *£'/& 

O' C ^ <* /J. K* 

(i)Ls-l / * c-i^fcs (£)\^ Jlc Uij (“Ol* J - 0*} J* jjj' 

✓ X X ✓ X 

G G . C C 

c^io j\ * cu-aS' ^ *S cu-ob . _ bj! 

G G G i K* ^ 

j\ * 2>J iO cI-J ^Lk—J> li>^ J vX*^ 

G G ^ 

4&3 ^i^ycl^ SJ - j6\ KxkSsD 

a. A translation aud analysis of the preceding anecdote will be found 
in § 60, a., at the beginning of the Syntax. The student’s object at 
present is to endeavour to write out the whole in the Roman character. 
He may then compare his performance with the transcript given in 
§ 60, a. 

b. We may here observe, that in the following story, the preposition *J 
ba , “to,” “at,” “in,” “by,” which, in the preceding story, we 
have written separate, is frequently joined to its substantive; and the 
same may be said of the prefix ^ of the verb ; as also of the negative 
particle «3 na , “ not,* which it seems optional to write separately or 
unite with the verb. When aJ and aJ are joined to the following 
word, the weak * is suppressed ; thus, we may write y- w eJ or * *£*> 
“ by night.” Lastly, the termination \j ra f the sign of the Dative and 
Accusative, may be joined to the last letter of a word, or written sepa- 

G G g 

rately; thus, tjiLS'b or \j bagfcjban-ra , u to the gardener.” 

r ^ STORY II. , 

^ , H - ' * , . . \>v T; s - 

G [J'f- G A ' G 

oij J 1 li)d^i iSSjo 
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s\j j\ $y>- ^jas i * 4 

^ ctf .* < -r . ^. , 

&)j£=>y &> # '^V ir* ** *•>* 

ej^> l-*i>Io a^=> Jw-j jo . 

* Jol aci; oUp* <5-^ii)W) 5 ^ ==> ^ 

lXjoaS^$ ^ ^[*zf &jl>> Im^Io ^s 

; . ^ x ff ' 

O /*Y^ G O^; O V‘ <• 9 j j ^ 

OuuJ^ (J>-*»^ * vX>i &I$J CLaP'IwJ ^ x+ £> 

f 7 , :‘ H , -.“" - ^ 

c, C J \ Ctc 

i„ .^L<a * 0^1 jl IcjS^ CUy ^ 

c^j ^ &$” Jy c*& tojj\y *gyy* J»> *&• 

o # Jj J p ^ 


J «M 


TRANSLATION. 

A man went, for the purpose of seeing a certain person, to his house, 
at the time of the midday meal. That person, in his own house, saw 
this man coming. He said to his servants, “ When he asks where the 
master of the house is, you will say that he is now gone to dine with 
some one.” In the mean while, the man having arrived, asked, “ Where 
is the master of the house?” They said, u He is just this moment 
gone out.” The man said, u A rare fool he is, to have gone out of his 
house at such a sultry hour.” The master of the house, putting his head 
out of the window, said, “ You are a fool, to wander about at this time. 
I am comfortably reposing in my own house.” 


24. We may here mention, that the twenty-eight letters 
of the Arabic language are also used (chiefly in recording 
the dates of historical events) for the purpose of Numerical 
computation. The Numerical order of the Letters, however, 
in this case, differs from that given in the Alphabet; being, 
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in fact, the identical arrangement of the Hebrew, so far as 
the latter extends, viz. to the letter Cj, 400. The following 
is the order of the Numerical Alphabet, with the corre¬ 
sponding number placed above each letter ; the whole being 
grouped into eight unmeaning words, to serve as a memoria 
technica — 


o o o 
o o o 
t-sfi O 


o o o o 
o o o o 

W CO Ot —• 


cn ao koo 

✓ ✓ 




where \ denotes one, two. ^ three, 5 four, &c. 

a. In reckoning by the preceding system, the four letters peculiarly 


Persian (21), viz. J, and have the same value as their 

cognate Arabic letters, of which they are modifications, that is, of 
j, and dLij respectively. The mode of recording any event is, 
to form a brief sentence, such, that the numerical values of all the letters, 
when added together, amount to the year (of the Hijra) in which the 
event tpok place. Thus, the death of Ahli of Shiraz, who may be 
considered as the last of the Classic Poets of Persia, happened in 

o / / o 

A.H. 942. This date is recorded in the sentence Jy 
i.e. “Ahli was the king of poetswhich at once records an event, 
and pays a high tribute to the merits of the deceased. The following 
date, on the death of the renowned Hyder 'Ali of Maisur, A.H. 1196 
(A.D. 1782), is equally elegant, and much more poetic. The reader 
will bear in mind that Balayhat is the scene of one of Hyder’s most 
celebrated victories; hence the appropriateness of the following well- 
chosen expression: 


“ The spirit of Balfighat is gone.” 


b. Sometimes the title of a book is so cunningly contrived as to 
express the date of its completion. Thus, several letters, written on 
various occasions by Abul Fazl, surnamed ’Allami, when secretary to 
the Emperor Akbar, were afterwards collected into one volume by 
Abdu-s-samad, the secretary’s nephew, and the work was entitled 
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Mukatabati ’Allami, “The Letter* of ’AIIami,** which 
•it the same time gives the date of their publication, A.H. 1015, 
(A.D. 1606.) 

c. A letter marked with tashdid, though double, is to be reckoned 
only once, as in the word ’allami, where the 1dm, though double, counts 
only 30. The Latin writers of the middle ages sometimes amused 
themselves with learned trifles of this description, although they had 
only seven numerical letters to work with, viz. I, v, x, l, c, d, and m. 
This kind of verse they called carmen eteostichon or chronosiichon , out 
of which the following effusion on the restoration of Charles II., 1660, 
will serve as a specimen—“ Cedant arma olece , pax reyna serenat 
et agro*;” —where c, D, M, L, and x, amount to the date required, 
viz. M DC LX. 

24J. In Arabia and Persia, the art of printing is as yet 
very little used: hence their books, as was once the case in 
Europe, are written in a variety of different hands. Of 

G • 

these, the most common are, 1st, the Naskht of 

•• ✓ 

which the type employed in the two Stories, § 23, is a very 
good imitation. Most Arabic Manuscripts, and particularlj 
those of the Kur,an, are in this hand; and from its com¬ 
pact form, it is generally used in Europe for printing books 
in the Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Hindustani languages. 

O 

2dly, The TctTik a beautiful hand, used chiefly by 

the Persians in disseminating copies of their more esteemed 
authors. In India, the Ta’llk has been extensively em¬ 
ployed for printing, both in Persian and Hindustani; and 
within the last thirty years, a few Persian works, in the 
same type, have issued from the Pasha of Egypt’s press at 

Bulak. 3dly, The Shikasta or broken hand, which 

is used in correspondence. It is quite irregular, and un* 
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adapted for printing; but not inelegant in appearance, when 
properly written. 

a. For a more ample account of this subject, see “ Essai de Cali- 
graphie Orientale,” in the Appendix to Herbin’s “ Developpements 
des Principes de la Langue Arabe,” 4to. Paris, 1803; Ouseley’s 
“ Persian Miscellanies,” 4to. London, 1799; Stewart’s “ Persian 
Letters,” 4to. London, 1825; and, lastly, “Oriental Penmanship,” 
4to. London, 1849, Messrs. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. We 
may state, however, in conclusion, that the grand secret of reading 
all sorts of manuscripts, good, bad, and indifferent, consists in possessing 
a thorough knowledge of the language. 


SECTION II. 

ON SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND PRONOUNS. 

25. The Grammarians of Arabia and Persia reckon only 

& c • 

Three Parts of Speech—the Noun Ism, the Verb ^j*9 

Fi'l, and the Particle Harf. Under the term Noun, 

they include Substantives, Adjectives, Pronouns, Participles, 
and Infinitives: their Verb agrees in its nature with ours; 
and their Particle includes Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunc¬ 
tions, and Interjections. 

a* In the present work we shall, in preference, adhere to that division 
of the Parts of Speech which is followed in the Latin Grammar, with 
which the student is supposed to be already acquainted. 

OF GENDER. 

26. In the Persian language, the Gender of Nouns agrees 
exactly with that of the same Part of Speech in English; 
males being masculine, females feminine, and all other words 
neuter, or, more strictly speaking, of no gender. 
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a. Animals hare either different names to express male and female ; 

G f 

as, pisar, “a son dukhtar t “ a daughter :” or thd^rins 

p nar (male), and mada (female), added or prefixed, serve 
the same purpose; as, sher-i-nar , “ a lion,” wUj*** sher-i* 

tnada , “a lionessso, nar-gaw , “a bull,” mdda-gdw, 

“a cow.” 

b> Many Arabic Nouns form the feminine gender by adding the 
imperceptible * to the masculine; as, lZXLc malik , “ a king 

✓ z' 

malika, “a queen.” 


FORMATION OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

27. All names applicable to human beings, and, in general, 
all names of animals, particularly those of the larger de¬ 
scription, form the plural by adding the termination an 
to the singular; thus, iy. mard, -‘a man,” pi. marddn, 

G 

“ menUJ zan, “ a woman,” zandn, “ women 

G 

asp, “ a horse,” aspdn , “ horses.” All names of 

lifeless things, and of the more minute description of ani¬ 
mated beings, form the plural by adding U hd to the sin¬ 
gular ; thus, dar, “a door,” pi. liO darhd, “doors;” 
Xjj roz, “ a day,” rozAa, “ days;” jjc mor, “ an 

ant,” morhd, “ ants.” This general rule, however, is 

subject to some exceptions. 

a. All names applicable to persons, and epithets descriptive of human 
beings, make the plural in ^\; thus, aliob badshah , “a king,” 
badshahan , “ kings kariizak, “ a damsel, H 

“ damsels;" dil-Jireb, “an all urer of hearts,” pi. J<> 

dil-fireban. Names of animals not rational, form the plural, generally, 
by adding .A—, but often by U ; as, asp, “ a horse,” pi. 

aspdn; jjJ* shutur , a camel,” pi. shuturdn, or shuturhd , 
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“camels.” Names of inanimate objects addl* generally, sometimes ^1—, 

G 

as, |Ji5 kalam , “a pen,” pi. halamha , “pens;” dirakht , 

“a tree,” pi. dirak&thd, “ trees,” and frequently di- 

rakhtan . 

& When nouns ending in the obscure A 8 (§3) have occasion to 

o 

add #o^“, the * is converted into as, Jirishta , “an angel,” 

pi. jiruhtagan , “ angels s” and sometimes the 5 is retained, 

and the added as a separate termination; as, 8^ “dead,” pi. 

When such nouns have occasion to add Ifc, the final 8 of the 
singular disappears; as, nama, “a book or letter,” pi. ndmahd. 
When nouns ending in \ (a) or j (u or b) have occasion to add —, 
the letter ^ (y ) is inserted, to avoid a hiatus; as, Ul«3 dand , “a sage,” 
pi. dandy an; so, ^j par~i-ru, “fairy-faced,” pi. (jUjj 

j oari-ruyan, “the fairy-faced ones:” and sometimes, though rarelv, the 

f it * * 

letter ^ is omitted after j; as, jjb the arm,” pi. bazuwdn. 

c . In some modern Persian works, written in India, names 
applicable to females, or to things without life, frequently form their 
plural by adding Ol—, and sometimes Ob—, to the singular; thus, 

✓ •>" G 

o^'y *a favour,” pi. “favours;” ^Jib “an anecdote,” 

ObdSS “anecdotes.” When the singular ends in the imperceptible 
8 k y the plural is sometimes formed by adding C>U jdt y the 8 being 

suppressed; as, “ a letter,” ; so, u a fort,” 

d. There are several other modes of forming the plural adopted in the 
Persian language from the Arabic ; thus, the word y “ vice,” 
“blemish,” may have the regular Persian plural Uaap, as well as the 

9 9 p " *** O 

irregular Arabic forms uyyc- and In like manner 

o ✓ 

may have the regular Persian plural 1^*1?, or the Arabic plural ^S, 

or, lastly, the more barbarous plural The word wA l* “a 

deputy,” or “ viceroy,” may have the regular Persian plural 

or the Arabic forms uyy and L^y. The latter form is said to be 
the origin of our word Nabob , used in the plural form as a mark of 
respect, unless we consider it to be a substantive singular of the iorm 
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or u Noun of excess, 1 ' as the Arabs call it. In India, the word 
is uniformly pronounced Nauwob (not nurvab) denoting u governor/* 
or “viceroy.” 

e. According to Mirza Ibrahim, it would appear that, in the spoken 
language of the present day, there is a tendency to form all plurals 
by adding Ub to the singular. In the Mirza’s Grammar, page 29, he 
states, that “ If a foreigner, speaking good Persian, adheres uniformly 
to the use of lb in forming the plural, he will be much nearer the 
mark.” It must be remembered, however, that this novel rule of the 
Mirza's does not apply to the written language, even of the present 
day. The Mirza, indeed, tries to prove too much, when he states, in 
page 26, “ In one instance (but, I believe, the only one in all his 
writings) he (Sa'di) has indeed been compelled,* as it were, to form 

the plural of an inanimate thing, viz. dirakhtdn . 4< trees, 11 

(pi. of (lirakht ), by adding to the singular; a transgression of 
which none but himself (though only for once) could venture to be 
guilty, and for which nothing but the splendid composition in which 
it occurs could have secured him against the censure of the learned.” 
Now all this sounds to us very strange, when in no fewer than five 

different passages of Sa'di's Gulistan alone, we find “ trees,” 

used as the plural of in all editions, manuscript or print. Of 

these five passages, four occur in the Preface, and the fifth in Book II. 
Tale 32; and, moreover, three of the passages alluded to are in plain 
prose, where the author is under no compulsion on the score of metre! 

28. Persian Nouns undergo no change in termination 
corresponding to the various Cases of the Greek and Latin. 
The word Case, however, is here retained in the Oriental 
sense of the term, d-JW halat y i. e. state or situation, as it 
forms the simplest means for explaining how the various 
relations of Substantives are expressed in this language. 

* It is a pity the Mirza did not explain to us the nature of the 
compulsion here alluded to. This grossly inaccurate assertion of his 
with respect to Sa'di, throws a shade of suspicion over the rest of 
his performance. 
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29. The Genitive or Possessive Case is formed by the 
juxta-position of two Substantives ; where the regimen, cr 
thing possessed comes always first, having its final letter 
sounded with the vowel kasra (i) —called 
Kasra-i Izafat, “ The kasra of relationship—thus, ^ 

00 "x* «0* 

pisar-i-malik, “ The son of the king {films regis) so 
kitdb-i pisar-i malik, “ The book of the 
son of the king ( liber filii regis).” If the governing word 
ends in the long vowels 1 (a) or J (u or o), instead of these 
letters being followed by the kasra (or short i ), as above, 
the letter <j$ {majhul) with the mark hamza, or the hamza 
alone, with the kasra (expressed or understood) is used; as, 
or iyc &\> pa,e mard, “ The foot of the man 
so, j~~> c5jj or ru,e pisar, “ The face of the 

boy.” If the governing word ends with the obsure & (A), 
or the long vowel L$ (i or e), the mark hamza, with the 
vowel kasra (expressed or understood) is used; as, 2>J* £<ol>. 
khdna,e mard, “ The house of the manIjjji mahi,e 

dargd, “ The fish of the sea.” In practice, however, when 
the Lf is employed, the hamza is generally suppressed; as. 
*J* and J—£ 

s' 

a. In English we form the Possessive Case in two ways; thus, 
“ The king's son,” or “ The son of the kingthe latter mode agrees 
exactly with that of the Persian; and the vowel kaw a &c. (i &c.), 
added to the governing word in Persian, corresponds to the particle 
of in English. Hence, in turning English into Persian, should a 
complex string of words related to each other in the genitive case 
occur, the student has, in the first place, to resolve the same in his 
mind into that form of the genitive case which is made by the particle 
of in English j then convert the same into Persian in the very same 
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order, inserting the proper marks of the izafat. Thus, to asiHine an 
extreme case, we shall suppose the student has to express in Persian, 
“ The colour of the king of Iran’s horse’s head.” Let him, in the 
first place, endeavour to express the plain meaning of the phrase in 
English, by the aid of the particle of alone; thus, “ The colour of 
the head of the horse of the king of Iranthen the Persian will 

G C G 

easily follow ; as, <JL&. rang-i mr-i asp-i 

padshah-i Iran; the order being the same. 

b. The words sahib, denoting u possessed of,” and sar f 

denoting “source,” when united with another word, generally omit 
the kasra; as, Jo sahib-dil, “a sage” (homme d’esprit); 

so aoU sar maya y “ the source of wealth,” or u capital in trade.” 

The rule does not hold, however, when these words are used in a spe¬ 
cific or restricted sense; as, ajU- “ the master of the house 

y j*» " thy head.” 

30. Dative Case .— The syllable \) is added to a Noun when 

it stands in that relation to a Verb which corresponds with 
the Dative Case of the Latin; as, tnardra 

fcitdb dddam (viro librum dedi), “I gave the book to the 
man.” Sometimes the Dative is formed, as in our own 
language, by prefixing to the Noun the particle ao ba , “to” 
or “for:” this holds in particular when, at the same time, the 
Veib governs an Accusative requiring the termination \) rd 

* (§ 73, a.) ; as, Uj la'l-ra ba zan dad, “ He 

gave the ruby to the woman.” 

31. Accusative Case. —The Accusative Case in Persian 

is generally the same as the Nominative, and can only be 
known as such from its situation in the sentence; thus, 
*0o3 marde didam, “I saw a man.” In some in- 

s tan ces it is necessary to add the termination \) rd, to dis¬ 
tinguish the Accusative, as will be more fully shewn in the 
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Syntax; as, asp-ra didam, “I saw the horn.** 

Vide § 72, a. 

32. Vocative Case .—The Vocative is formed, as in 
English, by placing some Interjection before the Nomi¬ 
native; as, if} Ai mard! “ 0 man!” In poetry, and also 
in prose compositions denoting prayer and supplication, the Vo¬ 


cative is frequently formed by adding j a, to the Nominative; 

fibf G 

as, bulbuld! “0 nightingale!” uuJji dosta! “0friend!” 


33. The Ablative Case .—The Ablative is formed, as in 
English, by prefixing the Prepositions j\ az, “from” or 
“by,” dar, “in,” &c., to the Nominative; as, az 

mard, “ from the man;” J2> dar khana, “ in the house.” 

The Cases of the Plural Number are formed exactly in the 
same way, the plural terminations being superadded. 


34. To conform with the mode of European Grammars, 
we shall add two examples of the Declension of a Persian 
Noun. 


.2yo Mard, “Man.” 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. mard,; vir. 

mardan; viri. 

Gen.c vim. 

^4^0— i-mardan; virorvm 

Dat. \j tyc mard-ra; viro. 

\) marddn-ra; viris. 

( dye mard; 1 

Acc.j. 0 rVIRUM. 

^ mard-ra; J 

mardan; 

' , .1 ... y VIROS. 

J (J 'zJ* mcLr darter a;) 

Voc. ai mard; vir. 

^ ai mardan; viri. 

AbL j\ az mard; viro. 

az mar ddn; viris. 


* The symbol ~ before the Genitive Case, merely indicates the place 
of the governing word, the last letter of which must have the vowel “ 7 * 
( »or affixed, as explained in § 29. 
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Kitab, “ A Book.” 


simottlar. 

Norn. hitch, a book, the book. 

Gen, L r Mjk£~’ i-kitab, of a book. 

Dat. hitab-rd, to a book. 

kitab, 

* - f the book. 

kitab-ra,J 

Voc. l^\j^ ax kitab, O book! 

* 

Abl. uAtfjl ar /xxVaJ, from a book. 


Acc. 


PLCTRAL. 


kitabha t books. 
i-kitabka, of books. 
kitabha-ra, to books. 

I^Vjj kitabha , n 

teaMa-ra,) b °° k8 ' 
a/* kitabha , O books! 
az kitabha, from books. 


a. In like manner may be declined every Substantive in the Persian 
language. The only questions are, in the first place, whether ~, 
or will be used as the sign of the izafat or Genitive Case; which 
is easily solved by the rule laid down in § 29, the choice depending on 
the last syllable of the preceding or governing word; and, secondly, 
whether ^1 or Ifc is to be added in the plural, which is decided 
by a careful perusal of § 27. 

35. In Persian, there is no word corresponding exactly 
to our Definite Article the; so that common names, as 
mard, may signify “man,” or “the man,” according 
to circumstances, which the context will generally indi¬ 
cate. A Common Substantive in the Singular Number, \ 
however, is restricted to unity, by adding the letter (S e 
(rmjhul) to it; as, mard-e, “ one man,” or “ a cer¬ 

tain man.” 


a. The same letter, ^, added to Nouns (plural as well as sin¬ 
gular), followed by the particle indicating a relative clause of 
a sentence, seems to have the effect of our definite article; thus, 

(jkJ fj* j\ euyb “ The (or Those) persons who in 

power are my superiors.”—Anwari Suhalli, Book III. Likewise, 
in the following passage from the Gulistan of Sa’di. Book I. • 

3 
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Jj)j y ^5-4^' “The fool who in bright day «ets 
up (burns) a camphor candle.” Sometimes the ^ majhul added 
to a Noun gives it a sense of excess or universality; as in Hafiz, 

G — G 

^-*1 J*' Jr* ‘ ‘Love is one (excessive) calamity:” so, ‘The 

whole world The whole nation or people.” Words ending 

in the obscure * add a hatnza, instead of the ^ (majhul'); as, 
khana-e, “ one housewhere the hamza has the same sound as the 
(_y which it represents. 


OF ADJECTIVES. 

* 

36. Persian Adjectives are indeclinable; and in construc¬ 
tion, they follow the Substantives which they qualify; at 
the same time, the last letter of the Substantive must have 
the kasra — (or LS, or >) superadded, as in the formation 
of the Genitive Case (§ 29): thus, CiLp ite mard-i vek, 

“ a good man;” j\)5 ’umr-i dardz, “ a long life;” 

/ " ‘ ... 

LSjj ru-e khuh, “ a fair face;” j'-ioj banda,e- 

wafadar, “ a faithful slave.” 

DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

37. The only variation which Persian Adjectives undergo 
is that of Comparison, in which respect they very much 
resemble the same part of speech in English. The Com¬ 
parative Degree is formed regularly, by adding to the Posi- 
tive the syllable r> tar; and the Superlative, by adding 

^ t G f ' 

tarln : thus, khub, “ fair,” ffliiub-tar, 

fairer, khub-tann, “ fairest.” 

a. The terminations and may be joined to the Adjective^ 
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op written separately, at pleasure: thus, in the above example, we 
might write Ji and 

✓ 

b. In a few instances we meet with the termination of the 

Superlative contracted into ^ in, as barin, for bartarin , 

highest " or “ uppermost ; M so, for 

c. Arabic Adjectiveg, if triliteral (vide Arabic Grammar), form the 

Comparative and Superlative Degrees by prefixing the letter I alij 
to the triliteral root; thus, hasan , “ beautiful/ 9 comp, and 

superl. ahsan, u more beautiful,” or “ most beautiful^ Gene¬ 

rally speaking, however, Arabic Adjectives, occurring in Persian, form 

G 

their degrees of comparison in the Persian manner; as, excellent/ 1 

O G 

JiLai 1 more excellent,” “ most excellentbut sometimes 

the comparison is effected as in Arabic ; thus, “ more or most 

G 

excellentand occasionally we meet with both forms united, as 
When any Adjective is used as a Substantive, it forms the plural in 
accordance with the Nouns Substantive represented ; as, “ the 

good/ 1 U the fair,” &c.; u things given.” 


PRONOUNS. 

P 

38. The Personal Pronouns, man , “Itu, “thou;" 

o, "he, she, or it,” are declined as under:— 

FIRST PERSON. 

SINGULAR PLURAL. 

Nom. ^ man, “ I.” | U ma , “ we/ 

Gen. ^ ^ i-man , “ of me,” U— i-ma, “of us,” “our.”. 

’ my. 

Dat. I mara , u to me,” mara , “ to us/ 5 “ us. 

AccJ M me/ 9 
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SECOND PERSON. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. y tu, “ thou/’ 

Gen. y — {•tu, “ofthee>” “thy. 
Dat. "I turd, “ to thee,” 

Acc.J “ thee. ,J 


PLURAL. 

shuma , you.” 

U-I*— i-shuma, “of you,” “your." 
\J*J# Zhumdra, “to you,” “you.” 


THIRD PERSON. 

Nom. o, “ he, she, or it.” “ they.” 

Gen. y — «-o, “of him,” “his,” ~ i-cshan , “ of them,” 

&c. “ their.” 

Dat. | 1^1 ora, “to him,” “him,” eshdnrd, “to them,” 

Acc.J &c. “them.” 

The third person has, in the singular, the form ^ wot, and 
sometimes o f e; and, in the plural, o$han 9 and shin. 

When the third person represents a lifeless thing, the demonstratives 
and (v. § 40), with their plurals 1^>T and are gene¬ 

rally used instead of j\, or >1^3, as will be more fully explained 
in the Syntax. 

b. The inflection of the Personal Pronouns differs in no respect from 
that of Nouns. They all form the Genitive Case, like the Sub¬ 
stantives, by placing the governing word, with the sign of the ixqfat 
before the Nominatives (sing, or plur.) of the Pronouns; as, ^ j&i 
padar-i man, “ my father ;” y asp-i tu, “ thy horse ;” LyllS 
kitabi o f “ his or her book ;” xi "kimaUi an, “ its price;” 

U khana-e ma f “ our house,” &c. The Dative and Accusative 

are formed by adding L In the first person singular, the form Lc is 

■ o 9 * 

evidently a contraction of \J*a, as )JS is of ^y in the second person 
singular. The second person forms the Vocative by prefixing an Inter- 

9 s 

jection; as, y ai tu, “0 thou!” The first and third persons 

cannot, in their nature, have a Vocative, without virtually becoming 
the second person. They all form the Ablative by prefixing the simple 
Prepositions j\ j& f b, &c. to the Nominative; as, ^ ax man f 
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“ from me y b 65 tu, “ with thee j\ J> bar d, '* on him 
y! ji> dar an, “ in it.” 

39. Besides the regular inflections of the Personal Pro¬ 

nouns, there are certain contracted forms or affixes, which, 
when joined to Nouns or Verbs, may denote the Genitive, 
Dative, or Accusative Case. These are, am, for the first 
pers. sing.; at, for the second; and (j*»— ash, for the 

third; as, dil-am, “ my heart CJy*» sar-at, “ thy 

head;” dast-ash, “his hand:” but the explanation 

t 

of these, as well as of the Reciprocal Pronoun khud, or 
khwesh (§ 13,6), “self,” or “selves,” belongs more 
properly to the section on Syntax. 

40. The Demonstrative or Adjective Pronouns are, in, 

“this” or “these,” and an, “that” or “those.” As 
Adjectives, they are indeclinable, and applicable to all 

Genders and Numbers; thus, in mard, “this man;” 

in marddn, “ these men;” an kitdb, 

“ that book ;” uA an kitdbhd, “ those books.” When 

used as the representatives of Nouns, they form the plural 
in the same manner as the Noun for which they stand; 
thus, inan, “these” or “they,” if applicable to per¬ 
sons; and inhd, “these” or “they,” when referring 

to inanimate things; and in like manner CJul and 
“those” or “they.” 

40. The Interrogative Pronouns are ki (Dative and 
Accusative, kird ), “ who ?” “ whom V' and chi 
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(Dative and Accusative, chira), “ what V 9 “ which ?* 

They are applicable to both numbers; the former gene¬ 
rally relating to persons, and the latter to things. To 

these may be added, kadam , “ Which of two V or 

“Which out of any number!” chand, “how many!” 

also, “some” or “several,” which are equally applicable 
to persons and inanimate things. When sS and &>■ are 


added to the word jb har or har-cm , they correspond 

t q our who-, what-, or whichsoever; as, harki , or 

harankt , “whosoever,” &c. Finally, and are 
sometimes used as substitutes for the Relative Pronouns, 
of which more hereafter, in the Syntax. 


a. The Persian language, like the Arabic, generally dispenses 
with, or rather does not possess, a Relative Pronoun exactly similar 
to the qui , quee , quod of the Latin. For instance, “ The man 
whom 1 saw,” Vir quern vidi , would be expressed in Persian thus, 

d£ an mard hi ora didarn ; or, dS bj* 

an mard hi didamash; literally, “ The man that I saw him/’ In 
these expressions it will be seen that the particle is not a Relative 
Pronoun, but a Conjunction. This remark, which may be considered 
premature, is sufficient to shew that the explanation of this peculiarity 
belongs more properly to the Syntax. 

h. The Indefinite Pronouns require no particular notice. As Adjec¬ 
tives they are all indeclinable; thus, Jb har , “ every ;” uLb* or Jt 
yak or yahe , one,” some one;” or has or kase, 6 some¬ 

body;” “ a certain one;” <JSJl >jb “every one;” jb “ every person 
chand , “some,” “several,” “a few;” tane chand % “sundry 

individuals.” 
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ON THE VERB. 

42. The Persian Verb is extremely regular in its struc¬ 
ture, there being only one form or conjugation, applicable to 
every Verb in the language. All the Tenses are formed 
either from the Root or from the Infinitive, as will be 
seen in the following example of the Verb CJ rasidan, 

“ to arrive.” The root of this Verb is ras (which 

is also the 2d pers. sing, of the Imperative); from which 
the following four Tenses, the Noun of Agency, and the 
Present Participle are formed : 

TENSES OF THE ROOT. 


1st. — The Aorist, I may or 

can arrive; formed by adding 

the terminations am, t, ad ; em, ed, and ; to the root. 

PERS. SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

1 . ras -am, “ I may arrive.” 

ras -em, “ We may arrive.” 

2 . RAS -i, u Thou mayest ar¬ 

RAS-ed, “ You may arrive.” 

rive.” 


3. ^ RAs-ad, “ He may arrive.” 

has -and, “They may arrive.” 

2d. — The Present Tense, 

I am arriving , or I arrive ; 

formed by merely prefixing the Particle mi (sometimes 

hami) to the Aorist; as, 


1. mi-RAS-am, “ I am ar- 

tjp mi-RAs-m, “ We are 

riving/ 

arriving/ 

2. ^ ml- ras-I, “ Thou art 

mi-RAS-ed, “ You am 

arriving.” 

arriving.” 

S. ij* mi-RAS-ad, “ He is ar¬ 

^ ml-'RAB-and, “ They are 

riving/ 

arriving.” 
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3d.— --The Simple Future, I shall , or will, or may arrive ; 
formed by prefixing the Particle or ? bi to the Aorist. 


Pees. 


SINGULAR. 


1. fei-KAS-am, “ I shall ar- 1 hi- RAs-m, “ We shall ar¬ 


rive/ 

. - <<r 


rive/ 


2. M-RAS i, Thou wilt ar- JJu^. bi-KAB-ed, You will ar¬ 

rive.” 

3. bi-nA8~ad, “He will ar- bi-B.A8-and t “They will ar¬ 

rive/ 


a. This Tense seems to differ very little from the Aorist, which, in 
ite nature, frequently denotes futurity. The student, therefore, may 
consider it as a Simple Future, or as a modification of the Aorist; 
the latter being the opinion of all the Native Grammarians that we 
have had an opportunity of consulting. 


4th.— The Imperative, Let me arrive . The same as the 
Aorist, except in the 2d pers. sing., which consists of the 
mere root, without any termination. 

1 . ras -am y “Let me arrive.” RAS -enb “Let us arrive.” 

2 . ras, “ Arrive thou.” has -ed, “ Arrive you.” 

3 . iU, ras •ad, “Let him arrive.” aIm*, iiA&-and, “Let them arrive.” 

a. The second persons (singular and plural) of the Imperative have 
frequently the Particle > or bi , prefixed to them; thus, y or 
bi-ra$ f “ arrive thou ;” so, in the plural, u»j> or Jju »jdJ “ arrive ye.” 
When the first letter of the Imperative, or of the simple Future, has 
zamma for its vowel, the Particle ; bi may optionally become \ bu; 
thus, the 2d pers. sing. “ do,” or “ make,” may be written 

Jo ' 

or 

b. The 3 d pers. sing, of the Imperative may be rendered Pre- 
cative or Benedictive, by lengthening the vowel fatha of its finu] 
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syllable; thus, “ Let him arrive »j “ O that he may arrive!” 
u God grant he may arrive !” 

c. From the root are also formed the Noun of Agency, by adding 

the termination 5^— anda , as, tAXujj rasanda , “ the arriver;” and 
also the Present Participle, by adding as, rasan , arriving,.” 

Finally, the root furnishes, if required, the Causal Verb, by adding 

^ o ^ 

amdariy or dndan , which then becomes a Causal 

Infinitive; as, rasariidan, or rasandan, to cause 

to arrive,” “ to send.” 


The following Tenses are all formed, directly or indirectly, 
from the Infinitive, deprived of its final syllable an, 

which then serves as a secondary root or basis. To this 
new basis the foregoing terminations are added in all the 
persons of the Preterite and its formatives, with the excep¬ 
tion of the third person singular, to which no termination 
is added. 

5th.— Preterite, or Indefinite Past, I arrived. 


PEES. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. RA8iD-am, “ I arrived.” RA8iD-m, ** We arrived.” 

2. RASiD-t, “ Thou ar- ras iv-ed, “ You arrived." 

rivedst.” 

3. RA8 * D » “ He arrived.” RASiD-anrf/^They arrived. 1 2 3 


6th.— Imperfect, I was arriving; formed by prefixing the 
Particle ml (sometimes ham) to the Preterite. 


1. ijf mi RASii>-aw, u I was 

arriving. 


2. ml RASiD-i, “ Thou 

wast arriving.” 

3. jju*} ^ ml rasid# u He was 

arriving. 


^ ml RASiD-ew,“We were 
arriving. 

^<0 ml RASiD-ec?, “ You 

TV' 

were arriving. 1 
ml BJkSiJhand, “ They 
were arriving.’ 
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7th.—The Past Potential, or Habitual, I might arrive, 
or I used to arrive; formed by adding \S e (yae, majhul) 
to all the persons of the Preterite, except the 2d pers. sing., 
which is unchanged. 


PER8. SINGULAR. 

1. RASiD-amtf, “ I might 

arrive.’ 

2. rasiD'?, u Thou might- 

est arrive.’ 

3. HASiD-e, “ He might 

arrive. 7 


PLURAL. 

Jju *»j RASiD-etwe, “ We might 
arrive. 1 

rasi j>-ede, “You might 
arrive. 1 ' 

ras iv-ande, “ They 
might arrive." 


8th.— Compound Future, I will arrive; formed by adding 
the Infinitive, generally deprived of its final syllable U-—, 
to the Aorist &c.) of the Verb khwastan, 

which signifies to intend or wish. 

1. khwaham rasid,“I khrpahem rabid, u We 

shall or will arrive.” shall or will arrive.” 

2. kJirvalii rasid, ‘ Thou khwaked rasid,“You 

shaltor wilt arrive.” shall or will arrive.” 

G 

3. RAsiD, a He \^khwahand RA8Lp/ ( They 

shall or will arrive.’ shall or will arrive.” 

The three following Tenses are compounded of the Pre¬ 
terite Participle, and Auxiliaries. This Participle is regu¬ 
larly formed by changing the final ^ n of the Infinitive into 
the obscure $ h; as from rasidan, “to arrive,” 

comes rasida, “arrived” or “having arrived.” The 

final & h of the Participle, not being mounded, is of course 
omitted in the Roman character. 
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9th.—The Perfect Tense, I have arrived. 

PKR8. 8IHGTJLAJL PLURAL. 

1. 5 Xajjj RASiDa-am, “ I have jc\ RASiDa-ero, “ We ha?® 


arrived.” 


arrived.” 


$\ 8^, 


2. 


or 


J 


RASiDa-t, “Thou hast jj»\ RASiDa-ed, “ You have 

arrived.” arrived.” 


3. CJ*»\ nASiva-ast, “He has ±>\ has iva-and, “They have 

arrived.” arrived.” 

10th.—P luperfect Tense, I had arrived. 

1. *&?.**j RASiDa budam, “ 1 pdj) RASiDa budem , “ We 

had arrived.” had arrived.” 

2. RASiDa budi, “Thou RASiDa &w<fed, You 

hadst arrived.” had arrived.” 

9 W 9 

3. 4^ RASIDA bud, “He 8iWj RASiDa budand, “They 

had arrived.” had arrived.” 


11th.— Future Perfect, I shall have arrived . 

1. RASiDa bdsham, “i j**£>b RASiDa bdshem, “W e 

shall have arrived.” shall have arrived.” 

2. ^£»b RASiDa basht , <( Thou «A;*i>b RASiDa bashed, “You 

“ shall have arrived.” shall have arrived.” 

3. kN-l»b RASiDa bdshad, “ He tXA^b RASiDa bashand , (i They \ 

shall have arrived.” shall have arrived.” 

a. There are a few other compound Tenses, or rather modes of 
expression, besides those given in the paradigm of which will 

be treated of in the Syntax. Vide § 75. 

43. In the same manner may be conjugated every Verb 
in the Persian language. Hence it would be, on our 
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part, downright waste of time and space to swell oui 
little work (as is the case in some Grammars we could 
name) with repeated examples of the same thing. If the 
student will carefully keep in view the following general 
principles, he will meet with no difficulty on this sub¬ 
ject :— 

1st, Every Infinitive ends in CP dan or tan ; and 
the Imperative or Root is found by the rules which we are 
about to give. 2dly, The Aorist is formed by adding to the 
root the terminations am, i, ad; cm, ed, and. 3dly, By 
dropping the final of the Infinitive, we have the 3d pers. 
sing, of the Preterite, or what we may consider as the 
secondary basis of the Verb; and, by adding the terminations 
above given, the rest of the Preterite is invariably formed. 
4thly, The Perfect Participle is formed by changing the 
final of the Infinitive into & imperceptible; and thence 
may be formed the Compound Tenses. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that if the Infinitive and Imperative be known, the 
remaining parts of the Verb are easily formed. 

44. Infinitives in are preceded by the long vowels 
\ a, (S i, j u, (and a few by the father a), or by the con¬ 
sonants j r or & n. Those in ^ tan , are preceded by the 
stronger consonants ^Jch, (j*» s, sh, or 3 /; hence the 
following rules for ascertaining the root:— 

I. Infinitives in O-iLl adan and idan (and the 

few that have a fatha before the dan ) reject these termina¬ 
tions for the root; as, firistddan , “ to send,” root 

firist, “send thou;” so pursidan, “ to ask,” 
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root purs, “ ask thou ashadan , “ to sew,” 

asA. 

Exception*. — dadan, “ to give,” root c ^dan 9 “ to 

collect, 11 ka*> — didan f “ to see,” bln — io^T amadan, 

“ to come,” T or a or ay —* zadan, “ to strike,” 

sitddan , or sitadan , “ to seize,” «ta» — <yWl 

amadan , “to prepare, 11 makes U| or ^\x»T — zadan, “ to bring 

forth ” (young), also “ to be born,” or gddan, “ to 

embrace,” or (or kushadan , “to open,” 

a j: w ( ^ a 

llS &c. —* dfridan, “ to create,” yy] — sliunidan , 

“ to hear,’' y£» — (j^Hr 9 uz *dan, “ to choose,” yy. 

II. Infinitives in Stfaw, reject that termination 

* _ l 

and substitute \ a, or <s\ a,e , for the root; thus 

situdan, “to praise,” or s«7a or sifa,e. 

Exceptions .—yy “ to be,” y or ; and (for 

“ to be” or “to become,” *JZ>. yy “to draw,” makes y> 

“to reap,” — yyj ** to neigh,” “to howl,” yj yy£> to 

<9 99 ' 9 9 

hear,” yl*— yyP ‘to dumber,” yP 

• III. Infinitives in preceded by J r or U w, reject 
the termination for the root, as &>1Vi parwardan, 

o 

“to cherish,” parwar — kandan, “to dig,” «/ 

km. 

Exceptions .—ySJy “ to bring,” “to relate,”yT orjjT—“to 
bear,” y — U 4 ^ ** to do,” ** to make,” “ to die,” 

* to vex,” rnakes^y—“to press,” J&i \— 
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9 , 

“to entrust” or “consign,” jUu> — “to reckon,” J *£*— 

“ to dig” (a canal), C&ji — “ to rot,” djS. 

IV. Infinitives in ^ tan, preceded by ~ kh, reject ^3, 

o o 

and change ^ into j for the root; as, Jo! anddjchtan, 
“ to throw,” j\ Jo! andaz. 

Exceptions .—“to know,” “to sell,” 

“to break,” “to split,” “ to draw” 

(a sword), makes ^T— “to milk,” ; and “to 

weigh,” 

V. Infinitives in preceded by s, reject both the 

and for the root; as, /^juLj• zzstan, “to live/’ C$3 22 . 

✓ **✓ 

o ** 9 f 

Exceptions. — jio “ to bind,” “ to seek,” ^ or 

<>>>•—"to rise,” to “go away,”Jj£-—“to wish,” 
“to mix,” “to join,” makes "to leap,” 

c, o 9 c. 

*>■—"to escape,” " to g row »” ^Sjj — /j***?j “ to 

“ to wash,” — ^'LSL* “to break,” — 

“to diminish,” ^ “ to break ” or “split,” — 

O o ✓ 

C; Pk*»lii “ to cause to sit,” “ to place,” “ to sit 

down .” uiAl- 

VI. Infinitives in ^, preceded by (Jt sh, reject ^3, and 

c 

change (j£> intoj; as, dashtan, “to have,” jb ddr. 

Exceptions. — (JjJLS “to become,” — .July “ to write,” ,«j y 
-te^5 ‘ * to quit,” J* or ur-J “ “ to accumulate,” 

00 ^ 0m O 

(jilPl — “ to embrace,” <j!i,cT — yliyi " to exalt,” 

ji/l—yli, “to spin,” —“to sow a field,” 
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VJI. Infinitives in preceded by <—i f generally reject 

# C 

V*’ and change (—3 into b, as, • “ to shine,” 

“ twist,” &c. ; but in some verbs the remains un¬ 
changed in the root, as, “ to weave,” 3b. 

Of Of 0 

Exceptions. —to sleep,” makes (*-***>* — ‘to go/' 
3j — “ t0 iQ ^ e ” “ t° seize ,“ to say/’ ^ 

O s' O f Of 

or <<t0 accept,” j >„,£■>— “ to bore,” — 

“ to expand as a flower,” “ to hear,” y*£>— 

“to dig,” «\£. Sometimes the short vowel preceding the ter- 
rnination of the Infinitive is lengthened in the root; a9, to 

sweep, ” '-r’jj- 

45. Let the student carefully commit to memory the pre¬ 
ceding rules, together with their exceptions ; after which 
he will have no difficulty in conjugating every Persian Verb 
in existence. Let it be remembered, at the same time, 
that there is not, strictly speaking, any Irregular Verb 
in this language. For instance, the verbs isj&i “ to 

V l ' ' 

see,” and “ to do,” are no more irregular than the 

corresponding Latin Verbs, video, vidi, visum; and facio,feci, 
factum; for in both languages the various tenses &c. are 
foi’med from tlicir respective sources or principal parts, 
according to general rules. It may be observed, also, that 
most of the roots given as exceptions to the preceding rules 
have regular Infinitives in idan still in use; in fact, we 
ought in strictness to consider the Infinitives as anomalous, 

O 

and the roots regular. Thus, “ to quit,” “ dismiss,” 

has for its root J* or which really come from the 
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regular Infinitives and still in use; whilst 

G 

itself is a very natural contraction of into 

G G 

and ultimately 

a. As a specimen of an anomalous Verb (if we may so call it), we 
here subjoin the verb zadan, “ to strike,” root zan, which, to 
wive room, we shall give in the Roman character.* 


1st.— TENSES OF THE ROOT. 



SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 


Aorist. 

zan-am -i 

-ad 

-em 

-ed 

-and 

Present .... 

mi-zan-am -I 

-ad 

-em 

-ed 

-and 

Simple Future, 

bi-zan-am -i 

-ad 

-em 

-ed 

-and 

Imperative . . 

zan-am zan 

zan-ad 

-em 

-ed 

-and 


( zananda, u the striker, 
Agent and Participle Active. { 
b 1 ’{ zanan , “ striking ” 


2d.— TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

Preterite .... zadam zadi zad zad-em -ed -and 

Imperfect . mi-zadam — — — _ _ 

Past Potential . zadam-e zadi zad-e zad-em-e -ed-e -and-e 

Comp. Future . khwaham zad , jkkwahi zad, Khwdhad zad , &c. 

Pret. Participle, zada f “ stricken,” “ struck, 1 ” or “ having struck.” 

Perfect . zada-am -t -ast -em -ed - and 

Pluperfect . . . zada-budam budi bud bud-em -ed -and 

Future Perfect . zada-bdsli-am -i -ad -em -ed -and 


* It will be a useful exercise for the student to write out this Verb at 
full length in the Persian character; to which he may add, dtdan, “ to 
see,” root bin; dddan, “to give;” btidan, “ to be;” kardan, “ to do 
and guftan, “ to speak;” all of which have, with their respective roots 
already occurred in § 44, 
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b. To this we may add another useful Verb of frequent occurrence, 
shudan , to be,” “ to go,” “ to become,” root shav. 

Aorist. shav-am -t - ad -em -ed - and 

Present. ml-shav-am — — — — — 

Simple Future . bi-shav-am — — — — — 

Imperative. . . shav-am shav shad-ad — — — 

Agent and Part. shav-arula and shav-dn, “ being,” or “ becoming.” 
Preterite .... shud-am shud-i shud, &cc. 

Imperfect . . . mi-shud-am, &c. 

Past Potential . shudam-e shud-i shud-e, &c. 

Comp. Future . khrodham shud , khrvahi shud, &c. 

Pret. Participle, shuda, “ been,” or “ become.” 

Perfect .... shuda-am, shuda-i 9 shuda-ast, &c. 

Pluperfect. . . shuda-budam , shuda-budi , shuda-bud, &c. 

Future Perfect, shuda-basham , shuda-bdshi, shuda-bdshad, &c. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

46. The Passive Voice is regularly formed by prefixing 
the Preterite Participle to the various Tenses of the Verb 
OJw», which we have just exemplified. Thus, the Passive 
of the verb is formed as follows: 

PRESENT. 

8INOULAR. 

tdj “ I may be struck.” “ We may be struck.” 

“ThoumayeBt be struck.” “You may be struck.” 

* C/'/' 

Idj “ He may be struck.” “They may be struck.” 

PRETERITE. 

“ I was struck.” “ We were struck.” 

* Thou wast, struck.” b&j “ You were struck.” 

“ He was struck.” “ They were struck.” 

It would be superfluous to add more of the Passive Voice, in the 
formation of which the Persian very much resembles our own language. 

4 
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46£. It may be proper here to observe, that, according 
to the authority of Dr. Lumsden, the sound of the letter 
(S in the terminations — and Jo— (1st and 2d persons 
plur.) of all the Tenses of Persian Verbs, is what is called 
majhul; that is, having the sound of ea in bear (vide § 15, a). 
The final (S added to the Preterite in forming the Poten¬ 
tial, or Continuative Past Time, is majhul in the 1st and 3d 
persons singular, and in the three persons plural. In all the 
Tenses, the final S (or hamza when substituted), in the 2d 
pers. sing., is ma’ruf. 

a. Mirza Ibrahim tells us, in his Persian Grammar, that the term 
majhul , or “unknown,” was first applied to the long vowels e and o 
by the Indian Grammarians ! This is too ridiculous to require re¬ 
futation. The term was applied by the Arabs, as we know from 
SururTs Analysis of Sa’di’s Gulistan. 

h. I have in the present work, as a general rule, distinguished the 
ma'ruf from the majhul sounds, for the following reasons:—1st, The 
distinction is strictly observed in India to this day, both in speaking 
and reading the Persian language; and also in such Persian words 
as are introduced into Hindustani, which may amount to one quarter 
of the vocables of the hitter tongue. 2dly, In conformity with the 
opinion of Dr. Lumsden, who thus speaks decisively on the subject, 
Pers. Gram. vol. i. p. 72: “I shall take this opportunity of inserting 
an observation, which I omitted in its proper place; namely, that the 
unlearned part of the inhabitants of Iran (Persia) often deny the 
existence, in the Persian language, of the sound represented by wdo 
and yd } majhul , which they invariably pronounce like wdo and yd f 
ma'ruf. The distinction, however, is recognised in every Lexicon, and 
will not be controverted by a well-educated Persian. It ought there¬ 
fore to bt* carefully retained by those who are desirous of acquiring 
an accurate and classical pronunciation.” 3dly, We have the autho¬ 
rity of analogy on our side for the use of the majhul sounds in a great 
many words, such as dUy** sog, “ grief,” Sanskrit, shoka; dosh t 

“the shoulder,” Sansk. dosa; megh y “a cloud,” Sansk. meg ha; 
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mesh , “a sheep,” Sansk. meslia, &c. Lastly, without this dis¬ 
tinction a great many words will be confounded with one another; 
thus, sher , “a lion,” and slur, “milk,” Sansk. hshira , will be pro¬ 
nounced alike; so, hadshahe , “a certain king,” will be confounded 
with hddshahi, “sovereignty,” or, as an Adjective, “royal:” the ex¬ 
pression rased , “you may arrive,” will be the same as rasld, “he 
arrived.” We would therefore, in conclusion, advise the student, if 
destined for India, to be careful in observing the distinction between 
the j and majhul and ma'rhf. If he merely studies the language 
as an amateur, for the sake of perusing its numerous literary works, 
he may follow his own inclination ; and, if he is likely to visit Persia, 
then let the majhul sounds be discarded altogether, should he find 
reason to believe that such is really the custom of the country. 

CAUSAL VERBS. 

47. These are formed, as already stated, by adding the 

G 

termination anidan, or, contracted, dtidan. 

to the root of the Primitive Verb; thus, jastan , 

“ to leap,” root &>■ jah ; from which comes jah- 

o 

dntdan, or tifjol jahandan, “to cause to leap.” All 
Causal Verbs form their roots according to Rules I. and III. 

48. The verbal terminations of tho Perfect Tense (§ 42), 
are frequently affixed to Substantives, Adjectives, and Par¬ 
ticiples, to denote simple affirmation or assertion. In such 
cases, the initial alif of the auxiliary is omitted, and the vowel 
which it forms becomes united with the last consonant of 
the word preceding; thus, 

SINGULAR. 

^ “ I am a scholar.” 

9 

y Thou art a servant.” 
wwlSte- " He is sensible.'’ 


U “ We are scholars/ 

‘ You are servants.’ 
"They are thieve*.” 
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a. If the preceding word ends in the weak *, the \ is retained .n 

G t 

the verbal terminations; as, A I am a slave;” y 

9 \ G G ^ S'* 

or y 44 Thou art mad •” &XXy “ He (she or it) is an 

angel.” If the preceding word ends in the vowels t or the letter 

is inserted, to avoid a hiatus between theqp and the verbal ter¬ 
minations; as, yliy “I am seeing 44 Thou art wise;” 
so s r* c ^ 9 

j> y»- and (contracted) 4 He or she is fair-faced.” 

ft. Somewhat akin to the preceding auxiliary is another fragment 
of a Verb, denoting “to be,” “to exist,” used under the form of a 
Preterite, but with the sense of a Present Tense; as, 


pjLjb 44 I am or exist.” 

Thou art or existest. ,; 
44 He is or exists.” 



PLURAL. 

44 We are or exist.” 

44 You are or exist.” 


.. u 


They are or exist.” 


c. It is highly probable that there was a simpler form of this Verb 
once in use, a form which pervades almost all the languages of the 
Indo-European family, viz.— 


pjU 4 ’ I am or exist.” 
44 Thou art.” 

°\ 44 He, &c., is.” 


44 We are.” 
£j “ You are.” 
jjLA 44 They are.” 


By adding this last form of the auxiliary tothe secondary basis of 
any Verb, there results a variation of the Preter-Perfect Tense, chiefly 

o 9 o 

used by Poets; thus, “ I have heard“ Thou hast 

seen; 44 He lias asked.” This form of the Preter-Perfect 

is frequently used in poetry, simply because it may happen to suit the 
Poet’s metre. It does not seem to differ in signification from the 
ordinary form given in § 42. 


OF NEGATIVE AND PROHIBITIVE VERBS. 

49. A Vsrb is rendered negative by prefixing the Particle 
& (or ■>) na “not;” as ai or “He did not 
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arrive.” With the Imperative, the Particle A* (or *) ma is 
employed in like manner, to express prohibition; as, A* 
or “Ask not;” so, ib* or lilxo “Let it not be,” 

frequently used in the sense of “ God forbid!” 

a. When the Particles J, 3, or « are prefixed to a Verb beginning 
with 1, not marked by the symbol madda —- ($ 19), the letter is 
inserted, to prevent a hiatus; the 1 is then omitted, and its vowel 
transferred to the inserted ,c ; thus, andahMy “ He threw ;” 

G C" - 

nayandahht . a He did not throw Aorist, uftam , “ I 

Of l 

may fall Future, ^»Six) biyvftam, “ I shall fall jlOl “ consider ;” 
jlXixo i{ 'consider not.’' If the Verb begins with I, the 1 remains, but 
the madda — is rejected; thus, &j\ “ He may bring;” “ He 

will bring ;” jt “ Bring thou ;” jZ* “ Do not bring ;” but this, in 
reality, is in strict conformity with the general rule ; for A is equi- 
valent tOj\l: hence, in prefixing the particles along with the letter 
the’ first \ is rejected, as we stated at the outset. Finally, the 
negative in the older Poets, frequently unites with the following I, 
without the intervention of the ^ ; as, A*U, for J*cUi, “ He came not.” 


b. On a similar principle the initial \ is omitted in the Pronouns 
“ he, she, or it,” “this,” and ^1 (properly ^\\) “ that,” 
when they are closely connedted with the preceding word; as, 

**on this,” instead of j> ; so, “ in that*” for jd, I have 
reason to believe that this principle is of a very extensive application ; 
but the discussion to which it would lead would be here out of place. 


b . The old substantive Verb is rendered negative by substi¬ 

tuting ^ for the initial alif — 


SINGULAR. 

’ I am not.” 

°ji “ Thou art not.” 




1 He, Ac., is not.” 


PLURAL. 

“ We are not.” 
JJ “ You are not.” 
djlLx) “ They are not.” 
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c. To denote simple negation, the verbal terminations of the Perfect 
*re subjoined to the Particle &i, in the following manner— 


1 1 am not/ 

Thou art n< 

He, &c., is not/ 


r** 

. > or “ Thou art not/ 


“ We are not.” 


You are not/' 
jjjd “They are not.” 


SECTION IV. 

05 THE INDECLINABLE PA11TS OF SPEECH.—CARDINAL NUM¬ 
BERS—DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

ADVERBS. 

50. The Persian language offers no peculiarity on the 
score of Adverbs, except its extreme simplicity: hence it 
would be superfluous to occupy our pages with a dry list of 
words, which more properly belong to the Vocabulary. We 
may briefly mention, that, in this language, Adverbs are 
formed, or rather adopted, as follows: 

a. 1st, Substantives with or without a Preposition ; as, “ once,” 
or “ any time“ by name;” Jjj j “ night and day; ” ,_£,>■ w 
u perfectly ‘ secretly.” 2dly, Adjectives without under- 
going any change; as, well;” severely,” &c. In 

fact, all Adjectives may be used adverbially, if necessary, as is frequently 
the case in German, and sometimes in English ; thus, “the eagle soars 
high;” “the fish swims deep.” 3dly, Adjective or Interrogative 

Pronouns with Substantives; as, " here,” laiT “ there 

4i where?” *3j£»* u how?” “ whither &c. These again 

may be preceded by a Preposition; as, “ hence \s&\ 

* there.” Lastly, there are some Arabic Nouns in the Accusative 
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* ^ v 

Case used adverbially in Persian; as, “ presently \ik*cS 

a purposely.” 

0. The following ig a useful list of Adverbs, in addition to those 
already mentioned: 

1st, Of Place .—UiT :\ “ thence“ hither “ thither ; 
W jl “ whence; ‘‘ within;” “ without 

jJ, ‘ 4 under, beneath 5)b “ over, upon, above ;" ^ bp 

wheresoever;” W “ somewhere ;” eJ ^ u nowhere.” 

2nd, Of Time _aljuib, sl^ac“in the morning;” $l£j*L£> “in the 

evening;” “yesterday;” \&ji “ to-morrow ; v U“-» 1 before 

LP*i “after;” u yi1 “now;” al&t “then;” “instantly;” 

J>jb “ever;” “ neverJyJb ‘‘yet >” (jTjl ***? “afterward ; M 


3rd, O/* Number.—Jo6o. } ^jjo, “ once ;” jbj&J “ another time 
jb “ again ;”jbj^ “ twice “thrice,” &c. ; and so through 

all the numbers, adding the termination Jo bar , “ time ;” jb 
“ many times ;” sl£al£ or “ sometimes ;” Jo “so often ;” 

; b jbu-^ “ very often;” \sJo “ many times,” “ often ; M jb ^ 

seldom ;” “ also.” 

4th, Of Interrogation —“ where ?” “ why?” “how?^ 

“ how? or when ?” “how many ?” 


PREPOSITIONS. 

* 51. The simple Prepositions in this language are very 

few, probably not more than seven or eight in number. 
These are, j\ (in poetry frequently contracted into j) 44 from,” 

S' 

“ by^ “ with” (in company with); j} and “ on,” 
“upon;” iO or ^ “ in,” “ by,” “to “ without” (deprived 
of); to “up to,” “as far as;” J>- “except,” “besides;” 

“ in.” In their application they are placed before the sim¬ 
ple or nominative forms both of Nouns and Pronouns; as, 
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“in the city ^ J> “on me j3 ^ “ with tlie0 
“except them.” 

#. The rest of the Prepositions are, strictly speaking, Substantives or 
Adjectives, having one of the simple Particles above mentioned expressed 
or understood. Such of them as are Substantives require the izafdt ♦ or 
sign of the Genitive Case, between them and the Noun which they 
govern; as, (jycj yj “ under the ground ;” above the 

tree” ( i,e . on the top of the tree); ‘ near the city, 

literally, “to, or in the vicinity of the city.” Some of them may be 
viewed as Adjectives denoting comparison; as, (f° r 

& j&hO “before me;” J\ j\ ^ “ after that.” All these com- 
pound Prepositions may of course be used adverbially when occasion 
requires, as is the case in English; thus, * he went out;” 

_ I o 

“ he came forward “ he remained behind.” 

b. List of useful Prepositions.— bnjae , “ instead of\”j>\j> 

barabar , “ opposite,” or “ equal to;” barde , “ on account of;” 

j\ ba’d az y “ after ;” j+k> baghairy “ except;” dar miyan , 

“between ;” sired t e y “except,” “ besides;” towards;” 

berun, “without;” andarun , “within;”^) zahar, 

“ above j>.j zer y “beneath.” 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

52. Primitive Conjunctions, like the simple Prepositions, 
are not numerous. The following are of frequent occur- 
rence:—^^ J> “if;” *SQs “but,” “on the contrary;” 
I? “ whilst,” “ until“ when,” “ as;” &>, “ that,” 

“for,” “as;” or to) “but;” J£> “also;” J “and” 

'pronounced wa, and sometimes o); y “even,” “also;” 
i “or,” “either.” 

a. The rule for pronouncing the maiv-i-’atf, or conjunctive j naw 
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wetns to be nearly as follows;—When it connects sentences, or^ 

clauses of a sentence, it is pronounced wa; thus, j amad 
wa raft, “ he came, and he went.” Again, when it merely unites 

words in the formation of a phrase, it is sounded o; as, j S<\ 

dmad-o-raft , “coming and going/” ‘a thoroughfare;” 
shab-o-roz , “night and day,” “perpetually.” 

b . There are also, as might be expected, many compound expression- 
employed in this language as Conjunctions; as, Jl>- “whereas,” 

“inasmuch as;” •Ai** * * before that” ( antequam ) ; so, 

> ' . c / ° 

&jo “after that” ( posteaquam ) ; or ^b “not- 

withstanding;” or “although ;” “therefore.” 


INTERJECTIONS. 

53. In Persian, as in other languages, Interjections con¬ 
sist partly of adventitious sounds denoting the passions and 

s' 

emotions of the speaker; as, “ah!” “0!” &c. ; and 

partly of Substantives expressive of pain or pleasure, used 

elliptically, or in the Vocative Case; as, s\ “ Alas!” 

or liop “ Oh, misery!” To say more about this 
part of speech (if it may be correct to call it so) would be 
uselessly encroaching on the department of tho Vocabulary 
'or Dictionary. 

NUMERALS. 

54. In the following Table we shall give the leading 
Cardinal Numbers, together with the corresponding Arabian 
and European figures. It is needless to say that the whole 
system is extremely simple, and very similar to what we 
have in English. 
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CARDINAL NUMBERS. 



i 

1 

' > 0 

J *111*11-***>D 

rr 

22 

9 

r 

2 


r. 

30 


r 

3 


p. 

40 


p 

4 

i j'ii 

e. 

50 

c. 

0 

5 


1. 

60 

A 

i 

6 

O 

oluafc 

V. 

70 

l 

V 

7 

o 

A. 

80 

o 

A 

8 

* 

^y 

1. 

90 

9 


9 


i.. 

100 


i. 

10 

<JLb _5 ^ 

i.i 

101 

s jjb 

11 

11 

* 

r.. 

200 

C 

i r 

12 


r.. 

300 


tr 

13 


P.4 

400 


ip 

14 

G 

A^ib 

V 

c.. 

500 

oo 

a^pb 

1 c 

15 

G 

»»**> 

1.. 

GOO 


11 

16 

(. G 

V.. 

700 


|V 

17 

C G 

J>AflU»Jb 

A.. 

800 

a«Xi£ 

c ^ 

1A 

18 

19 

1.. 

900 

*$y 

M 

19 


1... 

1000 

** 

r. 

20 

s<> 

t ♦ • ♦ • 

10,000 

9 * 

ri 

21 

Lil3 f 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

100,000 


a . The formation of the Ordinal Numbers will be treated of under 
the head of Derivative Adjectives. All the other numbers occurring 
between the tens are formed simply by adding the smaller number to 
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tiie decade , by means of the Conjunction j o ; thus, j 

t( sixty and six,” and so for all others. 

b. The above figures or numeric cyphers, now used by the Arabs 
and Persians, are read like ours, from left to right; thus, the year 
of our aera 1861 is iaii ; so the corresponding year of the Hijra 1278 
is irvA. It is generally admitted, even by the Arabs themselves, that 
the decimal scale of notation was invented in India, and thence brought 
to Arabia. By the Arabs it was introduced into Europe through Spain 
or Sicily; and hence the system goes under the name of the Arabian 
Notation. At first sight it would appear to be at variance with the 
Arabian mode of reading (from right to left) ; but this is not really the 
case, as the Arabs do read the numbers from right to left. Thus, 
instead of saying, “ In the year of the Hijra (itva) One thousand two 
hundred and seventy-eight,” the Arabs say, u In the year of the Hijra, 
Eight and seventy and two hundred and one thousand,” or u Eight 
and seventy and two hundred after the thousand.” 

Cm The Musalmaiis reckon by lunar time in all their transactions, 
commencing from the day of the Hijra , or “ Flight,” viz. that on which 
Muhammad departed or fled from Mecca to Medina; which, according 
to the best accounts, took place on Friday, the 16th of July (18th, new 
style), A.D. 622. Their year consists of 12 lunations, amounting to 
354 days and 9 hours, very nearly: hence their New-year's Day will 
happen every year about eleven days earlier that in the preceding year. 
It follows, then, that there must be some difficulty in finding the exact 
day of the Christian aera which corresponds to any given day and year 
of the Hijra. 

d . The following rule will suffice for finding the number of solar or 
Christian years elapsed since any given Musalman date :—“ Subtract 
the given year of the Hijra from the current year of the same, and from 
the remainder deduct three per cent.; then you will have the number 
of solar or Christian years elapsed.” Thus, suppose we see a manu¬ 
script written A. H. 681, and wish to know its real age in Christian 
years, we subtract, in the first place, the number 681 from the current 
year of the Hijra, say 1256, and there remains 575: from this last we 
deduct three per cent., or 17, and there remains 558, which at that 
period is the real age of the manuscript in solar years. 

e. If the object, however, be to find the precise Christian date oorre., 
gponding to any given year of the Hijra, apply the following rule: — 
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From the given number of Musalman years, deduct three per cent., and 
to the remainder add the number 621*54: the sum is the period of the 
Christian aera at which the given current Musalman year ends. For 
example, we mentioned that the death of the poet Ahli happened 
A. H. 942: from this number deduct three per cent., or 28*26, and the 
remainder is 913*74. To this last add 621*54, and the sum = 1535*28, 
which shews that the Musalman year 942 ended in the spring of 1536. 
This very simple rule is founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, there being only about eight days 
of excess in the former period ; hence to the result found, as just stated, 
it will be requisite to add 8 days, as a correction, for every century 
elapsed of the Hijra. A more accurate proportion would be 101 lunar 
to 98 solar years, but this would lead to a less convenient rule for 
practical use. 

f. When great accuracy is required, and when the year, month, and 
day of the Muhammadan sera are given, the precise period of the Christian 
sera may be found as follows :— Mule . Express the Musalman date in 
years and decimals of a year; multiply by *970225: to the product 
add 621*54, and the sum will be the precise period of the Christian sera. 
This rule is exact to a day, and if in the Musalman date the day of 
the week be given, as is often the case, the very day is easily deter¬ 
mined. 


55. The Muhammadan or lunar months are made to con¬ 
sist of 30 and 29 days alternately ; but in a period of thirty 
years, it is found necessary to intercalate the last month 
eleven times, so as to be reckoned 30 days instead of 29. 
The months retain their Arabic names in all Muhammadan 
countries, and they are the following *.— 


NAME. 

DATS. 


NAME. 

DATS. 

M 9 

t** * 

. 80 



. 30 

j£u> . 

. 29 


** ✓ 

. 29 

J_5^' • 

. 30 



. 30 


. 29 


G 

. 20 


NAME. DATS. 

• . 30 
. . 29 

G 

tci . . 30 
Vo . 

\ . . 26 
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«. The following are the names of the days of the week, both Persian 


and Arabian. 


ARABIAN. 

Sunday. 

frJLlSo yah-shamba . 

+ 9 ' 

yaumu-l-alid . 

Monday. 

^ f 

du-ahamba. 

XD ^ 

yaumu-i-asnai:i. 

Tuesday. 

o 

si-shamba. 

s' 

yaumu-l-salasa . 

Wednesday. 

G 

chahar shamba. 

G 9 ' 

yaumu-l-arba d. 

Thursday. 

G G<* 

panj-shamba. 

^ yaumu-l-JihavM. 

Friday. 

ddina . 

yaumu-l-jum’a. 

Saturday. 

G 

shamba . 

9 ' 

Ou-Jl yaumu-l-sabat. 


DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

56. In Persian, the derivation of one word from another 
is effected by means of certain terminations, in a mannei 
similar to that which prevails in most of the European lan¬ 
guages. The words so derived are chiefly Substantives and 
Adjectives, together with a few Verbs and Adverbs, all of 
which we shall notice in their order. 

1 1st.- OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

a . Substantives denoting an agent or performer are derived from 
other Substantives or Adjectives, by adding the terminations ^b or 
j\£ or as, from jd “a door,” ^bj£ or “a door- 

keeper;" from Jo “evil,”j&JJ “evil-doer;” so,from “service,” 

“a servant or attendant;” from jJ “gold,” “a gold¬ 
smith, *r worker in gold.” In modern Persian, the terminations 
t jy and ^ (from the Turkish) are sometimes ro«t with; as, from 
jj “a musket,” a musketeer,” After a soft letter, 
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the termination lS »- is added; as, “ a gardener,*' from 

« ✓ ^ 
garden or orchard." 

b. Names relating to the place of any thing are formed by adding 

,jb, and ^); as, “a place 

abounding with lions/' from jxl* “ a lion;" “ a candlestick/' 

from “a candle or lamp ;" 01 “ a rose-bed," from 

u a rose or flowerso, from “ a stone," “a pi ace 

abounding with stones." A few are formed by adding andjb; 
as, “a hilly country;" jbjjj “ the channel of a stream," 

from and 

c. Diminutives arc formed by adding i-ii— for names of animals; 

tj (sometimes ) for inanimate beings; and cj>~, or , appli¬ 
cable to any Nouns; thus, f a little man," from fyc “a man;" 

*jib “a small grain," from aob “a grain;" “a little door or 

window/' from“a door." By adding the l imperceptible to the 
diminutive in ah, it denotes littleness in a disparaging sense; as, 

“a sneaking or contemptible mannikin." 

d. An Abstract Noun may be formed from any Adjective, simple or 

compound, by the addition of ma'ruf; as, iuj “goodness," 

from “good;" U the possessing of the world," 

“ royalty," from “ world-possessing," an epithet applied to 

monarchs. By adding ■ to Appellative Nouns an Abstract will be 
formed, denoting the state or profession indicated by the Noun; as, 

o o ^ 

“ sovereignty," from “ a king;" “traffic/' 

from “a merchant." If the primitive word should end in 

the weak ft, the * is suppressed, and the letter inserted before 

. C A~ 

adding the termination as, * sad," “ sadness;" so, 

#Jo> “ slave,” “ slavery.” A few Abstracts are formed by 

adding 1; as, “ heat,” from “hot.” 
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e. Verbal Nouns are formed by changing the final syllable ^— an 
of the Infinitive intOj^—; as, ^JJJ “ to see,” “seeing,” “a 

sight.” This termination occasionally gives the word the sense of 

G 

agent; as, “a purchaser,” “a seller.” The Infinitive 

itself is frequently used as a general Verbal Noun, like our words in 
ing; as, “the corning of Rustam.” In a few phrases the 

final u _ of the Infinitive is rejected; as, dJZ* j J*! “coming and 

going;” so, CL&’jj* j Jd ,j >- “ buying and selling,” “ traffic.” Another 
useful class of Verbal Nouns, denoting fitness, is formed from the Infi¬ 
nitive by adding {J~ ma’ruf ; as, “ duty,” “that which is fit 

or necessary to be done;” so, “ any thing eatable:” these may, 

•* x 

of course, be also viewed as Adjectives, according to the context. 

f. Another class of Verbal Nouns is formed from the root by adding 

or (jf»~ ; as, “speaking,” “conversation,” from the 

root of “ to speak ;” so, JJ^T “creation,” from the root 

of^T “to create.” The Noun denoting the Agent of a Verb is 
formed (as already stated, page 41) by adding the termination 5JO— 

G ^ 

to the root; as, BJJjo^il “the Creator :” and if the root ends with the 

long vowels a or o, the letter ^ is inserted between it and the ter- 
o 

mination ; as, *dujy “ the speaker.” 

G 

g. Sometimes the root itself is used as a Verbal Noun ; thus, ^ 

“grief,” from j£j “to grieve,” or “ be grieved ;” “ ardour,” 

or “burning,” from “ to burn.” A few Nouns may be formed 

from the root by adding (peculiar to Verbs in )• 

or * imperceptible; thus, “inflammation,” fromjy*, the root 

of “a command,” from “trembling,” 

from “ to tremble.” 

2nd. —OF ADJECTIVES. 

hf Adjectives denoting possession, &c. are formed by adding to Nouns 
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the terminations Ai*, tiJ or —> and 

as, from the root <jb “know,” Ub “learned;” “bashful,” 

from £jj£» “shame;” “sorrowful,” from ^P “sorrow;” 

“wealthy;” “ frightful;” “hopeful,” from Jo*1 

“hope;”jyl>* “possessed of life,” “an animal,” from “life,” 

fi Cj (j 

“soul;” “sorrowful,” from “sorrow;” “golden,” or 

“ made of gold,” from jj “ gold.” 

t. The terminations 1*>T, or L*>, A**, and Cjiy, added to 

Nouns, form Adjectives denoting similitude; j*li (rarely and 
and denote resemblance in colour; as, uT<jlli ' 4 like musk 
^“like the sun;”jL*fe>b- “like dust,” “ humble;” 

“ like the moon ;” 4 ruby-coloured ;” 44 of the colour 

of the tulip.” 

k. A large class of Adjectives, which may be termed gentile, patro¬ 

nymic, or relative, is formed from Substantives, by adding the ter¬ 
mination {J ~; thus, from 44 Persia,” <3!^ 44 Persian;” from 

tXijb “India,” 4 Indian;” from the city comes \jxZ» 

44 of, or belonging to Shiraz so, from the Substantives jfrZ* 44 a city,” 

.O c* o 

J&>- “a forest, ” /< the sea,” are formed the Adjectives 
{Jr**?* -^is term ” iat i°n is of extensive use in the formation of 

both Substantives and Adjectives. 

l. The terminations *>\— and (sometimes) added to Nouns, form 

Adjectives, denoting general or natural resemblance: hence fitness or 
worthiness, of the original Noun; as, 44 manful,” 44 worthy of a 

man;” 44 demoniac,” 44 worthy of a (j>d) demon;” 

“ princely, or fit for a prince.” We have mentioned already (§ 50, a.) 
that Adjectives are, when needed, used Adverbially; hence derivatives 
of this form are often employed as Adverbs. 

w. By adding the termination *— to the cardinal numbers, we form 

» 9 0 G 

the corresponding ordinal; thus, “the seventh,” from CL+hb 
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•seven/' When more words than one are required to express the 
ordinal number, the (*— is added to the last only; as, 

“ the twenty-seventh/' The word expressing the first of the ordinals, 
is an exception : the Arabic word is also frequently used; 
as, Jjp “Book or Section the Firstbut these words are not 

used, except for the first only. In the case of a number expressed by 
two or more numerals, of which the last is unity, the ordinal is formed 

9 

by adding (* to the uib; as, *&>, j “ the twenty-first.” 

' 999" 999 

The ordinals second and third may be or the rest 

follow the rule. 

n. A numeral followed by a Substantive, particularly those expressive 

of time, and a few others, will form a Compound Adjective denoting the 

same, by adding the a imperceptible; thus, J“one day,” 

&jj >)j cib “ of one day’s duration so, “ one year old,” 

4^0 “ a man aged thirty years.” In like manner, from 

“two hearts,” comes the Adjective or “two-hearted,” 

^ -- 

i.e. wavering, or fickle.” 

3d.— OF VERBS. 


o. The principal Derivative Verbs in Persian are those called Causal, 
already mentioned (§ 47). A few Verbs are derived from Arabic roots, 
by adding — ; as, “to seek,” or “send for;” “to 

understand;” from the Arabic roots c—“seeking,” and “ per¬ 
ception or understanding/ 


—OF ADVERBS. 

p* We have already stated that Adverbs in Persian have nothing 
peculiar in their formation, most Adjectives being used as Adverbs 
\\ hen occasion requires. This remark applies particularly to Adjectives 
in — andjtj, which, when they denote manner, as is often the case, 
may be considered as, Adverbs; as, “in the manner of a 

pedestrian.” or “pawn at chess;” “wisely;” “bravely.” 

5 
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COMPOUND WORDS. 

57. The Persian language abounds with compound words, 
consisting principally of Substantives and Adjectives, in the 
formation of which it bears a considerable resemblance to 
the English and German. We might even say, that, in this 
respect, it equals or surpasses the Sanskrit and Greek; with 
this difference, however, that in Persian, the members of the 
compound are generally written separate, and being void of 
inflexions, they are not so conspicuous to the sight as they 
are in the ancient and classical languages of India and Ionia. 
We shall here endeavour to describe the mode of forming the 
more useful compounds of the language, in the same order as 
in the preceding paragraph on Derivative Words. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

a . A numerous class of Compound Substantives is formed by the 
mere juxta-position of any two Nouns, in the reverse order of the Geni¬ 
tive Case, the sign of the izafat being rejected; as, 

“ cook-house, or kitchen,” from “cook,” and &3U- “ a house.' 1 

This is, in fact, equivalent to “ the house of the cook,” 

with the order of the words reversed; so, “the battle-field,” 

from rJj *' Contest,” and “ a place:” in like manner, *Ijl> 

“ the asylum of the world, an epithet applied to an Eastern monarch, 
equivalent to our words “ Her or His Majesty,” from “ the 

world,” and bUj “refuge;” so, “ a day-book,” djs* “ the 

book of wisdom,” &c. Compounds of this kind are extremely com¬ 
mon in English and German; witness such words as London Bridge, 
Custom House, Thames Tunnel, and thousands besides. 

b . There is a class of Verbal Nouns, not very numerous, consisting. 
1st, of two contracted Infinitives, connected with the conjunction ^ ; 

f*s, j CL+iS ‘ conversation,” literally, “ speaking and hearing 
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CUii « *.T “coming and going/ 7 “ intercourse.” 2ndly, A contracted 

u 

Infinitive, with the corresponding root; as, y>> y Cw> searching / 7 

J.cJl* conversation/ 7 The conjunction y in such cases is occa- 
Jf r * % i 

sionally omitted; as, iW ^T, y d w , the same as y d*\, &c. 


c. There are a few compounds similar to the preceding, consisting 
of two Substantives, sometimes of the same, and sometimes of different 

signification; as, ^y> y j^c or jyij> y jj* “an empire or kingdom/’ 
literally, “boundary and region/ 7 so, y “climate/ 7 literally, 
“water and air; 77 1*3 y yL> “rearing or bringing up (a plant or 
animal)/’ In these, also, the conjunction • may be omitted; as, 

G f G 

U3 y2d, (*y jj*> & c * 

d . An Infinitive or Verbal Noun, preceded by the Particle 13, is 

rendered negative; as, ydyxJ* 13 the “non-hearing/ 7 The difference 
between the use of the 13 and &3 is simply this, that 13 corresponds 
with our prefixes un , m, or non; and &3 with our no or not: in other 
words, b nd is used only in composition, and &3 na as the negative 
of a Verb. 

e. A few Substantives are compounded of a numeral and another 

Substantive; as, ‘'a quadruped; 77 ^) “the afternoon/’ 

being the third pah?' or watch of the day; so the days of the week, 

G O } G 

dJJ Lib “ Sunday/ 7 yd “Monday/ 7 m “Tuesday/’&e. 


* ADJECTIVES, OR EPITHETS. 

f. In these the Persian language is particularly rich, every writer 
using them more or less, according to his own pleasure. A very 
numerous class of Epithets is formed by the union of two Substantives; 
as, ^ “having cheeks like the tulip/ 7 “having the 

face of a fairy; 77 “having a heart like stone/’ 

“ having lips (sweet) as sugar/ 7 It would be needless to extend the 
list; we may merely observe that the idea conveyed by compounds of 
this sort is, that the person to whom the epithet is applicable is possessed 
of the object expressed in the second member of the compound, in a 
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es 

degree equal to, or resembling, the first. In English we have many 
instances, in the more familiar style, of this kind of compound; as, 
u iron-hearted/' “ bull-headed,” “ lynx-eyed,” &c. 

g. Another numerous class, similar to the preceding, is formed ov 
prefixing an Adjective to a Substantive; as, Jfjj'-r’y* " having a 

9 o 

fair face;” “of pure intention;” “distressed in 

heart “ °f a golden pen,” an epithet applied to Mulla 
Muhammad Husain Kashmiri,* the finest writer of the TaTIk hand 
at the munificent Court of Akbar, and in all probability the finest that 
ever lived. The idea conveyed by these compounds is, that the person 
to whom they apply possesses the object expressed in the second member 
of the compound, in the state or manner indicated by the first. We 
have many such compounds in English, used in familiar conversation, 
and newspaper style, such as “ clear-sighted,” u long-headed,” li sharp- 
witted,” “ hard-hearted,” &c. 

li. Perhaps the most numerous class of the Epithets is that composed 
of Verbal Roots joined to Substantives or Adjectives; as, 

“ world-subduing ;” Jx .GhJJi “ strife-exciting;” “ giving 

rest to the soul“ ravishing the heart‘moving 
lightly.” Most Grammarians consider the Verbal Roots in such com¬ 
pounds as contractions of the Present Participle in ^\— or \—. We 
do, indeed, sometimes find the real Participle in use ; as, yjjfl 
“intrepid,”literally,“heart-bearing,” (German, herzhaft); so, 

“ moving or waving like a cypress;” but the occurrence of such phrases 
is very rare, compared with those ending in the verbal root. The Greek 
language has numerous compounds of the same kind, in subsiance 
similar to the Persian, such as epyoXdfios “ one who undertakes a work,” 

* It is impossible to imagine any thing more beautiful of its kind than 
the penmanship of Mulla Hussain. I happen to possess a manuscript 
of the Bustan of Sa’di, written by him ; and assuredly the perusal of a 
page thereof makes one view all other fne manuscripts as downright 
deformity. It is but fair to observe, that several penmen have either 
veceived or assumed the epithet of Zarin-Kalam ; but there is but on *, 
Mulla Husain, worthy of the designation. 
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degree equal to, or resembling, the first. In English we have many 
instances, in the more familiar style, of this kind of compound; as, 
“ iron-hearted/' “ bull-headed,” “ lynx-eyed,” &c. 

g. Another numerous class, similar to the preceding; is formea dv 
prefixing an Adjective to a Substantive; as, “ having a 

9 - O 3 

fair face;” “of pure intention;” “distressed in 

heart;” ** °f a golden pen,” an epithet applied to Mulla 

Muhammad Husain Kashmiri,* the finest writer of the Ta’lik hand 
at the munificent Court of Akbar, and in all probability the finest that 
ever lived. The idea conveyed by these compounds is, that the person 
to whom they apply possesses the object expressed in the second member 
of the compound, in the state or manner indicated by the first. VVe 
have many such compounds in English, used in familiar conversation, 
and newspaper style, such as “ clear-sighted,” “ long-headed,” “ sharp- 
witted,” “hard-hearted,” &c. 


h. Perhaps the most numerous class of the Epithets is that composed 
of Verbal Roots joined to Substantives or Adjectives; as, 
“world-subduing;” “strife-exciting;” “giving 

' ' ^ 99 

rest to the soul“ ravishing the heart;” “moving 

lightly.” Most Grammarians consider the Verbal Roots in such com¬ 
pounds as contractions of the Present Participle in or 1—. We 

do, indeed, sometimes find the real Participle in use ; as, 
“intrepid,”literally,“heart-bearing,” (German, herzhaft ); so, 

“ moving or waving like a cypress;” but the occurrence of such phrases 
is very rare, compared with those ending in the verbal root. The Greek 
language has numerous compounds of the same kind, in substance 
similar to the Persian, such as epyoXdfios u one who undertakes a work,” 


* It is impossible to imagine any thing more beautiful of its kind than 
the penmanship of Mulla Hussain. I happen to possess a manuscript 
of the Bustan of Sa'di, written by him ; and assuredly the perusal of a 
page thereof makes one view all other fne manuscripts as downright 
deformity. It is but fair to observe, that several penmen have either 
received or assumed the epithet of Zarin-Kalam : hut there is but one , 
Mulla Husain, worthy of the designation. 
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ctnd i7r7roTp6<f>o<z “one who rears horses,” where we have the Noun and 
Verbal Root in the simple state, or crude form, with the termination o<? 
superadded; so that the agreement between the Greek and Persian 
compound is complete, it being borne in mind that the latter language 
has no termination to add. Hence there is no solid reason for calling 
the Verbal Roots, in Persian compounds, Participles; while, on the con¬ 
trary, the use of the term is objectionable, as it nrsleads the student. 
Compound Epithets of a similar kind are frequently used by our best 
English Poets; such as, “ the night-tripping fairy the cloud- 
compelling Jove;” “ the temple-haunting martlet:” but though we use 
the Present Participle in such compounds, it by no means follows that 
other languages should do the same. 


i. Another class of Epithets is compounded of a Substantive and a 
Past Participle ; as, “ experienced,” “ one who has seen 

the world ;” *JycjlulXio- “ one who has been tried in battle,” 

J c * • « 

i.e. “trained to war;” so, ‘ one who has felt sorrow;” 

“one who has laid a snare;” “one who has 

endured affliction.” 


h. There is an extensive class of Adjectives formed by prefixing the 
Particles b “with, or possessed of;” and ^ “without, or deprived 
of,” to Substantives; as, JUb “rich,” “possessed of wealth;” 
(jtJjb “cheerful, or joyous,” an epithet applied to the planet 

Venus; so, heartless, or disconsolate;” ^ unjust;” 

“ without need,” “ lie who is above all assistance,” an epithet 
applied to the Almighty. 

/. The Particles ^ and ^b, prefixed to Nouns and Verbal Roots, 
form a considerable class of Epithets. literally denotes “ little 

but in composition it seems almost to convey the idea of “nothing, 
or negation;" as, ^ of little strength;” Idtle 

sense," “stupid;" “eating little," ‘ abstemious* L-^bj*^ 

“ improcurable." The Particle ^b denotes “ equality, or association,” 
and, like the preceding, is compounded with Nouns or Verbal Roots. 
Its effect is the same as the Greek apa, or the Latin con ; as, 
^ “ a fellow-traveller, or one who goes on the 9 ame road/” the 
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game as a,Ko\ov6o<; (from apa, and /ce\ei>0o?); so, ‘of the 

same age,” “ coeval “ intimate,” “ sitting together 

a a playfellow.” We may add, in conclusion, that almost all 
the compounds, of the species described in paragraphs f, g, //, i, k, 
and l y may occur either as Substantives or Adjectives; hence they may 
be appropriately classed under the term Epithets or Compound Epithet# 

w. The Particle b, prefixed to an Adjective, simple or compound, 
renders it negative ; as, <^i)bb “ impure,” from <jJb “ pure ;” so, 
from “ of pure or sincere intention,” comes 

“of wicked intention.” It is also prefixed to Verbal Roots and Par¬ 
ticiples; as, ^bb “ ignorant,” &2yL*>b “ not commended,” “disre¬ 
putable.” Sometimes it is prefixed to Substantives ; as, “ not 
according to one’s desire,” perhaps elliptically for b; for we 
meet withjtfb and j\£jb “ worthless,” still in use. 


VEUHS. 


n. Persian Verbs, like those of the Sanskrit, Greek, &e., may be 
compounded with a Preposition; as, jd “ to come in ;” 

“ to rise up.” Adverbs may also be prefixed in like manner; as, 
jji “ to sit down ^)b “ to soar upwards ;” but 

in such phrases there is hardly any peculiarity deserving the name of 
a compound. 

0 . 0 9 9 " 

o. The Verbs and are frequently 


used with Substantives or Adjectives, in the general sense of “ making;” 
as, * to make an order,” ” to command 

“ to make content,” “ to satisfy “ to pay attention,” 

^ 9 u '' 

“ to notice;” 6 to peruse (a letter).” The Verbs 


and are occasionally used in the same sense; ; s, 

“ to make search ^ “ to express an opinion.” 

The Verbs and are used in the sense of “to suffer,” 

* to experienceas, ^ to grieve* to 

In this general acceptation, the Verb 


suffer affliction.” 
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to gee ” occasionally applies to some of the other senses ; as, 

f 

to smell,” literally, 1 to see or experience fragrance.” 

58. A knowledge of the Persian compounds will be abso¬ 
lutely necessary, in order to peruse with advantage the 
finest productions of the language. The Poets in general 
make frequent use of such terms; and several grave His¬ 
torians indulge freely in the practice. In the version of 
Pilpay’s Fables, entitled, The Anwar! Suhailr, by Husain 
Va’iz, there are at least as many compounds as sentences; 
and the same may be said of the Tales of ’Inayat Ullah, 
called, The Bahar i Danish: but the perfection of the system 
will be found in the commencement of a Persian epistle, 
where it is a point of etiquette to employ a great number 
of fine-sounding words, that mean nothing. The business 
part of the Letter is generally disposed of in a few words, 
or at most lines, at the conclusion. 


SECTION V. 

ON SYNTAX. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

59. In the preceding Sections we have treated of the 
letters, syllables, and words of the Persian language. We 
now come to the most important part of the subject—the 
construction of sentences, or, in other words, the rules for 
speaking and writing the language correctly. We have 
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hitherto taken for granted that the student is acquainted 
with the ordinary terms of Grammar, and is able to dis¬ 
tinguish the various parts of speech (common to all lan¬ 
guages) from one another. It is probable, however, that he 
may not have turned his attention to the analysis of sentences, 
which ought to form a preliminary step to the Syntax of 
every foreign tongue. On this account, we request his 
attention to the following general, or rather universal prin¬ 
ciples of language, an acquaintance with which will enable 
him to comprehend more fully some of the rules which we 
are about to state. 

a. A simple sentence consists of three parts; viz. a Nominative, or 
Agent; a Verb; and an Attribute, or Complement; as, “ Fire is hot;” 
“ Fire consumes wood.” In the first sentence, fire is the Nominative, 
or subject of affirmation; hot is the Attribute, or that which is affirmed 
of the subject, fire ; and the Verb is serves to express the affirmation. 
Again, in the sentence “ Fire consumes wood,” fire is the Nominative, 
or Agent, consumes is the Verb, and wood is the object . It appears, 
then, that the shortest sentence must consist of three words, expressed or 
understood; and it will be found that, the longest is always reducible to 
three distinct parts, which may be considered as so many compound 
words. For example: “ The scorching fire of the thunder-cloud utterly 
consumes the tall and verdant trees of the forest.” In this sentence, the 
words fire, consumes , and trees, are qualified or restricted by particula 
circumstances: still, the complex term, “ The scorching fire of the 
thunder-cloud” is the Nominative; “utterly destroys” is the Verb; and 
“ the tall and verdant trees of the forest” is the object. The Sanskrit 
language, the most philosophic of human tongues, or, as the Brahmans 
not unreasonably say, “ the language of the gods,” would easily and 
elegantly express the above sentence in three words. “ The scorching 
fire of the thunder-cloud” might be thrown into one compound word in 
the Nominative Case; the Verb “utterly consumes” would be expressed 
by a Preposition in composition with the Verb to consume; and “the 
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tall and Verdant trees of the forest” might be formed into one compound 
word in the Accusative Case plural. 

b. Although every simple sentence is reducible to three distinct parts, 
yet it is not easy to find a general term that will accurately apply to any 
of these parts except the Verb. When the sentence is expressed by the 
Verb “ to be,” the three parts may be called the Nominative , the Verb, 
and Attribute; as, “James is diligent.” When the sentence is ex¬ 
pressed by any other Neuter Verb, the parts may be called Nominative, 
Verb, and Complement; as, “ James went from England to India.” Lastly, 
when the sentence has an Active Verb, the parts are Agent, Verb, and 
Object; as, “ James purchased a horse.” Perhaps the terms least liable 
to objection will be Nominative, Verb, and Complement; yet even 
these would be found inadmissible when applied to the Hindustani, the 
Marhatti, and several other dialects of that class. In Persian, however, 
the latter terms are not inapplicable: we shall therefore employ them in 
this sense in the next paragraph, when treating of the arrangement of 
words. 

r. A compound sentence, or period, consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected by a Conjunction, expressed or understood; as, 
“ Knowledge fills the mind with entertaining views, and administers 
to it a perpetual series of gratifications: it gives ease to solitude; fills 
a public station with suitable abilities; and, when it is mixed with com¬ 
placency, it adds lustre to such as are possessed of it.” It will be 
a useful exercise for the student to analyse, by himself, the above com¬ 
pound sentence, which consists of five simple sentences, in all of which, 
knowledge, or its substitute it, is the Nominative. The last two clauses 
make but one simple sentence, for they amount merely to this: “ Know¬ 
ledge, mixed with complacency, adds lustre to such as are possessed 
of it.” 

d . It may happen that the Nominative to the Verb is a short sentence; 
as, “ What he says is of no consequence.” So the Complement may 
also be a sentence; as, “ I know not what he thinks.” These sen¬ 
tences are equivalent to, “ His speech, or speaking, is of no conse* 
quenceand, “ I know not his thoughts.” It may also happen that 
the Nominative, or the Complement, or both, may be qualified with 
a relative clause, which is equivalent to an Adjective. When such 
relative sentence# or clauses occur, they must not be confounded with 
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Nominative, with all its restricting circumstances, coming 
first; then the Complement; and, lastly, the Verb, with 
its qualifying word immediately before it. Words and 
phrases denoting time, manner, &c., when they apply to 
the whole sentence, and not to any particular part of it, 

.. * G 

are placed first; as, j> (JT^*** J-* 

Cm * 

roze, dar shahre, dariveshe bar dukani bakkale 
raft , “ One day, in a certain city, a danvesh went to the 
shop of a certain trader.” When the Complement of a Verb 
is a complete sentence it is put last, as in English; thus, 

C C. oA; G ^ 

'j* >— an mard gvft, mard 

ihmak mz-pindari ? “ Tliat man said, 4 Do you consider me 

G 

a fool V ” So in the sentence, sS Joi 

O G G 

JO^ j\ padshahe dar Jchwab did ki 

tamdmi danddnhd,e o uftdda and , “ A certain king saw in 
a dream that the whole of his teeth had dropped out,” where 
the phrase “the whole of his teeth had dropped out” is 
the Complement to the Verb “saw,” or “saw in a dream.” 
When the Object is qualified by a relative sentence, the 
Object is placed before the Verb, and the qualifying phrase 
after it, as in the beginning of the Gulistan of Sa’di: 

G G 9 9 G 

padshahe rd shuriidam ki ha kushtani asire ishdrat kardi 
‘‘ I have heard of a king who issued the order (made the 
signal) for the executing of a certain captive.” So in the 

o G J 9 

sentence, s j\ \j 
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j\)i CL+J&J JW yake rd az muluki ’Ajam 

^ • 

hikdyat kunand ki dasti tatawul ba malt rcTiyat daraz kard . 
“ They relate of one of the kings of Persia, that he extended 
the hand of usurpation over the property of the people;’* 
where the relative phrase comes last. 

a. In further illustration of the preceding general rule, together with 
its occasional exceptions, let us analyze the story given as an exercise 
in reading (§ 23), viz. that of the Villager and his Ass— hihayatl 
dihhan o khar ; and to make the matter less difficult at this stage 
of the student’s progress, we shall still employ the Roman character. 
First sentence: Dihhdne khare dasht —“ A villager had an as9.” 
This sentence is exactly like the first quoted above, only the object 
(khare) has not the sign rd attached to it, which, as we shall see 
hereafter, is not always necessary, nor even admissible, to distinguish 
the Accusative Case. Second sentence : Az sababi be-kharji. khur-rd 
bard,e charidan ba-baghe sar mi-dad —“ For the sake of economy 
(non-expenditure), (he) gave its head (ix. its liberty) to the ass, for 
the purpose of grazing in a certain garden.” In this sentence the 
subject, the Verb, and the object are complex, or accompanied by 
circumstances. The Nominative is, “the villager, ” qualified by the 
phrase “from motives of economy;” the Verb is, mi-dud , “gave, or 
used to give/’ qualified by the word sar “head;” and the object, 
or Complement, is, “ to the ass, for the purpose of grazing in a certain 
garden.” Third sentence: Mardumdni bdgh khar rd mi-zadand; 
wa az zara’at ba dar mi-kardand— te The people of the garden 
used to beat the ass; and (they) used to drive him out from the 
cultivated ground.” This is a compound sentence, consisting of two 
distinct assertions, connected by the Conjunction wa “and.” The 
Nominative of both sentences is, “The people of the garden;” the 
Object is, “ the assand in the last sentence, the Verb mi-kardand 
is qualified by the words, “ out from the cultivated ground.” Fourth 
sentence : Moze dihkdn posti sher rd bar khar bast; wa guft $ 
waliti shab bara t e charidan tu bar a,z, wa dwaz makun —“ One 
day the villager fastened the skin of a lion upon the ass; and said (to 
the brute), At the time of night, you go forth for the purpose of grazing, 
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and do not make a noise.” Here, again, we have a compound sentence 
made up of two propositions, as in the preceding. We may observe 
that the words “ one day,” being applicable to the whole sentence, and 
not to any particular member of it, are placed first of all. The Nomi¬ 
native is, “the villager;” the Verb, “ fastened;” and, “ the skin of the 
lion upon the ass” is the Complement. In the second part of this 
compound sentence, the Nominative is still “the villager;” the Verb 
is guft “ said;” and the rest of the sentence is the Complement to that 
Verb. This, as we have stated, is an exception to the general rule 5 
viz. when the Complement to a Verb is a complete sentence, simple 
or compound, such Complement follows the Verb. Fifth sentence: 
Ilamckunan har shah ha posti she/' an lihar bu-ba yh mi-raft — u Thus, 
every night, with the lion's skin, the ass used to go into the garden.” 
This sentence requires little remark. The Nominative is an khar 
“that ass,” accompanied with circumstances; viz. “in that manner, 
with the lion's skin.” liar shab, “ every night," qualifies the whole 
sentence. Sixth sentence: llarhi ha shab midul, yaldn nil ddnist 
hi in sher ast— u Whoever saw (him) by night thought for certain 
that this is a lion.” A compound sentence ; the Nominative of the firgt 
part of which is “whoever;” the Verb is “saw,” qualified by the 
words, “by night;” and “him” is the Object. In the second j art 
the Nominative “ he” is understood; the Verb is “thought,” qualified 
by the Adverb “for certain;” and the Complement (following the 
Verb, as in the fourth sentence) is, “that this is a lion.” Seventh 
sentence : SJiabe b agh ban ora did, wa az tars bar bdldte darakhte 
raft —“ One night the gardener saw him ; and from fear he went upon 
the top of a tree.” Here the word shabe , “ one night,” qualifies the 
whole compound sentence, and comes first of all. In the second 
^clause, baghban (understood) is the Nominative, with the accompany¬ 
ing circumstance, az tars , u from fear.” Eighth sentence: Dar 
a mate an, Mare digar hi dar an nazdihi bud, aivaz hard; wa khari 
dikkan niz ba dwaz dar dmad; wa bang zadan misli khar an girift— 
“In the midst of this (mean while), another ass, which was in that 
vicinity, made a noise; and the ass of the villager also into braying 
came; and began to raise a cry in the manner of asses.” This is a com¬ 
pound sentence, consisting of three simple sentences; in the first of which 
is placed Dar ama,e an, which qualifies the whole sentence. Khan 
digar hi dar an nazdihi bud is the Nominative of the first sentence, 
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qualified by a relative clause, which the Sanskrit would have expressed 
by a Compound Adjective. , Ninth sentence : BaghJban ora shindkht 
tva danist hi in hist —“ The gardener recognised him, and knew who this 
was.” A compound sentence: the Complement to the Verb danist , in 
the last clause, is hi in hist , which is placed after the Verb. Tenth sen¬ 
tence : Az darakht farod amad, rva an khar ra bisydr lat bi-zad — 
“ From the tree he came down, and very much did beat that ass with 
s. stick.” Eleventh sentence: Az inja khiradmandan gufta and 
hi , u khar an ra khamoshi bih ” —“ On this subject the wise lmve said, 
‘ That for the asses silence is best/ ” It is needless to add any remark 
on the last two sentences, which present no peculiarity that we have not 
already noticed. 

b. The preceding story in the native character (§ 23) will afford the 
student an easy example for his first lesson in translating. He ought, 
at the same time, to ascertain the exact meaning of each word, from the 
Vocabulary, and be able to parse the whole of them, by a reference 
to the preceding portion of the Grammar. In like manner let him 
analyse and translate Story II., after which he may proceed to the 
Selections at the end of the work. When he has read, and carefully 
analysed, from fifteen to twenty pages of the Selections, he may then 
with advantage peruse the rules of Syntax which follow. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, 
AND PREPOSITIONS. 

61. As the Adjectives in Persian are all indeclinable, the 
learner is freed from all anxiety on the score of concord: he 
has merely to remember, that, as a general rule, Adjectives 
follow the Substantives which they qualify, and the Substan¬ 
tive in such circumstances takes the mark of the izafat\ 
as in the formation of the Genitive Case, explained in § 29; 
thus, j>jj “the sincere minister;” , “a 

beautiful face“ a ringlet with the fra¬ 
grance of musk.” 
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a. In poetry it ie not uncommon to place the Adjective first, exactly 

> O / 

as in English; thus, Firdausi lias j\jx£jb “ an 

intelligent counsellor by the hand of the king;” where the Adjective 
precedes the SubstantiveWhen the Adjective thus 
precedes the Substantive (which sort of construction is, in Persian, 
called “the inverted epithet”), the mark of the izafat is not used. 

b. We have already explained (§ 57, /. &c.) the nature of Compound 
Adjectives: we may further observe here, that any Noun with a 
Particle prefixed to it may become an expressive Epithet; as, JLb 

“ a man possessed of wealth.” Many Epithets consist of three or more 

G G Gy 

words; as, * a country taken in war;” so 

flAJJ H a slave with a ring in his ear.” So in the 
Bustan of Sa’di we have J> (j*?* Allwise, 

who endows the tongue with speech where the Substantive 
has the rest of the line for its Epithet. In fact, there is no limit to 
the extent to which the composition of Epithets may be carried in 
this language; and it is necessary that, in every instance, the student 
should be able to distinguish them, that he may add the mark of the 
izafat to the preceding Noun, which they serve to qualify. 

c. Numeral Adjectives precede the Substantives to which they be¬ 
long ; and what is altogether at variance w ith our notions of concord, 
the Substantive is generally put in the singular number; as, 

“ a hundred years,” instead of SjO ; so, “ ten 

darweshes,” instead of ^ ; in which expressions the numeral 

word prefixed is sufficient to indicate the plurality of the Noun, without 
adding the usual termination. In fact, we frequently hear in our own 
language, among the common people, such phrases as “ five pound,” 
“ten mile:” and the expressions, “a hundred horse,” “three hundred 
cannon,” &c. are allowed to be good historical English. 

d. Sometimes a phrase from the Arabic, constructed according to 
the grammatical rules of that languages, may be introduced as an 

" g £ y c y 

Epithet to a Persian Substantive; thus, 

u a derwish, whose prayers are answered;” so, JytJl Jj$\*o 
u a man sincere in speech;” 1 generous of soul.” 
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e . The Adjective Pronouns and ^1 precede their Substantives; 
and there are a few Adjectives of a pronominal nature which may 
optionally precede or follow ; as, (t all “ other 

Z* } o ^ 

£&* “ some or severalthus, or ** a US> “ all the 

peopleso, or Jj>i “ the other woman jjj or 

jjj some or several days.” 


62. Our word than, after the comparative degree, is ex¬ 


pressed in Persian by j); thus, “more 

^ *o > . < 

splendid than tne sunso, Cf* 

G i t S “' j' ' 

y j l j ^j! “O king, we are, 

in this world, h:ss than you as to pomp, but more happy in 
our enjoyments.” The Adjective &> “ good,” is often used 
in the positive form when denoting comparison, as in the 
following maxim from the of Shaikh Sa’di; viz. 


^yG G Zj " 1 O } 

ySCl>\sjci j\ ao “ 


Falsehood, 


fraught with good advice, is preferable to the truth, when 
tending to excite strife;” so, in the following sentence, 

‘‘Silence is better than evil speaking, but speaking well is 
better than silence.” 


a. The superlative degree, when used, governs the Genitive, as in 

><J G 

our own language ; thus, “ the best of wen 

so, C1 aa*>\ ^ “ They say that the meanest 

of animals is the ass.” The same rule applies to superlative forms 

w G 

from the Arabic j as, c—*' the most illustrious of the 

prophets.” 
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b Sometimes the Superlative is employed merely in an intensive 
sense, like a simple Adjective; in which case the izafat is not used, 
ns in the couplet— 

P P 

“ I will not say that I have given an exceedingly noble lady to 
a most highly-renowned husband.” 

03. In Persian, the Particles called Prepositions are, 
strictly speaking, very few in number, probably not more 
than those already given in § 51; viz. j\ “from;”’ b “ with;” 
j) “on;” JO “in,” “into;” ^ “without;” tS “till,” “as 
far as;” y* “except,,” “besides;” and “in;” which in 
variably take the simple or Nominative form of a Noun oi 

G 

Pronoun after them; as, “from Baghdad 

c 

to Shiraz;” iZ+kj j3 b “ I will go with thee.” Such 

other words as are used like Prepositions are really Nouns, 
and in construction require the izafat; as, 0)3 “ near 
the minister,” which is an elliptical form of expression for 

G 

Ojj 0)3 JO “in the vicinity of the minister;” so jij 

✓ s' s' ✓ 

<£ imder the earth j-s> “ above his head ;” 

ki before me,” that is, in front 

of me.” The student will do well in committing to memory 
the simple Prepositions, and in recollecting that the rest 
require the izafat when they govern a Substantive. 

P 

a . It may be proper to observe that the Particle j>~ is a specie* 
of Noun, denoting “ other,” “ else/" and consequently we should 

P 
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expect it to be followed by the izafat; which, however* is not the 
case; thus, in the following line from Sa’di— 

“ Pity it were he should speak other than (what is; good ”— 


we know, from the metre, that j>- has no izafat. We may farther 
mention, that the Particle u is more generally used as a Conjunction, 
i ill," or “until,” “whilst*” a£}5 “so that,” “in order that.” 


PRONOUNS. 

64. We shall now treat more particularly of those classes 
of Pronouns, the explanation of which we passed over in 
§ 39, the others having nothing peculiar in their construc¬ 
tion. The following may be denominated affixed, because, 
with the exception of the 3d plural, they are always joined 
to some word or other in the sentence in which they are 
employed. 


PER8. 

SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

1. 

r ^ 

it ,, 

my or me. 

t> 

“ our or us.” 

2. 

o— 

“ thy or thee.”’ 


“ your or you.” 

3. 

A ^ 

o* ; 

( u his, her, its,” or i 
( “ him, her, it ” ) 


“ their or them.” 


When these pronominal terminations are joined to Nouns, 
they generally correspond with our Possessives, my, thy, &c.; 
as, “my heart;” O^U^“thy hook;” “Ids, her, or 

its headthe plural terminations are very rarely used, their 
place being supplied by the nom. pi. of the Personal Pronouns 
employed in apposition as Nouns; thus, U ^5 “ our 

hearts,” or “hearts of us;” “your horses,” or 
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“ horses of you;” JU> “ the condition of them.” 

s' 

When the Noun ends in a imperceptible, the terminations 
^ Oi ,j5», become cA, and (jiA; as, ^ “my 

robe,” &c.: and if the Noun ends in 1 or J long, they become, 
in order to avoid a hiatus, f; ; as, ^ “my 

foot;” “thy hair “ his or her face.” 

These are euphonic principles, similar in their nature to 
those already detailed in § 48, a., with respect to the verbal 
terminations added to Substantives, Adjectives, and Par¬ 
ticiples. 

65. When the terminations (*—, , u 5 *—, are joined 

to the persons of a Verb, they correspond with the Dative or 
Accusative Case of the Personal Pronouns ; as, 

“ I saw thee “ I said to him.” It appears, then, 
that these affixes may be employed to denote the Possessives 
my, thy, his, &c., as well as the Dative and Accusative, 
to me, to thee; or, me, thee, &c., according to circumstances. 
When employed in the latter sense, they may be joined not 
only to the Verb which governs them, but to any word in 
the sentence, with the exception of the simple Prepositions, 
already noticed, and a few of the Conjunctions, as j “ and,” 
b “or,” &c. ; thus, “ the porter did not 

admit me,” or, verbatim, “the porter to me guidance not 
6 ff ■> ^ 

made;” so, the earth has so much 

consumed it.” In instances of this kind the student must 
be guided by the context; as, ^>bJj.S, in the first of the 
above examples, when merely taken by itself, may also mean 
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“ my porterbut when Sa’di (from whom the expression 
is taken) states, in the sentence immediately preceding, “that 
he went to wait on the great man," the true meaning of the 
expression will be obvious. 

t 

66. The invariable word in Persian, corresponds 

9 ** 

with our Reciprocal Pronoun self; as, 2y>- ^y<, “ I myself 

f f 

thou thyself,” &c. It may also be the Nominative 
to any person of the Verb, the verbal termination sufficiently 

P 9 

shewing the sense; as, myself wont 

O 9 ^ 

OJ&J “they themselves went.” The usage of the 

9 

Persian language requires the employment of on 

certain occasions, as a substitute for a Possessive Pro¬ 
noun; thus, CL+V 2>y>* W jSjj “the goldsmith 

went to his own house,” literally, “ to the house of self 

*** \9 

pJvol ijp ^ j) “ I was coming from my garden,” 
or “ from the garden of self.” 


a . The following is a general rule for the employment of If, 

in a simple sentence, a Personal Pronoun in an Oblique Case (as, me , 

thee , of me, or w?/, &c.) be required, and if it be of the same person 

with the Nominative of the sentence, the place of such Pronoun 

s 

must be supplied in Persian by ; thus, I am writing my letter/’ 

} w 

ij* } i-e- “ I write the letter of (my) self/’ so, 

' S' * * ' 

Oj “ Zaid beat his (own) slave” (not another man’s); 

o o s ' it 

AXjj the people went to their own houses.” 

In recent Persian works composed iri India this last sentence would 

o o p 

be expressed I have not, however, tnet 

with such an expression in any good Persian author. 
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b. It is ;»lmost unnecessary to state, that when the two Pronouns 
are not of the same person, or rather when the latter Pronoun does 
not belong to the Nominative of the sentence, cannot be used ; 

9 9 ' 

hs, “ Zaid beat your slave,” Vlv** ^.j» BO > * Zaid beat his 

^meaning another person’s) slave,” tSJ VJ\ *3£j. We may 

observe, that instead of the words > and 

are sometimes used: also occurs, but only in the 3d pers. sing.; 

9 ' 

as, jd **I saw Zaid in his own house;” 

literally, “ I saw Zaid in the house of his self.” This sentence, by 
the way, would at first sight seem to be at variance with part of the 
preceding rule; but the expression amounts to this, “ I saw that Zaid 
was in his own house,” or u 1 saw Zaid, who was in his own house.” 


c. We find in the last London edition of the Gulistan, Book III. 
Ap. 8, the following suspicious reading: \SJL J\ ^> 

“ One of the sages made a prohibition to his son,” where the use of the 
Pronoun — is at variance with the general rule. We have con¬ 
sulted nine manuscripts of the original in our possession, not one of 
which has the Pronoun —. In M. Semelet’s edition of the 

Gulistan, printed at Paris, 18*28, the same error is repeated, although 
the work pretends to great critical accuracy. 

67. With regard to the Demonstrative Pronouns and 

(j), we have little further to add. When the nam* of an 
irrational being, or of an inanimate object, has been men- 
tioned, and reference is made to it afterwards by a Pronoun, 
as it or they, /.wt and uA with their plurals, are gerie- 

w t 

rally used, seldom or ; thus, in the apologue, 

jy taL * jjl» “ The lion said, The 

painter of it (alluding to a picture) is (was) a manso 

oc #■»'' S 

“ The wise men were at 
a loss in the explaining of it” (viz. the dream). 
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a. The phrases ^ J, y yl, or j\, y j; Ac., are 

" ^ l t c .° 

equivalent to our words mine, thine , &c.; as, C^y ^1 ya* 

“The throne of Egypt is thineso, in the Akhlahi Muh$im f we 

have the phrases f £y ^ fcJJ' “ Whose house was this 

originally ?” “ He said, That of my grandfather’s.” 

9 / '^9 

&> “ When he died, whose did it be- 

come ?” ^1 jl l1a£C “ He said, That of my father’s,” &c. 

68. The words and «JU> ? in Persian, generally 

correspond, in the Nominative Case, with our Relative 
Pronouns who and which ; but Dr. Lumsden shews 
that they are merely connectives, and have the Perso¬ 
nal Pronouns understood after them ; thus, Sa’di has 

CilU “I saw a prince who 
possessed wisdomafter sZ the Personal Pronoun j\ is under- 

c c 

stood; as, Ji A^^that lie possessed wisdom.” 

As the Personal Pronoun, however, is generally left out, 
the Particles tsZ and &>• have been considered, by some 
Oriental Grammarians, as relatives . The following sen¬ 
tence from the Gulistan, to which many others might 
be added, confirms Dr. Lumsden’s views on this subject: 

x+m * fjAZ) y “ The fool wht 

burns (sets up) a camphor candle in a clear day;” where 
j* is a contraction ofj\ & ; literally, “ The fool, that he 
burns,” &c., where the mere sZ, if it were a Relative, would 
have quite sufficed, and have equally preserved the metre. 

a. When the Persians have occasion to express a sentence, con¬ 
taining what, in European Grammars, is called a Relative Pronoun 
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in an Oblique Case, they employ the Particle together with the 
corresponding Personal Pronoun, as may be seen in the follow¬ 
ing examples from the Gulistan:—1st, In the Genitive Case: 

G O 

s>\ i&j) ** 

° 9 C > 

/■ ✓ ^ 

Many a renowned personage have they deposited beneath the 
dust, of whose existence (literally, that of his existence) no trace 
(now) remains on the face of the earth.” Again, Sa’di says — 

X G ^ G 

^ jjj (jt U I am not he whose 

back you will see in the day of battle,” or, literally, u that you should 

see my back.” 2dlv, In the Dative : cGo* &S ^\ 

/> ✓ ✓ 

“ O (thou) to whom my person appeared worthless! ” literally, 
“that my person appeared to thee.” 3dly, In the Accusative: 

'jM o^Sb ^ w ^ ,om I beheld all fat, 

like the pistachio nut;” literally, “He that I saw him.” 4tldy, In 
the Ablative: “ That (proceeding) in 

which there is suspicion of danger.” 

b. The compound terms and when accompanied by 

a Substantive, correspond to our words whosoever and whatsoever; 
the former generally denoting rational beings, and the latter infe¬ 
rior animals, or lifeless matter; thus, in Sa’di’s Gulistan, 

“ Whosoever shall wash his hands of life, the same will utter vvnatever 
he has on his mind.” If we could trust the genuineness of the follow ing 
sentence from Sa’di, it would appear that may sonic*limes he 

applied to persons as w r ell as things; thus, in the Second Book of the 
Gulistan (Ap. 37), an experienced old Doctor recommends to his pupil 
the following ingenious method of relieving himself of his friends, viz.: 

G G G 

u Whosoever are poor, to them give a small loan; and of those 
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who are rich ask something:” but MSS. by no means agree in this 
reading; and our finest MS. has it thus, 

C 

^ idZ-y j' j cf'j 

“ To the poor lend a little, and of the rich ask something/' 


c. When the Substantive is expressed after the Particle 
may follow, whether tne Substantive be animate or inanimate; 


s' 

as, 


“ every thing which." When the termination ^ mojhul 
is added to a Noun, and or follows, the Substantive is 


thereby rendered more definite or specific; thus, Shaikh Sa’di says, 
CJ*, j*r CJslLa j\ (ju»>) “ (Envy) 

is such a torment, that it is impossible to escape from its pangs, except 
by death." We may observe, in conclusion, on the subject of the 
Relative, or rather the leant of a Relative , in Persian, that if 


w and are to be considered as mere connective Particles, it 
need not be wondered at that the rules respecting their agreement 
with their antecedents should be liable to many deviations. 


69. We have already stated (§ 41) that and &>► are 
used as Interrogatives; the former applicable to persons, and 
the latter to irrational beings: but if the Noun be expressed, 
&>■ may be used in both instances; as, “ What man?” 

The word is also used as an Interrogative: it is 

1 f 

applicable to every gender and number; as, jJcXS" 

“What or which man?” “ What or which busi¬ 

ness?” & and &>, when used interrogatively, are to be 
considered as Substantives, singular or plural, according to 
the Nouns which they represent; as, 

“ Whose horse may that be?” \f “ To whom 

are they speaking?” “Who are they?” 
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&%■ jQ) “ On account of what are you come?” 
L ck) \j>- “For what did you go?” The Interrogative 
Particle corresponds with the Latin an, num, &c.; 

as, c ,An rex venit ? “ Is the King 
arrived ?” 

CONCORD OF VERBS. 

70. If the Nominative to a Verb, in Persian, be expressive 
of rational beings, or of living creatures in general, the Verb 
agrees with it in number and person, as in our own lan¬ 
guage ; also, two or more Nouns in the singular, denoting 
animals, require the Verb to be put in the plural number; 

C Ci 

as, “The brothers were vexed;” 

“ The animals of the forest 

<* C .J, S W ^ 

made a noise “ The goldsmith 

and the carpenter seized the images.” 

a. When two or more inanimate Nouns have a common Verb, the 
latter is generally put in the singular, as in the following lines from 
Sa'di: 

“ Although silver and gold be produced from stone, yet every stone 
will not yield gold and silver/’ 

“ Until a man hath spoken his sentiments, his defects and his skill 
remain concealed.” 

71. We have already mentioned, that when a Numeral 
Adjective precedes a Noun, the latter does not require the 


c, 9 
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plural termination: but if the Noun denote rational beings, 
and be the subject of a Verb, the Verb is put in the plural; 

aSy “ Ten darweshes will 

sleep on one blanket.” Irrational animals, and especially 
inanimate things, generally take the Verb in the singular ; 

f G 

as, j*^>- 4< hundred thousand 

horses were readyso, Jyv }y> ^ 

“ There were two thousand rooms and a thousand ves¬ 
tibules.” 

a . Arabic plurals, introduced into Persian, follow a similar rule; 
that is, if they denote animals, and more particularly rational beings, 
the Verb is put in the plural: but inanimate Nouns generally take 

G G fi . f 

tlie singular; as, “ The wise men have said;” 

U ** By the ap¬ 

proach of Spring, and the passing by of December, the leaves of our 
life come to a close.” 

b. Nouns of multitude, denoting rational beings, follow the same 
rule in Persian as in English; hence the Verb is sometimes in the singular 
and sometimes in the plural, according to the unity or plurality of 
the idea conceived in the mind of the speaker; thus, in the Gulistan 

tS++>*\ 5^****bl» 4 To the just monarch the people 

^ . 9 y 09 * 

is an army;” again, J*** 

“ A gang of ’Arab thieve s had settled on the summit of a certain 

G jmm ^ . jg G 

mountain;” so,i>3j*el u The whole nation, through 

partiality, flocked around him.” If the Noun of multitude applies to 
irrational animals or lifeless things, the Verb is more idiomatically used in 
the singular. Finally, Mirza Ibrahim states in his Grammar (p. 146), that, 
“ The Verbs belonging to this class of Nouns ( i.e . all Nouns of multitude) 
are better always to be in the singular number, excepting when the 
Nouns themselves are. used in the plural number.” It is needless to 
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add, that this last rule is utterly at variance with the practice of the 
best writers of the language. 

c. The classical scholar will observe that there is a resemblance between 
the concord of a Persian Verb with its Nominative, and that of the 
Greek ; the plurals of the neuter gender, in the latter language, re- 
quirintr the Verb to be in the singular. The Persian has another 
•peculiarity, not unlike the German; viz. when inferiors speak to or of 
their superiors, the Verb is employed in the plural, generally in the 
third person. Thus a servant, in speaking of his master, would say, 

d3ij ‘The master of the house is (are) gone 

out.” So, in one of the anecdotes in our Selections, respecting the 
King and his Minister, wc have a sentence of similar construction, viz. 

w iXijLjb ** Your 

Majesty is a great glutton, having left neither dates nor stones;*’ 
literally, “ The Asylum of the Universe are a great glutton,” &c. 
This style, however, does not seem to have belonged to the classic 
period of the language. 


GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

72. The only peculiarity in the government of Verbs, in 
Persian, is, that a Transitive or Active Verb does not,, as a gene¬ 
ral rule, require, as in Greek and Latin, that its Complement 
should have the termination of the Accusative Case; thus, 
UiL* “ 0 cup-bearer, bring a goblet of 

wine;” where has not the sign of the Ac¬ 

cusative Case affixed. So in the following lines from Sa’di: 

O c 4 C c 9 

* ^.g-Ua^ CLvede* joaA_> JOS- 

*j\ _ JuoS' &)^3 j\ (jlxoW- 

“I have brought (only) an excuse for the defect of my 
service; for in my obedience I have no claim; the wicked 
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express contrition for their sins; the holy beg forgiveness on 
the score of their (imperfect) devotions.” In this extract 
the four words excuse, claim, contrition, and forgiveness, 
have not the sign of the Accusative Case added to any ot 
them in the original. Again, in the following sentences 
the Accusative Case is accompanied by its appropriate sign : 

o o c o $ 

bjjo \jJte “They threw the slave into the 

t ^ ^ Cj G 

sea b “ The 

darwesh preserved the stone in his possession.” Lastly, in 
the following sentences from the first of our introductory 
Stories (§ 23), we have the same word used in different 
places, first without, and then with the sign thus, 

G P Cj G C 

* d^w»b (jJbiiO “A cer¬ 


tain villager had an ass. The people of the garden used 

l 

to beat the ass.” In the first sentence we have <jr>> 

without the \j; and in the second we have 
where the \) is added. Hence we see that sometimes the 
object takes the termination [), and sometimes not; and the 
following appear to us to be the general principles that 
regulate the insertion or omission of that termination: 


a. When we wish to render the object definite, emphatic, or par¬ 
ticular, \j is added; for instance, j\x> signifies, “ Bring wine;” 

hat jW means, “ Bring the wine.” So in the Story, 

A villager had an ass,” the h is not needed; 
but in the next sentence, AJdjxc “ The people of the 

garden used to beat the ass,” the is used, because the object is 
now more definite. Sometimes we meet with an apparently super- 
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fluous Particle j* prefixed to the Noun or Pronoun to which the \j is 
affixedi as, “I saw him.” 

b. It is a general rule to add \j to the Object of an Active Verb, 

whenever any ambiguity would arise from its omission; or, in other 
words, when the action described by the Verb is such as might be 
performed by either the Agent or Object; thus, J*jj U The 

goldsmith struck the carpenter;” VjjoS* djc “The man slew 

the lion;” “ Iskandar overthrew Dara,” or, 

as the Latin Grammar hath it, Alexander JDarium vie it . In these 
examples, if we omit the \j we are left merely to infer the sense from 
the arrangement, which, in ordinary prose compositions, might form 
a sufficient criterion, but not in v< rse. 

c. When the Object of an Active Verb is a Personal Pronoun, or its 

9 

substitute dy*, the termination \j is always used; as, \jc 

9 ” ' ' z' 

“ Dost thou not know me?” U I saw thee;” ASsJjZ 

“ They seized him ;” Ua>- *\j J “ Pi •eserve us from the 

c v V 9 ° a 9 

path of error;” c IdJj \“Such a person 

has concealed himself.” 

d. Having stated what we consider the general principles which 

regulate the insertion of \j as the sign of the Accusative Case, the 
rule for its non-insertion may be easily inferred; viz. the insertion 
of \j is not necessary whenever the nature of the sentence is such as 
to enable the reader or hearer to comprehend the sense clearly without 
it, except when we wish to particularize or limit the Object, or when 
it is a Personal Pronoun. Lastly, in such Compound Verbs as we 
mentioned (§ 57, o.), like &c., the \) * 8 never added to 

the Substantive. 

73. The termination \j is added to a Substantive to de¬ 
note the Dative Case as well as the Accusative. On such 
occasions its insertion is indispensably necessary ; thus, 
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SjjS \) “ They relate a story with regard 

to a certain oppressorso in the following sentence, 

“For a thousand rupees 

I bought a horse.” 

a. When a Verb governs an Accusative, and at the same time a 
Dative Case, the termination \j is seldom, if ever, added to both 
Cases; thus, if the Accusative be indefinite, or does not necessarily 
require \j, according to the principles already laid down, then the 
Dative has the \j added; as, u I gave a book 

to that man.” So, “Let them give 

a half to each woman.” If the Accusative necessarily require \j> 

the Dative must be formed by the Preposition aJ ‘ to;” thus, 

o o 

d \) “ ^* et l ^ em S* ve l ^ e ru ^y t0 that woman ;” 

so, tdJ “ Give me the book.” In these last examples, 

the words and Jjd being definite, require the addition of \j • 

and the Dative Cases are formed by prefixing the Particle *> ba to 

the Pronouns and ^. 


74. When the Object is in a state of construction with 
another Noun, or with an Adjective, and from its nature 
requires \j } that termination is added to the latter Noun or 

Adjective, as follows: Ooj “ I saw Zaid, 

the son of the ministerso, in this line from Ilafiz, 

M S C Cj o # w 

\j^Lauc O-A-xHT CUib “ In Paradise you 

will not find the rosy bowers of Musalla.” In this rule there 
is much sound philosophy; for when one Substantive governs 
another in the Genitive, the two are to be considered as 


one modified Noun; thus, in the following sentence, from 

. ff 

the First Book of the Gulistan of Sa’di, CLljl* j\ 

^ o St, * c S S 
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“One of the kings of Khurasan saw in a dream Sultan 
Mahmud (the son) of Sabaktagln,” the three words 

x o Sc cS 

Sy+s? w UaU are viewed as one modified 
Noun, and the termination [) is very properly placed at 
the end. In like manner, a Substantive, accompanied by an 
Adjective, is to be considered as a single specified Noun; 
and, in construction, the termination [), when requisite, is 
placed at the end; thus, o 

“ The Judge summoned the neighbouring woman.” So, how¬ 
ever complex the Adjective may be, the \) is placed at the 
end; thus, from Sa’di, ^ 3' 

o c. 9 ^ ' 

\)S2ycj\ j “ They sent forward several 

individuals from among men who had seen service and had 
experienced war:” here the Complement or Object of the 

c c 

Verb, consists of the whole preceding sentence; 

and the \) is affixed last of all, the more to define that com¬ 
plex object, now viewed as a single whole. 

a. This last quotation from Sa’di shews the importance of the few 
remarks we made (§§ 59 and (>0) respecting the “ Analysis of Sen¬ 
tences,” &c. 

75. It remains for us to notice a few verbal expressions 
which some Grammarians consider as tenses, and which we 
omitted in the paradigm, as of small importance. In Dr. 
Lumsden’s Grammar, Vol. I. p. 93, &c., we have two tenses 
of a Potential Mood, present and past, formed respectively 
by adding the contracted Infinitive to the Aorist and Pre- 

terite of the Verb (root Wlj3) “to be able;” us, 
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C*i) “I am able to go,” or “I can go;” in like manner, 

O ) C S* 

C*k) “I was able to go,” or “I could go.” But, in 

truth, we are more inclined to consider these as sentences than 
tenses. In a large and closely written Persian manuscript, 
which treats of the grammar of that language, called the 
Miftah-ut-tarkib, compiled, as the writer tells us, by Shcwa 
Ram, poetically named Jauhar, there is a tense called the Con- 
tinuative Imperative, or Imperative of Duration, formed by 
prefixing the Particle to the Future Perfect; thus, from 

“ He may have gone,” comes 

“Let him continue going.” This tense is also called, accord- 

9 o CO. 

ing to Jauhar, Istimran-e-Maznun 

which is a sort of Imperfect or Continuative Potential; as, 
“He may be going the meaning of it in Hindustani being 
given, The ordinary Imperative, by pre¬ 

fixing denotes continuity, as in the following sentence 

from Husain VaTz: 2D 

Jo 2>j>- Ujjj J “ Nightly at 

the threshold of God continue giving forth the gift of 
thy unworthiness ; and daily in thine own court constantly 
attend to (the administration of) justice among the poor.” 

76. When the Verbs “ to intend,” or “to wish,” 

^ ^ 1“ to be able, (« y A ^ and “to be 

proper,” or “fit,” are followed by an Infinitive, the final 

o 

(£)— of the Infinitive is rejected; as, “ I will 

go,” or “I intend to go;” C * w»y “1 can write/ 
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The Verbs and are generally used im¬ 

personally, in the third person singular of the Aorist or. 
Present; as, j-* “ One ought to do.” The mere root, 

Wy, of . y\j£> is also used impersonally; as, Zj* 

“One may do.” We have reason to believe, from observing 
the usage of the best writers of the language, that when the 
Infinitive precedes the above Verbs, the final is not 

rejected; as, J6 ^\ “ I cannot do this 

A A o j? 

deed;” so, Vj5 “ I do not intend tc 

send you anywhere.” 

77. The Infinitive, in Persian, is to be considered merely 
as a Verbal Noun, and construed like any other Substantive- 
It corresponds more with the Verbal Noun of the Latin 
formed from the Supine by changing the um into io or us, 
than it does with the Infinitive, Gerund, or Supine of that 

C» G 9 G 

language ; thus, 

“ A certain king made the signal for the killing of a captive;” 
which, by Gentius, is rendered into Latin, Captivum inter- 
ficere signurn dederat; but the literal rendering is, Ad captivi 
interfectionem , or De captivi interfectione; hence the Infi¬ 
nitive of an Active Verb, in Persian, governs a Genitive, 
and not an Accusative, as in most European tongues. 


78. Conjunctions, in Persian, are applied as in English or 
Latin; that is, when any thing contingent, doubtful, &c. is 
denoted, the Conjunction is usually followed by the Sub- 

7 
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junctive Mood (Aorist and Past Potential); as in the sentence 
<o OAj ^ ** “Be 

s ** 

satisfied with a single loaf (of bread), that you may not 
bend your back in servitude so, in the following sentence, 


“ If the augmentation of wealth depended upon knowledge, 
none would be so distressed as the ignorant.” 


79. When a person has occasion to relate what he has 
heard from another, the usage of the Persian, like that of 
most oriental languages, requires that it should be done in the 
dramatic style. This will be easily understood from the 
following examples: “ Zaid tells me that he will not come,” 


iX*) pkjy* \j* '■^43; literally, “Zaid says to me 

that ‘ I will not come.’ ” From the employing of the 
dramatic instead of the narrative style, it will often happen 
that the Persian will differ widely from the English in the 
use of the persons and tenses of the Verb, which may be 
seen from the few following examples ; viz. “ Zaid said that 
his brother (meaning Zaid’s brother) was not in the house,” 

G ^ o 9^ 

Jo); literally, “ Zaid 
said, ‘My brother is not in the house.’” So, “ The king ordered 
the executioner to put him to death in his (the king’s) presence.” 

J&> \>y i.e. “The 


king ordered the executioner thus, ‘ Put him to death in 
my presence.’ ” It would be needless to add more examples 
of this kind: the learner has merely to recollect, as a general 
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principle, that the person who relates a conversation that 
has occurred commonly gives the ipsa verba of the parties 
of whom he is speaking. 


SECTION VI. 

ON THE NATURE AND USE OF ARABIC WORDS 
INTRODUCED INTO THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

80. In all Muhammadan countries, Arabic is the language of Religion 
and Science, just as the Latin was among us in Europe during the 
middle ages. In modern Persian, more than half the Substantives 
and Adjectives in use are pure Arabic; and it would appear that the 
introduction and employment of the latter are limited by no boundaries, 
except what the whim and caprice of individual writers may happen 
to affix. At the same time, this vast influx of foreign words does not 
in any degree affect the nature and genius of the Persian as one of the 
Indo-European family of languages. The Arabic w ords, thus admitted, 
are subject to the same laws as if they had been originally Persian; 
just as we, in English, have for the last six centuries made a free use 
of foreign words which have now become naturalized in our language. 

81. The Persians, however, do not content themselves with the mere 
appropriation of an unlimited number of isolated Arabic words. In almost 
every page of even a popular Persian book, such as the Gulistan of 
Sa'di, whole phrases and sentences from the Arabic are introduced 
ad libitum. The author seems to have taken for granted that his 
readers, as a matter of course, know Arabic as well as himself. Dr 
Lumsden, in his Grammar, vol. i. p. 398, gives (from one of the 
Letters of the poet Jam!) an extreme case of this kind of composition, 
to which, as he justly states, “ the epithet Persian is but nominally 
applicable, since it exhibits a strange mixture of Arabic and Persian, 
which would be altogether unintelligible to a native of either country, 
who had not acquired, by study, the language of the other.” The 
best illustration of this piebald kind of composition which at present 
occurs to me, will be found in u Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
passim , which work, nevertheless, is one of the most entertaining in 
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the English language, if I may use 90 bold an expression. In the 
Introduction, Democritus Junior thus speaks of himself: “I am aquee 
potor , drink no wine at all, which so much improves our modern wits; 
a loose, plain, rude writer; Jicum , voco ficum; et ligonem , ligonem ; 
and as free as loose; idem calamo quod in mente; I call a spade 
a spade ; animis h<ec scribo , non auribus; I respect matter, not words; 
remembering that verba propter res> non res propter verba ; and 
seeking, with Seneca, quod scribam , non quemadmodum.” 

82. It is evident, then, from what we have just stated, that the only 
sure means of acquiring any thing like a critical knowledge of the 
Persian language, consists in gaining, at least, an elementary knowledge 
of Arabic. For this purpose, a month or two devoted to the perusal 
of any good Arabic Grammar, together with some easy compositions 
in prose, will amply suffice; and the student will soon find that the 
two months thus bestowed will yield him an ample return. In the 
mean time, I shall here briefly endeavour to point out the more pro¬ 
minent peculiarities of such Arabic words as are of frequent occurrence 
in the Persian language. I do not intend to give even an abstract of 
Arabic Grammar, which wmuld be inconsistent with the limits assigned 
to the present work. I confine myself chiefly to the mere mechanical 
formation of Arabic words, and their significations, as they gradually 
arise from the primary root, which generally consists of three letters. 

83. The Arabic stands at the head of that family of languages called 
“ The Semitic.” It is closely allied to the Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic; 
the main difference being, that the three latter have been allowed to remain 
in a comparatively undeveloped state, whereas the former has been culti¬ 
vated and polished almost to a fault. It is, actually, the most copious 
of human tongues; but, in addition to the words already formed by use 
or prescription , there appears to be no bounds to the extent to which, 
if necessary, other words may, by fixed laws, be evolved from such 
simple triliteral roots as already exist, or from any newly-coined root , 
if expediency should require it. Suppose, for example, that the Arabs 
adopted a new verbal root, say <—(from 7po<£), to denote the recently- 
discovered process called Lithography; then instantly, from this new 
root, would spring up, by fixed and unerring laws, some two or three 
hundred new words, all bearing more or less reference to the Lithdgraphic 
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Art; thus, u-iitP would denote “the lithographer;” “the 

thing lithographed;" “ the time and place for lithographing;" 

y-'' 

U the lithographic apparatusu—“ the professional litho¬ 
grapher,&c. 

84. The radical words of the Arabic language generally consist of 
three letters; a few there are consisting of four, and a still smaller 
number of five letters. The greater portion of the triliteral roots are 
Verbs, the rest Substantives or Adjectives. There are a few verbal 
roots of four letters, but none of five, the latter being all Substantives. 
The mode adopted for the development of the triliteral roots of the 
Arabic language is highly ingenious and philosophic. This consists not 
so much in adding terminations to the simple root, as in expanding 
it by means of certain letters, either prefixed or inserted somewhere 
between the beginning and end of a word, so as to produce certain 
forms* bearing in general a definite relation to the original root. The 
letters thus employed are seven in number, and, for that reason, they are 
called servile letters. These are, \, O, ^», •, and j, 

all contained in the technical word literally, “ they fatten/' 

The serviles \ and O may occur either at the beginning, or in the 
interior, or, lastly, at the end of a word ; the ^ and the ^, either in the 
interior or at the end; the ^ always at the beginning; the j is employed 
in the interior of a word ; and the {j* always as the second letter 
of a word, and it is preceded either by 1 or and followed by 
For example, let us take the verbal root which signifies “ accept¬ 
ing;" we thence, by means of the servile \ alone, deduce the forms 

-*P O'* p Os' 

jJjSI, jUi, and Then the various forms JjyfiU, 

<**^ £ CO c~"0 p 

and exhibit a few of the other 

serviles in their mode of application, of which more hereafter. It is 
evident, then, as a general rule, that if we strip every Arabic word 

of its servile letters, we at once come to the root : thus, in the words 

G P **0 G 

Jjjlil*, and we see at once that the roots are J-i, 

andjAP respectively. We must observe, however, that the seven 
•erviles, conjointly or severally, may be employed as radical letters of 
the triliteral root. Thus the word “tried," or “tested" (as 
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gold in the fire), contains no fewer than four servile letters, and only 

one letter strictly radical, viz. u-$. Now, out of these four serviles, 

two must belong to the root. We see, however, that the word is of the 

. ..... 

form already cited; hence we infer that the root is just 

as that of is A little practice, however, will enable the 

learner to get over difficulties of this sort; at the same time had it 
been possible for the Arabs, when manufacturing their very artificial 
language, to have excluded the servile letters altogether from the pri¬ 
mitive triliteral roots, Arabic would have been the most perfect of 
human tongues. 

85. All the Arabic words, with the exception of a few Particles, 
introduced into Persian are to be considered as Nouns, in the Oriental 
sense of that term (v. § 25), that is, they are Substantives, Adjectives, 
Infinitives, or Participles. Hence it will be proper here to give a 
brief sketch of the Arabic Declension ; premising, at the same time, that 
the language has only two Genders—the Masculine and the Feminine 
It has three Numbers, like the Greek—the Singular, Dual, and Plural; 
also three Cases—the Nominative, the Genitive (which also includes 
the Dative and Ablative), and the Accusative. As a specimen of the 
regular Arabic Declension, let the following words suffice:— 

1st. — Declension of a Masculine Noun. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. PLU8AL. 

Nom. a father. two fathers. ^j&b fathers. 

Gen. of a father. of two fathers, ^.J^b Others. 

Acc. a father. two fathers. Others. 

2nd. — Declension of a Feminine Noun . 

Nom.sjJb a mother. two mothers. C->^b mothers* 

Gen. of a mother. of two mother OUilj of mothers, 

Acc. ij3b a mother. (*rf^b two mothers. ^^b mothers* 
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When a Noun is rendered definite , by prefixing the Article (J1, 
the nunation (§ 22) which appears at the end of some of the Cases 
is dropt, and the simple short vowel retained; thus, Norn. jJVjH 
the father Gen. u of the fatherAcc. the father 

9 ^ O ss’-' ^ O ** ' O 

so ijjyi “ the mother;” “ of the mother;” “ the 

mother.” In like manner, the nunation is rejected when one Noun 

^ 90 + f 

governs a Noun following in the Genitive; thus, ji*} 

“ Commander of the Faithful;” JUiT “ Dignity of the State.” 

It is a rule in Persian, on introducing an expression of this sort, 
always to reject the final short vowel of the word governed; hence they 
say, “ Amiru-l-mumiriinfi and “ Ihbalu-d-Daulatfi or “ Ihbalu-d - 
Daula” The Arabic Dual is sometimes introduced into Persian, but 
always in the Oblique Case, the final vowel being rejected; thus, 
The East and West;” “ the two cities;” 

“the two fathers,” meaning the two parents. In a similar manner 
the regular Oblique plural of masculine Nouns is sometimes introduced 
mto Persian ; thus, j sc * ences °f ^ ie 

ancients and moderns !” The regular feminine plural ending in 
, without the nunation or vowel-point, is of frequent occurrence 

in Persian ; thus, “ the kind attentions of friends;” 

9 0 O' ^ * 

jy)yc oVftjJiL) 4 the aforesaid difficulties.” 

86. Besides the regular plurals exemplified in the words and 
SjJjj, the Arabs have adopted several modes of forming artificial , 
* or, as they call them, broken plurals. Of these, some half-dozen 
are of very common occurrence in Persian. 1st, From the triliteral 
root a plural may be formed, of frequent occurrence, by means of 

G 9 G G 

two alifs , thus “ an order,” plur. “ orders;” so dlii* 

“ property,” plur. “ goods” or “chattels.” 2nd, From a tri¬ 

literal root, with or without the additional 5 (vide $ 89), may 
be formed a broken plural of the measure JUS ; thus, 
mountain,” plur. ‘ mountains;” so “a man,” 

“mon;” XL‘disposition,” jLaj- ‘ ‘dispositions.” 3rd, From the 
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triliteral root another plural, of frequent occurrence in Persian, may oe 

9 9 ^ ** 

formed on the measure thus, tdU* “a king,” plur. dLJy* 

it o * 9 * 

“ kings;” so ^ u science,” plur. sciences.” 4th, Another 

broken plural, of frequent occurrence in Persian, is formed on the 
measure thus, “ a sage,” “ sages;” so s\u» ** a 

poet,” plur. ^poets.” This form of plural arises from singular 

Nouns of the measure or ,Jju 5. 5th, Another broken plural 

is formed by inserting \ and in the penult and final syllables 

G 9 

of a word respectively ; thus, “ a king,” plur. 

u kings;” so “ the devil,” plur. There are several 

other modes of forming broken plurals, which shall be noticed as we 
proceed, but it is impossible to reduce them to any general rule. The 
student cannot d priori determine what kind of broken plural any 
individual triliteral root may form, consequently he must be guided 
entirely by usage or prescription. The converse process, however, is 
much more manageable: the learner, on meeting with any broken 
plural, can be at little or no loss in determining the root or singular 
number from which it may have sprung. 

87. Let us now proceed to describe the more common and useful 
derivatives that may arise from a simple triliteral root. With a view 
to precision, I adopt the term form to denote the mere outward appear¬ 
ance of a word as consisting of so many consonants, independent of the 
short vowels by which such consonants may become moveable. The 
various modifications or changes which a form may undergo by the 
application of the short vowels, together with the jazm , I call the 
measures of such form. For example, the primitive form Jj 5 is 
susceptible of twelve different measures , according as we apply the three 
short vowels and the jazm . Supposing the student to meet with the 
root for the first time, in a book without vowel-points, he has 
the comfort of knowing that the word may be pronounced in twelve 
different ways or measures , though it remains all along under one and 

0 ^ c o j» 

the same form . Thus it may be JjlS, JjJ, or by using the 

jazm on the middle letter; or it may be any of the following nine measures 

^ f s’ 

as dissyllables, viz. JjS, j*s, with fatha on the first letter ; 
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also JA JA JA with kasra for the first vowel; or, lastly, it 
may be JjS, JjS, or JjJ, with zamma on the first letter. 

88. The Semitic Grammarians, both Arabs and Jews, have adopted, 
as a special favourite, the triliteral root L )je, with a view to exemplify 
the various forms and measures of their words. This root, however, 
is utterly unsuitable to Europeans, not one in a thousand of whom ever 
can realize the true sound of the letter ^ as the middle consonant. I 
therefore adopt here, as my model, the root which has the 

advantage of being more manageable ; but the student must not suppose 
that either J*» or JA or any other root in the language, furnishes 
us with all the forms and measures we are about to detail. Some roots 
furnish us with a certain number of forms and measures which must 
be determined merely by prescription; others may give out different 
forms and measures, to be determined in like manner; but no single 
root in the language has ever furnished all the forms and measures 
assigned by the Grammarians to the root A similar instance 

occurs in the Greek Grammar, in the case of the verb twit®, 
where we are treated to some hundred different moods and tenses, &c., 
whilst it is perfectly understood that no single Greek Verb ever exhi- 
bited the whole of them. 


PRIMARY FORM OR ROOT, 



89. We have just shewn, in § 87, that the triliteral root is sus¬ 
ceptible of twelve distinct measures . Of these, nine may occur in Persian; 

C ✓" 

viz. 1st, JA which may be either a Substantive or an Adjective; 


thus, ‘ i entrance “ praise Co “ difficult 

“ easy/’ 2nd, (Substantive or Adjective) ; thus, * know¬ 
ledge “ remembrance ;” “ pure “ friendly.” 

3d, ,Jju> (Substantive) ; thus, “ beauty ;” Occupation.” 

This measure may also be a broken plural ; thus, “ a lion;” 

pi. “ lions.” 4th, <JjJ (Subst. or Adj.); thus, i-Jik “search;” 


A%P “action;” “ beautiful;” Al^. “ bold.” 5th, AjS (Adj.); 

thus, intelligent;” “ impure.” 6th, (Subst.); thus, 
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,Ji >j ‘a man;” “a beast of prey.” 7th, JjJ (Subst.); thus, 

“ greatness;" “ childhood." This measure may also be 

' ^ ^ 'L 

a broken plural; thus, iij>- “ trade/' pi. i—“ trades." 8th, Jjj 

(Subst.); thus, “ guidance/' “seeing." 9th, J* 5 

(Subst.); thus, “holiness;" “tenderness." This last 

measure may also represent one of the broken plurals; thus, 
“ a book ;" pi. u>j^ “ books." 

a . Most, if not all, of the preceding measures admit of a further 
modification, by the addition of the syllable S—, or S—, or O—; 
the effect of which is, either to render their meaning more definite, 
or, at the same time, to denote that words so ending, whether Substan¬ 
tives or Adjectives, are, as a general rule, of the feminine gender. 

SECOND FORM, j* 

90. This form has two measures: viz. 1st, which is the measure 

of the Present Participle, or Noun of Agency , of the triliteral verbal 
root. It is of very frequent occurrence in Persian; and from its nature 
it may be either a Substantive or an Adjective; thus, c-Jlp “ pre¬ 
vailing," or “ a conquerorjJilS “a slayer;" “powerful." 

2d, (a Substantive, and of rare occurrence); thus, a signet 

ringwJIS a mould." These, like the preceding measures, may 

all assume the additional terminations O, or S, or >; thus, v_**.oUlc, 
-- ✓ ^ 

‘kindness;" “distance;" i “gain;" “sealing 

up," or u conclusion " (of a book or epistle, &c.). 

THIRD FORM, 

91. This form has three measures: viz. 1st, JU5 (Subst. or Adj.); 

thus, jLfa “perfection;" j\ji “rest;" “unlawful;" 

“ desolate." 2d, JUS (Subst.); thus, “ reckoning ;" 

" flight." This measure is also that of one of the broken plurals, of 
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not unfrequent occurrence ; thus, “a slave or servant;” pi. 
“slaves;” “a man;” pi. “men.” 8d, JU5 (a Subst.); 

X f 'v 

thus, “ a boy or slave ;” J^L!> “ the lowest of the people.” 

Like the preceding measures, the singular Nouns may assume the final 

XX X* f 

O, or i, or 5 ; thus, “guidance;” “traffic;” OjlSj 

“ glad tidings.” 

FOURTH FORM, 

9 ' 

92. This form has two measures : viz. 1st, JyjJ (Adj. or Suhst.); 

^ 9 X 9 X 

thus, “ necessary j a grateful;” Jyji “ acceptance.” 

99 9 9 9 9 

2d, JjAJ (Subst.); thus, “appearance;” JysO “ entrance.” 

This is also the measure of one of the broken plurals, as we have 
mentioned in No. 7; thus, u-3^ “a letter;” pi. u-“letters,” &c. 
These measures (the broken plurals excepted) may assume the addi¬ 
tional O, or 5, or S, as before ; thus, ijjjO or “ necessity.” 


FIFTH FORM, 

s’ 

93. This form has two measures: viz. (Subst. or Adj.); 

thus, “ marching ;” “ a guide ;” “ beautiful 

s» “ generous.” 2d, JjuS (a diminutive Noun) ; thus, *3 jP “ a 
slave “ a little slave.” They may further assume the final 

x- < 

O, or S, or l; thus, CUlj“ excellence“ admo¬ 
nition,” &c. 


SIXTH FORM, J>* 

94. This form has two measures: viz. JUS (Subst. or Adj.). As 
a Substantive, it indicates the trade or profession of a person; as, 

y. <*X' 

“a banker or money-changer;” JUb “a greengrocer;” 

“ an executioner.” As an Adjective it irdicates an intensive degree. 
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called by the Arabs the Noun of Excess; thus, “very learned;” 

very bountiful. ,, 2d, JUS, which is the measure of one of 
the broken plurals; thus, J^W “a fool pi. Jl^^ “ fools;” 

“an agent:” pi. J^P “agents.” 


SEVENTH FORM, 

«* 

95. This form has only one measure: viz. JjuS, and it always 

m 

indicates an intensive Adjective, or Noun of excess; thus, 

“ very sincere “ very knowing.” It is not of very fre¬ 

quent occurrence in the Persian language. 

EIGHTH FORM, 

96. This form has two measures : viz. 1st, thus, 

✓ £✓ 

“ calamity;” *Ua*> “ enmity.” 2d, 5, a very frequent form of 

one of the broken plurals, as we stated in No. 7; thus, j/; “ c an 
✓ ✓ ^ 

agent;” pi. “agents;” “a courtier;” pi. 

u courtiers.” In general the final hamza is omitted in Persian. 




NINTH FORM, 

97. This form has three measures: viz. 1st, IJj S (Subst.); thus, 

^G>- sO S 

Lyii “a decree” (of a judge, &c.) ; JcyW “ a demand.” 2d, ]}jS 

- /'O/ 

(Subst.); thus, “reflection;” “mention.” 3d, ^xi; thus, 

W 5 “ proximity;” ^“good news.” This last measure may 
also indicate the feminine form of an Adjective of the comparative 
or superlative degree; thus, A cj tr “greater;” UAp “higher;” IjOJ 
“ lower,” &c. In Persian the final is generally changed into \; 

G * Os Tr G s g s 

thus and V s are much more common than and 
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TENTH FORM, 

98. This form has four measures, most of them Substantives: vii. 

1st, (Adj.) ; thus, U astonished ;” &)j*-*** “intoxicated.” 

2d, (Subst.); thus, “ disappointment;” “ know* 

^ 

ledge/’ 3d, (Subst.) ; thus, “ revolution 

''Of /'Ol, O 

“flying.” 4th, 5 (Subst.); thus, “ ingratitude;” ^Uc*L* 

“a king or sovereign.” This last measure may also be one of the 
broken plurals; thus, jl> “a city ;” pi. “ cities;” JaP “ a 

'CJ * * 

slave;” pi. “ slaves.” 


ELEVENTH FORM, 


J*il. 


99. This form has only one measure, viz. j#n, which is an 
Adjective, and may be of any of the three degrees of comparison; 
thus, jLd “ piebald ;” “ dumb ;” “greater;” >~\ 

“more or most beautiful.” 


TWELFTH FORM, 


JVSI. 


100. This form has two measures : viz. 1st, jUSrt, which, as we have 
already stated, is one of the broken plurals of most frequent occurrence 
in Persian; thus, —“a tablet;” pi. “tablets;” u-iU “a 

*favour,” pi. u-iUaJ^ “ favours.” 2d, JUS]^, which is the Infinitive 
of the third formation, or “ derivative form,” of the Verb from the 
triliteral root, vulgarly and improperly called by our Grammarians 
44 the fourth conjugation,” as if there were more conjugations than one 
in the Arabic language; thus, “expulsion,” or “expelling;” 

“ purifying ;” j\ji\ u confirming.” 

THIRTEENTH FORM, 

101* This form has four measures: viz. 1st, JjjU and JjiU 
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called by the Arabs the " Noun of Place and Time,” because it 
generally denotes the place where or the time when the action indicated 
by the simple triliteral root is performed ; thus, jJt* “ a ferry ” 
(place of crossing) ; “ a school ” (place of writing) ; 

a * 

an assembly” (place of sitting); JlLo “an inn” or “ stage ” 

^g s 

(place of alighting). 2nd, called the “Noun of Instrument,” 

because it generally indicates the “ means or instrument” we employ 
in performing the action denoted by the simple triliteral root; thus, 

'"’O ✓ y, ✓’w 

‘a milk-pail,” from “ milking;” “a pair of bellows,” 

from “blowing.” 3rd, the Active Participle, or agent of 

the third derived form of the Verb from the triliteral root; thus, 

^9 G 9 ^G t 

rf* i expelling ;” “ purifying.” 4th, Jjiu, the Passive 

^ '<t 9 

Participle of the last mentioned measure; thus, “expelled;” 

t“purified.” 

FOURTEENTH FORM, 

9 o 

102. This form has only one measure, viz. JUiU, which may 

G 

either be a Noun of instrument or of excess ; thus, “ a key 

i a balance;” “ very bountiful“ a great 

opposer.” 

FIFTEENTH FORM, 

103. This form has oniy one measure, viz. It is the 

Passive Participle of the triliteral verbal root, and from its nature 
it may be either a Substantive or an Adjective, as is the case in Latin 

and^Greek; thus, “ written,” or any “ written production;” 

published” or “divulged,” hence, as a Substantive, “a 
proclamation” or " mandate.” 

(a.) The preceding forms and measures, all springing from the 
triliteral root, comprehend such only as will be found most useful to the 
Persian student. For a more detailed view of the subject he may 
have recourse to “ Lumsden’s Persian Grammar,” or 41 Baillie’s Arabic 
Tables.” 
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104. It remains for us now to describe briefly the nature and pecu¬ 
liarities of the Derivative Forms of the Verb which may be deduced 
from the primitive triliteral root. These are generally reckoned to 
be twelve in number, or, according to some Grammarians, fourteen. 
They have all the same terminations or inflections as the primitive Verb. 
Grammarians very improperly call them conjugations; but this term 
is apt to mislead the student, whose ideas of a conjugation are already 
formed on the Latin and Greek Grammars, to say nothing of French, &c. 
Let not the student be alarmed, then, when he hears of the fifteen 
conjugations of the Arabic language, for there is in reality but one 
conjugation, according to our notions of the term. Instead of conju¬ 
gations , then, I shall here use the term formations ; and of these only 
eight occur in the Persian language, merely as Infinitives or Verbal 
Nouns, and as Active or Passive Participles. 


TABLE OF THE EIGHT DERIVED FORMATIONS OF VERBS. 

Pas. Part. 

^ s9 

S<j9 

VjJLe 

^ss 9 

/ S' S’ 9 

s st* 9 


G ✓ G 


SOSO 9 

YjJLjL-* 


Active Part . 

Infinitive . 

\tiS 7 

J* 

s 

s 

s 

SS S 9 

"9 
\j iSLc 

s 

jQ' 

* s s 9 

VjjjjLc 

s 


ss 9 

s 


s 

s 

J4** 

s 

S G 

J 

OS G 9 

s 

SO 0 


Basis. 

S' wi s 

No. 

S * 3 

ss s 

1. 

Jt'* 

ssos 

2. 

s a ss 

3. 

s s ss 

4. 


5. 

S&\ 

6. 


7. 


8 . 


105. The Arabian Grammarians consider the third person singular 
masculine of the past tense of every Verb or Formation as the source 
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or basis of such Verb; and this is the part given in Arabic Lexi¬ 
cons in those instances where the Latin or Greek Dictionaries give 
the first person of the present tense, and the German and French the 
Infinitive; thus, in the Arabic Lexicon of Golius, the leading word 

is the Verb J-aJ, for example, means he received,” or “ he ac¬ 
cepted not " to receive,” or u to accept,” a9 in European Dictionaries: 
and the same rule holds of all other Verbs. In the foregoing table we 
have given the leading word or basis of the eight derivative formations 
iu their order, together with their Infinitives and Participles, Active and 
Passive. It will be observed, at the same time, that all the Participles 
of the eight formations, both Active and Passive, commence with 
^ mtm moveable by the vowel zamma , and that the difference between 
the Active and Passive Participles is simply this, that all the Active 
Participles have basra as the vowel of their last syllable, whilst the 
corresponding Passive has always fatha. 

106. In conclusion, we may notice two classes of Arabic Nouns of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in Persian, viz. the Relative Noun (Subst. or Adj.), 
derived from any other Noun by the addition of the termination 

; thus, “ solar,” from U the sun ;” so 

“ a native of Damascus ;” u an Egyptian,” &c. These, when 

adopted into Persian, dismiss the nunation and undouble the final 
^ ; thus, -a*, &c. 2nd, Abstract Nouns, formed 

in a similar manner by adding Sj— or ; thus, u aversion;” 

~ f s & f 9 

u manhood,” “ infancy.” 

107. The source , or third person singular, past tense, of the primary 
Verb, consists of three consonants, the first and last of which have 
always fatha for their vowel; and the middle letter has fatha , as a 
general rule, when the Verb is transitive or active, and either kasra 

or zamma when neuter or intransitive • thus, 

' 9 ' 

‘‘he was sad,” n*“ he was great.” 

(a.) The first derivative formation doubles the middle letter of the 
primitive root, and its vowels are always three fathas, as in the pre¬ 
ceding table. If the primitive root is transitive, the first formation is 


he wrote,” 
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causal', tlins, he wrote,” becomes in the first formation SX, 

which means “he caused to write,” or “taught writing,” Again, 
when the root is a Neuter or Intransitive Verb, the first formation is 

transitive ; thus, was sad,” “ he saddened,” or “ he 

afflicted.” A few Verbs of this formation are derived from Nouns, 
and signify to form or produce whatever the Noun signifies; thus, from 
jx*’ “ bread,” is formed “ he baked,” Another peculiarity of 
this formation is the ascribing of the sense of the primitive root to a 
given object; thus, from “ infidelity,” comes the infinitive 
which signifies “calling one an infidel;” so from “lying,” 

comes “ giving one the lie.” 


( b .) The second formation inserts alif after the first radical, and its 
vowels are always three fa t h as, as in the table. It is generally transitive, 

✓ z' 

and often denotes a reciprocal action ; thus, “ he wrote to ” or 

“ corresponded with ” (another person). 


(c.) The third formation prefixes alif and it has always for its vowels 
three fathas , as in the table. Like the first formation, it gives a 

causal or active signification to the primitive ; thus, “ he 

taught writing,” or “he dictated,” or “made another write;” so, 

s 9 ^ s s c 

from r* “ he was great,” comes r 1 *' “ he deemed (another) 
to be great,” that is, “ he honoured,” or “ respected ” (another.) 
R will be observed, then, as a general rule, that the first and 
tl ird formations are the causais of the primitive triliteral root, similar 

o 

to the class of Persian Verbs in — or —, described in § 47. 


d. The fourth formation, which prefixes the letter O, with a fatha 
to the first formation, is generally of a passive or submissive sense; 

thus, he knew;” “he taught;” “he was taught,” or 

he learned.” So, from “manners,” “morals,” or “polite 

literature,” comes the Infinitive of the first formation “teaching 

9 
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manners,” u chastisement;” and thence the Infinitive of the fourth 
formation submitting to be taught manners.” 

e . The fifth formation prefixes O, with a fatlia , to the second. It 
generally denotes reciprocity, co-partnership, or association; thus, 

9 ^ ^ s' P s's s 9 

“ beating each other;” &13Uu ‘ slaying each other;” 

s' s s s' 

fighting together,” &c. So he corresponded by writing;” 

1 he played with ” (some one). Lastly, it may denote 

“ pretending,” the sense of the primitive ; thus, “ he feigned 

sickness,” or, as they say at sea, “ he shammed Abram;” so from 

Sr ‘ ‘ignorance,” comes “pretending ignorance.” 

C t 

f. The sixth formation prefixes the syllable to the triliteral 
root, which is then pronounced with three fathas , whatever it may 
have originally been. This formation is always of a passive signi¬ 
fication; hence, strictly speaking, it is never used in the Passive Par 

ticiple; thus, “he broke;” Jl-Sol “it was broken;” so the 

c ^ ,c 

Infinitives, “ being changed,” “ being broken,” 

are altogether passive in signification. 


g. The seventh formation prefixes and inserts O (sometimes d or t) 
between the first and second radical of the triliteral, as may be seen in the 
table. Generally speaking, it denotes the passive or reflexive sense of the 

SS'S s'S's’^ 

primitive triliteral root; thus, Jjy “he divided;” “it went to 

pieces •” ‘ he beat •” “ he beat himself ” (in agi- 

** o 

tation, &c.); hence the Infinitive “perplexity.” Some¬ 

times it denotes reciprocity, &c., like the fifth formation ; thus, 

S' C s c 

1 mutual contention ;” “ collecting together.” 

h. The eighth formation prefixes to the primitive root, as 

shewn in the table. Its general property is, asking, wishing , or 
Remanding the state or action expressed by the primitive j thus, 
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jii' “ he pardoned •" j&k ju*>^ “ he begged pardon/' This formation 
agrees nearly with the Latin u Desiderative Verbs/' formed from the 
second supine by adding rio, such*as esurio , “I desire to eat/' from esu; 
so coenaturlo , “ I wish I had my supper/' from ccenatu. For a full 
account of the various shades of meaning peculiar to the eight derived 
forms of the Verb, the reader may consult Dr. Lumsden's Persian 
Grammar, where the subject is absolutely exhausted. 

OF THE FORMS UNDER WHICH ARABIC WORDS ARE 
USED IN THE PERSIAN.* 

108. All Arabic Infinitives, Participles, Substantives, and Adjectives, 
are introduced into the Persian in the form of the Nominative, which 
throws away from the last letter every species of nunation, such as 
_ 0 , —, as well as all short vowels, which they may have pos¬ 

sessed as Arabic words; but when their construction in the Persian 
requires them to assume the izafat, or sign of the word governing the 
Genitive Case, they receive it in the same manner as if they were 
originally Persian words, with the following exceptions:— 

a. When an Arabic word terminating in that must be pro¬ 

nounced as 1, becomes the first Substantive in construction with another 
Substantive following it, is actually changed into V, to which 

short ^ is afterwards affixed to shew the construction : thus 

in construction becomes ; as, ^e petition of 

intercession and so also 

lib*’ &c * 

b . Feminine Arabic Substantives terminating in 5, when intro¬ 
duced into the Persian, change » sometimes into 9, and sometimes 

* f 

into O; thus, “ friendship," being found written by the 

•Q 9 ' *'9 

same author and 

* The paragraphs from No. 108 to 116 inclusive are extracted, with 
numerous corrections and alterations, from a valuable article on the 
subject, which will be found in the second volume of the “ Asiatic 
Researches/* 
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c . Feminine Arabic Adjectives and Participles terminating in S, 
wnen introduced into the Persian, always change 5 into *; via. 

“ pure,” is always written ; thus, * sincere 

friendship.” 


OF ARABIC VERBAL NOUNS. 


109. Their masculines singular are used in the Persian as Substan¬ 
tives, and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are subject to 
the same rules of construction as Substantives originally Persian ; thus, 

demonstrations of unanimity” — ^1*3 “great 


haste “ the said writing ”— ^\, a my view 

O ^ 

was this ” — C*ib E< he received great delight” — 

after performing the duties”—^ 

M 

“prosperity and splendour” — dy> “the 

union that was between them.” 


а . Their masculines plural are used in the Persian as Substantives; 
and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are subject to the 
same rules of construction as Substantives originally Persian ; thus, 

o o 

“the dispositions of men” — Jl*i\ “good actions”— 

, ^ ^ G ***" 

j^la—“the qualifications described.” 

б. Their feminines singular are used in the Persian as Substantives, 
and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are subject to the 
same rules of construction as Substantives originally Persian; thus, 

OjW), “ there is permission” — till* “the business 

of the empire” — k +a V i P &13Uu “enormous mutual slaughter” — 
“ a letter written in friendship.” 

c. Their feminines plural are used in the Persian as Substantives, 
ajad in every respect serve the same purposes arid are subject to tfye 
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same rules of construction as Substantives originally Persian; thus, 

“ the civilities of friends "—“public 

. c 

affairs Ol&Jfeu the aforesaid difficulties." 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 

110. Their masculines singular are used in the Persian as Participles, as 

o ^9 i( 

Substantives, and as Adjectives ; thus, he remained expect¬ 
ing"—£b **may it be shining and blazing"— 

9C 9 9 ' 

“governor of the city" — causing gladness," or 

# w*" 9 

“ the cause of gladness" — L-fti-a* composing this 

book," or “the author of this book"—“follow¬ 
ing the noble law," or “follower of the noble law " — 5 “an 

able man" — &■ “God the Creator " — uiijJ “a 

good agent" — Ji&w* “ absolute judge" — C.*■ ^315 “he 

put the murderer to death"—Cw' ** ^ ie lover 

^ 9 

is sincere" — dbbba* j> containing friendship." 

a. Their masculine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
Substantives, in the form of the Oblique Case which terminates in 
,* but they do not seem to be used in the form of the Nomina- 
tive which terminates in ^—; thus, 1 j “the 

knowledge of the ancients and moderns"—L“the sect 
of the faithful." 

h. Their masculine imperfect plurals are used in the Persian 

as Substantives; thus, JbaL^\ • JW “ officers of the present 

and future"—v.ji • Jojj* “ the new and old agents." 

PV J V * ✓ 

c. Their feminines singular are used in the Persian as Participles, 
as Substantives, and as Adjectives; thus, “she is 
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pregnant”—“ queen of the empire”—^ <# a 

^ c *£•! " * u . 9 '9- x 

preghant woman”—kind friend” — teycy* &f>-bc 
“ accomplished lady.” 

d . Their feminine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as Sub¬ 
stantives when they express things without life; thus, 

“the incidents of time” — “unforeseen events.” 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 

111. Their masculine singular is used in the Persian as Participles 
Passive, as Substantives, and as Adjectives; thus, 

“the sum of my desire is bestowed on that” — 

9 M 

d\> C*aa£> “ be the shade of clemency extended ”— 

o 9 "9 u 

jkk* ‘ He makes it the perception (*. c. the 

thing perceived) of your enlightened soul;” i, e. “ I represent it,” &c.— 

9 C. 

the desire (t. e. the thing desired) of the souls” — 

9 o ^ f o 

“the injured slave” — • dyasu “intention and 

design” — “ let them make the people 

9 

glad”—y ‘ their intention was this.’ 

a . Their masculine perfect plural does not seem to be used in the 
Persian, either in the form of the Nominative or the Oblique Case. 

b. Their feminines singular are used in the Persian as Substun- 

9 c 

tives and as Adjectives; thus, ^ * my sweetheart,” he. “ the 

beloved of me”—5.4$A* “the said beloved woman” — 

“ respected mother.” 

c. Their feminine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as Sub* 
stantives, to express things without life ; thus, 

C* w 9 

w the demands of that friend ” — OUjju “law affairs.’ 
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d. The Active and Passive Participles of Transitive Verbs, with a 
following Substantive having the article prefixed to it, form 
expressions corresponding to such Persian compounds as 
which are used both as Substantives and as Adjectives; thus, 

u he evades a decision ” — 

“ a person deserving respect”—“ a pen cut short 
in the point.” 

OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES RESEMBLING PARTICIPLES. 

✓ C*-’ 

112. The forms JjuJ, ,Jji, and Jji, represent three species of 
Arabic words which are derived from Intransitive Verbs; and called 
by Arabian Grammarians, Adjectives resembling Participles. The 
singulars of these torms are used in the Persian both as Adjectives 
and Substantives.; asi^>J£ ^1 “that respectable person”— jlj** 
“he is wicked”—“an old friend.” 

a. Their plurals are used in the Persian as Substantives; thus, 

9 *'9 # 

^y>. “the learned men of Greece” — 

tm noblemen of integrity.” 

b. These three forms of Adjectives resembling Participles, with a 

following Substantive having the article prefixed to it, form 
expressions corresponding to such compounds as which 

are used in the Persian both as Substantives and Adjectives; thus, 

“that (person) beautiful, as to countenance” — 
“the said old servant”— 
a man of long service.” 

OF PARTICIPLES EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THEIR 
PRIMITIVES IN A STRONGER DEGREE. 

^ 9 ' G 

I. The forms Ajuj>, JUS Joj, and JUSu are sometimes 

Participles which express the sense of their primitives in a stronger 
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degree, and are sometimes used in the Persian as Adjectives; thus, 
aJUS “a poisonous ” or highly poisonous medicine ”— 

“he is full of patience.” 


OF ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES, 

113. The Arabic Nouns of time and place are frequency employed 
in the Persian; and the following list exhibits the forms of snob 
as are derived from the primitive roots of the different species of 

. ^ o 

triliterals; thus, from comes “ the time and place of 

writing” — from yi comes yU “a place of rest, residence” — from 

✓ '•I'* 

comes “a place of safety” — from comes ho* “the 

place and time of beginning” —from comes “place, 

opportunity”—from ^ comes |*UU “the place and time of stand¬ 
ing”— from j&d comes \p£c “the place or object of desire” — 
from comes “the time and place of selling” — from 

comes “the place and time of throwing”—from 

•* o 

comes c»u * the place of return, the centre” — from comes 

TT 

( the time and place of living.” To express the “place more 
particularly, » or l is sometimes added to the common form ; as, ayuU 
“ burying-place.” 


a. The Noun of time and place from the derivative forms is exactly 

the same with the Participle Passive, and is also used in the Persian ; 
thus, “deposited,” also “a place of deposit.” 

b. The Persian language also makes free use of the Arabic instru- 

mental Noun, which is represented by the forms *UE*, and 

✓X G ' 

JUS* (vide §§ 101 and 102) ; thus, “ he weighed 

in scale of reason” — ‘the key of intention.” 

s' 

c All Arabic names of persons and things in general are introduced 
into Persian at pleasure; thus, “ Mary,” &£su “ Mecca,” 

“ the eye,” ^ “ flesh,” “ an ancestor,” &c. 
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OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 

114. Besides the Arabic Participles which we have already observed 
are used as Adjectives, there is also a plentiful source of real Adjectives 
formed by affixing to Substantives of almost every denomination, 
which are freely introduced into the Persian; thus, { human,” 

^jOj\ “earthly,” “Egyptian,” &c. 

o. The masculines singular of Arabic Superlatives are used in the 
Persian both a9 Substantives and Adjectives ; thus, \ “ the 

most fortunate of times ;” lIaJj jd “at a most lucky time.” 

b. The masculines plural of Arabic Superlatives are used in the 

c 

Persian both as Substantives and Adjectives; thus, “the 

great men of the age ;” “ most illustrious personages.” 

c. The feminines singular of Arabic Superlatives are used in the 

O 9 - 

Persian as Adjectives; thus, CJjti * prosperity most great.” 

d . Arabic Ordinal Numbers are used in the Persian as Adjectives; 

thus, Jjl “the first chapter.” With respect to phrases purely 

40* 

Arabic, and whole sentences, which are often met with in Persian 
authors, they require an elementary knowledge of the Arabic language, 
and do not belong to this place. 


OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIC INFINITIVES, 
PARTICIPLES, SUBSTANTIVES, AND ADJECTIVES. 

115. In the Persian language, when Arabic Adjectives or Participles 
are made use of to qualify Arabic or Persian Substantives singular, 
they agree with them in gender and number; thus, 

“ the said lover ;* SjJlj “ respected mother ;” CLmjA 

“ an old friend “dear sister.” 
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a. When Arabic Adjectives and Participles are made use of to qualify 

Arabic and Persian Substantives masculine and plural, they remain in 
the form of the masculine singular; thus, “the said 

officers ;” djUu “ the lost or missing brethren,” 

b. When Arabic Adjectives and Participles are made use of to qualify 
Arabic or Persian Substantives feminine and plural, they are put in the 
feminine singular; and often, though not so properly, in the masculine 

singular; thus, OUuiil) or ^ OUuJio “ the said 

difficulties aijJo'yc or uaccomplished women.” 

r. An Arabic Substantive, in the Persian, is often rendered definite 

by a following Arabic Adjective or Participle having the article J1 
y 9y* ^ 

prefixed; thus, \ “the prophet elect.” 

OF THE INTRODUCTION OF ARABIC WORDS INTO 
THE LANGUAGE OF HINDUSTAN. 

116. All the different species of Infinitives, Participles, Substantives, 
and Adjectives, which we have enumerated, are introduced into the 
Hindustani language, in the same form, for the same purposes, and 
with the same freedom as in the Persian: submitting themselves to 
the different rules of regimen and concord that are peculiar to the Hindu¬ 
stani language, in the same manner as if they were words originally 
belonging to it. Arabic Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions, are 
also used in the language of Hindustan, but perhaps less frequently 
than in the Persian. 

a. Arabic Prepositions occur both in Persian and Hindustani, but 
they are used only with Substantives admitted from the former lan¬ 
guage. The principal Arabic Prepositions are, ,Ap “ upon,” or 

^ C 7. 

above;” ^P “from;” iXxP “near,” “with,” (Latin, apud) ; (j“in;” 
w) “ like )** J or J “ to,” “ for;” ^ “ with,” and ^ “ from 

thus, —U»a)l ^^P in or upon the morning“in short,” 

w .. ✓ *v 

or “ upon the whole,” &c. 
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117* The following judicious remarks, from the Preface tt “ Richard¬ 
son’s Arabic Grammar,” 4to, London, 1811, contain all that need 
be said in proof of the impossibility of acquiring an accurate know¬ 
ledge of Persian without studying the genius of the Arabic, on which 
it so much depends. In page x, the author expresses himself as 
llows, viz.:— 

a. u Exclusive of the Arabic sentences, which occur in almost every 
Persian book, three-fourths perhaps of the component w r ords of this 
tongue are either adopted or derived from that language; so that it 
is equally impossible to compile a Persian Dictionary without the 
assistance of the Arabic, as to confine the English language to words 
of mere Anglo-Saxon* origin, to the exclusion of every derivation 
from the Greek, Latin, French, and other dialects. On a superficial 
riew, it may be supposed, perhaps, that as tne genius of the two 
languages is so different, a perusal of Arabic Grammar can throw no 
light on that of the Persian: but two things essentially foreign to each 
other may often have a tendency to the same point; for though Astro¬ 
nomy can never teach the practical method of working a ship, yet is 
it to the highest degree necessary to the safety of navigation; so 
Arabic Grammar, though not absolutely teaching the elements of the 
Persian, will be found to throw most satisfactory lights on the study, 
especially by enabling the student to discover the roots of those Arabic 
words which are so copiously blended with that language; of which 
being once possessed, and of the mode of forming from them the 
derivative inflexions, he may with ease fix in his memory twenty words 
perhaps for one which he could acquire without such assistance. Upon 
the whole, therefore, I will not hesitate to assert, that the reading of 
Arabic Grammar with the least attention will give a gentleman already 
acquainted in some degree with the Persian, a more critical knowledge 
of that tongue, than twice the time directed to any other branch of 
the study.” 

118* As an apt illustration of the soundness of the preceding remarks 
by Mr. Richardson, I conclude this Section with an example of an 


* The original, instead of “ Anglo-Saxon,” reads “ Celtie/’ an 
extraordinary slip of the pen; for, let us “ give the devil his due,” 
1 cannot suppose it to be an error of the printer's 
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Arabic triliteral verbal root, together with the various forms and 
•measures thence derived and in actual use. These it will be seen 
amouhl to fifty-one in number: supposing, however, that each Arabic 
root yields at an average only thirty derivatives, it is evident that, by 
getting by heart one thousand such roots, joined to a knowledge of 
forming the derivatives, a Persian student may easily gain an ac¬ 
quaintance with thirty thousand useful words, which otherways no 
common memory could either acquire or retain. 


a. The Arabic root ^la>, as a Verb, denotes “ he looked,” or 
“ surveyed with his eyes;” hence, figuratively, “ he viewed mentally,” 
or " pondered in his mind.” Now from this single root result the 
following derivatives, all of more or less frequent occurrence in the 
Persian language; viz. “ an inspector,” “superintendent” — 

“the eye,” “vision,” “reading”—jUai “ physiognomy,” 
“ penetration ” —jykli “ a watchman ” — “ looked at,” 

“respectable,” “venerated”—(Adj.) “noble spirited,” (Subst.) 


a scrutineer,’ 


an overseer 


inspection, 


supenn- 


tendency”—“the two lachrymal ducts from the inner corner 
of the eye ” — *^Ux> “ spectators ” — “ seeing,” “ a sight ” — 

P < ** ^ o S’ 

(plur.) eminent,” or “ respected men ” —“ expecting ” — 
“like,” “resembling”— Jo) “looking,” “considering,” “ pon- 
dering,” &c.— AJ)a) (plur.) “equals” — (plur.) “looks,” 

'' o ^ 

appearances ” — “ looking at,” “ viewing ” “ one 

look,” “look of a demon,” “evil eye” — 'ij& and 'ij&> “delay,” 
“ postponement ” those who are fond of, and polite 

^ t * 

to ladies ” — “ visionary,” “ speculative,” “ ideal ” —jjlai 

one who attentively looks at another”—and “one 

who is looked upon or revered above othersalso, “ the first line 
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or van of an army”— jj&> “ alike,’” “ equal (plur.) 

“looks/' “eyes “listening,” “ considering” —jUali], ■* *** 

o 

pectation,” * anxiously waiting for one ” — -J)a£+»\, desiring one 

& ss 

to wait or delay” —jUai3 “looking,” “viewing”—jlajJ “granting a 

S 

delay,” “waiting”—“waiting,” “granting a delay,” hence 
“selling on credit”— j&Xx 5 “looking at one another,” facing”— 

O C X 

“a mirror,” “looking-glass”—jlai* “looking,” “the face,” 

S'*-' 9 *'<->*' s' f ^s' 

“aspect”— -JbJ* “waited for” — or “ beautiful of 

face,” “a theatre,” “scene,” &c.— ija** “looking at,” “beholding,” 
“a place where one may have an extensive view ’’—Mi- (P 1 -) 
“shows,” “spectacles,” “exhibitions,” “high places whence an 
extensive view may be had,” &c. —)bX>» ‘ like,” “ resembling,” 

(Subst.) “a rival,” “an opponent” — “disputing,” “arguing,” 

“making one thing look like another ’ one who waits or 

expects impatiently”— iJoja “a place of show,” “theatre,” &c.— 
jyiax* “looked at,” “approved of,” “agreeable” — Ijy iai* “a mis. 

s sO f 

fortune”—“one who craves delay”—jlali* “time or place 
of waiting.” 


SECTION VII. 

PROSODY. 

119. The Prosody of the Persians, the Turks, and the Musalmans 
of India, is founded on that of the Arabs. They, all of them, possess a 
variety of feet and metres , much resembling that which prevailed of 
old among the Greeks and Romaps, There are, however, certain 
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metres, of general use among the Arabs, which the Persians very 
rarely eipploy, and vice versd. I here take slight note of the metre* 
purely Arabian, which are five in number, and confine myself to 
those peculiar to the Persians, which I shall endeavour to describe 
in as plain and concise a manner as the short, limits assigned to this 
Section will permit. 

120. In order to form a clear conception of the very simple principles 
on which the Persian metres are founded, the student must bear con* 
stantly in mind what we stated in our first page, viz. that the thirty-two 
letters of the Alphabet are all to be viewed as Consonants. In the 
second place, it is a law of the language that the initial letter of every 
word must be followed by one or other of the three primitive vowels, 
—, ~, or JL (vide §§ 4, 5, & 6); which vowels are uniformly short 
when succeeded by a single moveable consonant in the next syllable^ 
but they become long by position if the following consonant be inert; 
and this rule holds from the beginning to the end of every word. 
Lastly, the final letter of every word in Persian is inert 9 with the sole 
exception of Substantives accompanied by an izeifat (§ 29), or in 
regimen with the word following (§ 61); hence, in poetry, the last 
syllable of every Persian word is long by position , because the word 
following must necessarily begin with a consonant. 

121. We mentioned in a former Section (§ 88), that the Arabian 

Grammarians adopted the verbal root as a mere formula or 

model for exhibiting the various forms and measures of Nouns and 
Verbs; but this is not all, they have applied the same root and its 
formations as models for exemplifying the or feet in Prosody. 

Thus instead of saying that the word J*£-, for example, is an 

Iambus , they simply say that it is of the measure Jl yi, and thus 
of all other feet. The Arabian method, then, of exhibiting the various 
poetic feet is exceedingly clear and simple, as it speaks at once to the 
ear and to the eye. The only objection to it is, that the root 
selected as a formula, is, as we formerly stated, unsuitable to European 
students, however satisfactory it may prove to the Arabs. * I here, 
therefore, select as my formula the root which bears a close 

resemblance in form to with the important advantage of having 
fpr ire middle consonant a letter that is quite perceptible to a European 
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ear. In the Roman character I represent this middle consonant by 
our letter d, which is the sound given to it by the Arabs (vide page 6). 
Thus, what the Romans would call an Iambus will here be represented 

by the measure Jyai, pronounced Fadul, not Fazul . Perhaps I am 
a little fastidious ; but my reason for avoiding the z is that the Greeks 
and Romans viewed it as a double consonant , hence with them the 
short vowel preceding it becomes long by position; and the classical 
scholar might be apt to fancy that a in Fazul is also long, an error 
into which he is not likely to fall when we write it Fa dul. 

9 9 

122. Before we come to describe the Feet and Metrex ) 

employed in Persian Poetry, the student is once more requested to bear 
constantly in mind the peculiar principles on which the Prosody of the 
language is founded, as explained in § 120. For the sake of simplicity 
and perspicuity, we intend to make a free use of the Roman character 
in this Section; and in so doing let it be observed that the three vowels 
</, /, and ?/, when unaccented, represent the zabar zer — , and 
pexh ~ of the Persians. These are naturally short when followed in 
the next syllable by a single moveable consonant, and they become 
long by position when followed by two or more consonants ; hence it 
will not be necessary for us to perplex the student with a superfluity 
of long and short marks, very ridiculously applied as they are in every 
work on Eastern Prosody which we have yet seen. The vowels a, ?, 
and 5 are always understood to be long, and indicate the presence of the 
three letters of prolongation, alif 1, ye and warn ^ respectively, 
each being preceded by its own homogeneous short vowel. 


OF THE , i.e. STANDARD MEASURES, OR FEET. 

123. The poetic feet or measures in Persian may be reckoned at 
about twenty-one in number. So far as they extend they are the same 
as those employed in Greek and Latin, with this peculiarity, that the 
feet in Arabic and Persian have no specific name, being all represented 
by the unmeaning word or standard which gives their exact sound. 
They are divided into two classes, six of which are called Perfect and 
fifteen Imperfect Feet, a distinction of no great practical utility, ter 
few compositions of any length consist solely of Perfect Fc$$ t 
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PROSODY. 


The following are the six Perfect Feet— 


HO. 

MEASURE. 

LATIN NAME. 

QUINTITT 

1. 

Fadulun 

Bacchius 

— — 

2. 

9 ' 

yUi'u Fadilun 

Amphimacer 

— — 

3. 

Mafadllun 

Epitritus primus 

w — — ““ 

4. 

9 

Fadilatun 

9 o 9 

„ secundus — ^ — 

5. 

^ ail—« Mustafdilun 

9 9 

„ tertius 

— — VV '** 

6. 

Mafdulatu 

, quartU9 


The Imperfect or Artificial Feet are— 

0^ G 


1. 

^jai or (joli Fad or Fad 

9 G/ 

Caesura 

— 

2. 

Fad lu 

Trochaeus 


3. 

9 ' 

J yoi Fadul 

fambus 

<J — 

4. 

9 

ijLai Fadlun 

9 9' 

Spondaeus 

— 

5. 

i Fadulu 

Amphibrachys 

KJ — 

6. 

9 ' ' 

ai Fadalun 

9 9\^ 

Anapaestus 

— 

7. 

J^aio Mafdulu 

Anti bacchius 

— — vy 

8. 

Mafdulun 

Molossus 

— 

9. 

> \ ' 

Fadilatu 

9' ' ' 

Paeon tertius 

v; u - g 

10. 

oi Fadalatun 

Paeon quartus 

W vy — 

il. 

9 ' ' 

Fadilatun 

Ionicus minor 

\J — — 

12. 

9 ^ 

O^Loli Fadilatu 
** 

9 '9 

Ditrochaeus 

— w 

13. 

Mufadilun 

9 '9 

Diambus 

vy — w — 

14. 

Jjuali* Mufadilu 

9 9 

Antispastus 

w — O 

\5. 

Muftadiluq 

Choriambus 

y v "■* 



STANDARD METRES. 
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124. We shall now proceed to lay before the reader a Table of the 
Fourteen Standard Metres employed in Persian verse. These, it may be 
observed, are wholly composed of Perfect Feet, and are thence called 
Perfect Metres; otherwise, they are Imperfect. Here again the distinction 
is whimsical and useless; for the great body of the poetry of the lan¬ 
guage, especially poems of any length, are found to prefer the Imperfect 
Metre, probably because the Perfect would prove too monotonous by 
long continuance. It would occupy too much of our space to insert 
in the Table the translation of the Arabic names of the various 
Metres; nor would it be of any great use if we did, for in most 
instances the aptness of the name is not very perceptible. 

a. The Arabs and Persians consider a verse as consisting of two equal 
members ; in fact, what we call a couplet is, with them, a single verse, 
as will be seen in the following extract (a little corrected) from Gladwin, 
viz.— 

“ I t is generally allowed that a Bait , or verse, cannot consist of less 
than two hemistichs; and each of these hemistichs is called Mura 9 , 
a word which literally signifies the fold of a door: and the resemblance 
between a distich and a door of two folds is in this, that in the same 
manner as with a door of two folds you may open or shut which you 
please without the other, and when you shut both together it is still but 
one door; so also of a distich, you may scan which of the hemistichs you 
please without the other, and when you read both together they will form 
but one verse. The first foot of the first hemistich is called Sadr , and 
the last foot thereof 9 Aruz. Of the second hemistich, the first loot is 
called Ihtida and the last Zarh. The intermediate feet of both have 
the general name llashiv. The meaning of Sadr is the first, and Ihtid'd 
signifies commencement; the first beginning the distich, as the other 
does the second hemistich. The last foot of the first hemistich is called 
9 Aruz, signifying the pole of a tent; for, as the pole is the support of 
the tent, so is the distich founded on this prop; for until this foot is 
determined, the hemistich is not complete, nor its measure known. The 
last foot of the second hemistich is called Zarh , i.e. of one kind , or alike, 
it resembling the * Aruz in that both are at the end of a hemistich, and 
that the conclusion of verses are alike by the observance of rhyme. 
Jiaahw is the stuffing of a cushion, and on account of their situation 
the intermediate feet are so called. 

“Feet are either Salim or Ghair-Salim, i.e. “perfect” or “imper¬ 
fect.” The perfect foot is that in which the verse is originally composed, 

<> 



4. Bahri 3futakario Fadulun, Fadulun, Fadulun, Fadulu 

5, - Mutadartk . Fadilun, Fadilun, Fadilun, Fadilun 









TABfeE OF PERFECT PERSIAN METRE &—continued. 



(a.) Out of the preceding fourteen Metres, three are peculiar to the Persians, and never used by the Arabs, viz. the BaJkrt 
Afushakil\ No. II, and the Jadid and Kai tb, Nos. 13 and 14 . The remaining eleven are common to both nations. 
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PERSIAN METRES, 


125. In the arrangement and classification of the Persian Metres, 1 
have adopted an entirely new plan of my own, which, I flatter myself, 
will be found far more conspicuous than the clumsy method followed by 
the natives of the East and their servile imitators in Europe. In the 
first place, I have adopted the Roman character throughout, which is a 
great saving of space. Secondly, I have carefully marked the quantities 
of the vowels, but only in those cases where there might possibly occur 
a mistake. For instance, when a vowel is followed by two consonants, 
or by a single consonant at the end of a word, as in the foot Mustafdilun, 
it is quite superfluous to mark the quantities of the first, second, and 
fourth vowels, and to write the word Mustdfdilun , or, more absurdly, 
3£ustafilun , as we have seen it figure in some recent works on the 
subject. Lastly, in exhibiling the affinity or relationship that holds 
between the various Metres of each class, I have made use of the 
straight line, which leads more directly to the point than the circles used 
by the Prosodians of the East. Take, for example. Class I.: we see 
at a glance, that by taking the two first syllables of the Bahri Hazaj 
from the beginning of the hemistich, and placing the same at the end, 
we have the Bahri llajaz, which comes next. In like manner, if we 
transfer the first syllable of the Bahri llajaz from the beginning to the 
end of the hemistich, we have the Bahri llama,U and so on with all the 
rest. In Class III. I have adopted an arrangement of my own, which 
has enabled me to exhibit nine Metres at once. These are all made up 
of the four JEpitriti Feet of the ancients, and it is a wonder that no one 
has been hitherto led to classify them as I have done. 

(a.) In the three preceding classes of Persian Metres, it is curious 
to observe the prevalence of the long syllables over the short. In 
Classes I. and III., for instance, the long is to the short as three to 
one , and in Class II. as two to one . In a very good Persian Grammar 
(barring the paper and typography), published some fifteen years ago, 
at Helsingfors, the author, who, like his Teutonic neighbours, is evidently 
fond of a theory , says that u the Persians and Arabs, like the Greeks and 
Romans, rejoice in a great variety of Metres, but that the Asiatic 
Metres differ mainly in this, viz. the long syllables far exceed the short. 
All this (quoth he) is quite in conformity with the character of the 
Oriental people, who are distinguished by a certain degree of gravity 
and sobriety in their conversation and gestures, combined with dignity 
and stateliness in all their movements,” 
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134 PERSIAN METRES—BAHRI HAZAJ—RUfiA’l. 

127. We shall now proceed to exhibit in their order the whole of 
Muxahafaty or “ Deviations,” peculiar to each of the Perfect Metres, 
following the same order as that adopted in the Table. We may premise 
that, as a rule, every hemistich in Persian consists either of three or of 
four feet; hence the Bait, or complete verse, must necessarily consist 
either of six or of eight feet; the former being called Musaddas (Hexa¬ 
meter), and the latter Musamman (Octameter). 

I.—BAHRI HAZAJ. 

Standard. — Mtifadilun, Mafadllun , Mafadilun , Mafadilun, 

128. Of this Metre there are eighteen Deviations, or Variations, eight 


of them Octameter and ten Hexameter, viz.— 


Var. 1. 

Mafadllun, 

Mafadilun, Mafadllun, 

Mafadilan. 

2. 

MafadTlun, 

MafadTlun, MafadTlun, 

MafadTlun. 

3. 

MafadTlun, 

MafadTlun, MafadTlun, 

MafadTlun. 

4. 

FadTlun, 

Mafadllun, FadTlun, 

MafadTlun. 

5. 

Mafdulu, 

MafadTlun, Mafdulu, 

Mafadilun 

0 . 

Mafdulu, 

Mafadllu, Mafadllu, 

MafadTI. 

7. 

Mafdulu, 

Mafadllu, Mafadilu, 

Fadulun. 

8. 

Mafadllu, 

Mafadllu, Mafadllu, 

Fadulun. 

9. 

MafadTlun,- 

Mafadllun, MafadTI. 


10 . 

Mafadilun, 

Mafadilun, Fadiilun. 


11. 

Mafadllu, 

Mafadllu, MafadTI. 


12. 

Mafadllu, 

Mafadllu, Fadulun. 


13. 

Mafdulu, 

MafadTlun, MafadTlun. 


14. 

Mafdulu, 

MafadTlun, MafadTI. 


15. 

MafdTdu, 

MafadTlun, Fadiilun. 


16. 

Mafdidu, 

Mafadllu, Fadulun. 


17. 

FadTlun, 

FadTlun, Mafadllun. 


18. 

Mafdulun, 

FadTlun, MafadTlun. 



129. We may here appropriately add a Table of the twenty-four Meirei 
peculiar to the Ruba'i or Tetrastich, all of which are deviations from 
the last of the above Metres. 

Ruba’% Metres .— Class I., beginning with Mafdulun . 

1. Mafdulun , FadTlun, MafadTlun, Fad. 

2. -— Mafdulun, MafadTlun., Fid. 
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j Ruba’i Metres— 

- continued . 


8 . 

Mafdulun , FadTlun, 

MafadTlu, 

F&dal. 

4 . 

-- Mafdulun, 

Mafdulun, 

Fad. 

3 . 

- Mafdulun, 

Mafdulun, 

Fad. 

0 . 

- Fadilun, 

Mafadllun, 

Fad. 

7. 

- Mafdulu, 

MafadTlu, 

Fadul. 

8. 

- Mafdulu, 

MafadTlu, 

Fad. 

9. 

- Mafdulun, 

MafdCdu, 

Fadal. 

10. 

- Mafdulu, 

MafadTlu, 

Fadal. 

11. 

- Fadilun, 

MafadTlu, 

Fadul. 

12. 

- Mafdulun, 

Mafdul, 

Fadul. 


Class II., beginning with Mafdulu. 


1. 

Mafdulft, 

Mafadllun, 

MafadTlun, 

Fad. 

2. 


MafadTlu, 

Mafadllun, 

Fad. 

3. 


Mafadllun, 

Mafdulu, 

Fadul. 

4. 


Mafadllun, 

Mafdulun, 

Fad. 

5. 


Mafadllun, 

Mafdulu, 

Fadal. 

0. 

— 

MafadTlu, 

MafadTlu, 

Fadul. 

7. 


Mafadllun, 

MafadTlu, 

Fadul. 

8. 


Mafadllun, 

MafadTlu, 

Fadal. 

9. 

— 

Mafadllun, 

MafadTlun, 

Fad. 

10. 

— 

MafadTlu, 

MafadTlun, 

Fad. 

11. 


MafadTlu, 

MafadTlu, 

Fadal. 

12. 


MSfSrlTlnn 

AT« fA ii 1M « 

PSrl 


II.—BAHRI RAJAZ. 


Standard. —Mustafdih 

tn, Mustafdilun, Musiafdil 

un , Mustafdilun^ 

130. Of this Metre there are seven 

Variations, five of them Octa- 

meter and two Hexameter, viz.— 



Var. 1. 

MustafdTlun, 

Mustafdilun, 

MustafdTlun, 

MustafdTlan. 

2. 

MuftadTlun, 

MuftadTlun, 

MuftadTlun, 

MuftadTlun. 

8. 

MuftadTlun, 

Mafadllun, 

MuftadTlun, 

MafadTlun. 

4. 

Mafadllun, 

MuftadTlun, 

MufadTlun, 

MuftadTlun. 

5. 

MustafdTlun, 

MafadTlun, 

MafadTlun, 

Fadal. 

6. 

MuftadTlun, 

MuftadTlun, 

MuftadTlun. 


7. 

Mafadllun, 

MafadTlun. 

Mafadllun 
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PERSIAN METRES—BAHRI RAMAL, ETC. 


III.—BAHRI RAMAL. 

Standard. — Fddilatun , Fddilatun , Fddilatun , Fddilatun . 

181. Of this Metre there are seventeen Variations, eleven of thmn 
Octameter and six Hexameter, viz.— 

Var. 1. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlaiyan. 

2. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun. 

8. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlat. 

4. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlun. 

5. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, Fadlun. 

0. FadTlatu, FadTlatun, FadTlatu, FadTlatun. 

7. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlat. 

8. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlun. 

0. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlun. 

10. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, Fadlun. 

11. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, Fadlan. 

12. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlat. 

18. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlun. 

14. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlat. 

15. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlun. 

10. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, Fadlun. 

17. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, Fadlan. 

IV. —BAHRI MUTAKAlUB. 

Standard.— Fddulun Fddulun , Fddulun , Fddulun. 

182. Of this Metre there are four Variations, all of them Octameter, 
viz.— 

Var. 1. Fadulun, Fadfilun, Fadulun, Fadul. 

2. Fadfilun, Fadfilun, Fadulun, Fadal. 

8. Fadlun, Fadulun, Fadlun, Fadulun. 

4. Fadfdu, Fadlun, Fadulu, Fadlun. 

V. —BAHRI MUTADARIK. 

Standard.— Fddilun , Fddilun y Fddilun , Fddilun. 

133. Of this Metre there are only three Variations, all Octameter, 
— 

Var. 1. FadTlun, FadTlun, FadTlun, FadTlun. 

2. Fadlun, Fadlun, Fadlun, Fadlun. 

3. FadTlun, Fadal, FadTlun, Fadal. 



PERSIAN METRES—BAHRI MUNSARIH, ETC. l3t 

VI.—BAHRI MUNSARIH. 

Standard. — Mustafdilun , Mafdulatu y Mustafdilun. 

134. Of this Metre there are six Variations, four Octameter and two 
Hexameter, viz.— 

Var. 1. Muftadiiun, Fadilatu, Muftadiiun, Fadilat. 

2. Muftadiiun, Fadilun, Muftadiiun, Fadilun. 

3. Muftadiiun, Fadilatu, Muftadiiun, Fad. 

4. Muftadiiun, Fadilatu, Muftadiiun, Fad. 

5. Muftadiiun, Fadilatu, Muftadiiun. 

6. Muftadiiun, Fadilatu, Mafdulun. 

VII.—BAHRI KHAFlF. 

Standard. — Fddildtun , Mustafdilun , Fddildtun* 

135. Of this Metre there are four Variations, all of them Hexa¬ 
meter, viz.— 


Var. I. 

Fadilatun, 

Mafadilun, 

Fadilatun. 

2. 

Fadilatun, 

Mafadilun, 

Fadilat. 

3. 

Fadilatun, 

Mafadilun, 

Fadilun. 

4. 

Fildilatun, 

Mafadilun, 

Fadlun. 


VIII.—BAHRI MUZARF. 

Standard.— Mafadilun , Fddildtun , Mdfddilun . 

130. Of this Metre there are eight Variations, six of them Octft 
meter and two Hexameter, viz.— 


Var. 1. 

Mafdulu, 

Fadi-latun, 

Mafdulu, 

Fadi-latun. 

2. 

Mafdulu, 

Fadi-latun, 

Mafdulu, 

Fadilaiyan. 

3. 

Mafdulu, 

Fadi-latii, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadi-latun. 

4. 

Mafdulu, 

Fadi-latii, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadi-lat. 

5. 

Mafdulu, 

Fadi-latii, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadilun. 

6. 

Mafadllu, 

Fadi-liitu, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadilat. 

7. 

MafdulQ, 

Fadilatu, 

Mafadilun. 


8 . 

Mafdulu, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadilat. 



IX.—BAHRI MUKTAZAB. 

Standard. — Mafduldtu , Mustafdilun, Mustafdilun. 

137. Of this Metre there are only two Variations, both of them Octa¬ 
meter, viz.— 

Var. 1. Fadilatii, Muftadiiun, Fadilatu, Mufladil&r.. 

2. Fadilatu, Mafdfdun, FadTlatii, Mafdfilun. 



138 PERSIAN METRES—BAHRI MUJTASS, ETC. 

X.—BAHRI MUJTASS. 

Standard. — Mustafdilun, Fddilatun, FddUatun . 

138. Of this Metre there are six Variations, all of them Oe*ametei 
viz.— 

Var. 1. MafadTlun, FadTlatun, MafadTlun, FadTlatun. 

2. Mafadilun, FadTlatun, MafadTlun, F&dTliyan. 

3. MafadTlun, FadTlatun, MafadTlun, FadTlat. 

4. MafadTlun, FadTlatun, MafadTlun, FadTlun. 

5. MafadTlun, FadTlatun, MafadTlun, Fadluri. 

6. Maf&dTlun, FadTlatun, MafadTlun, Fadlan. 

XI.—BAHRI MUSHAKIL. 

Standard. — Fddilatun , Mafadilun, Mafadilun . 

139. This Metre has only one Variation, a Hexameter, viz.— 

FiidTlatu, Mafadil, Mafadil. 

XII.—BAHRI SARF. 

Standard. — Mustafdilun, Mustafdilun, Mdfduldtu. 

140. This Metre has four Variations, all of them Hexameter, viz.— 


Var. 1. 

MuftadTlun, 

MuftadTlun, 

FadTlat. 

2. 

MuftadTlun, 

MuftadTlun, 

FadTlan. 

3. 

MuftadTlun, 

MuftadTlun, 

Fad. 

4. 

MuftadTlun, - 

MuftadTlun, 

Fadulun. 


XIII. —BAHRI JADID. 

Standard. — Fadildtun, Fadilutun , Mustafdilun. 

141. This Metre has only one Variation, a Hexameter, viz.— 

FadTlatun, FadTlatun, MafadTlun. 

XIV. —BAHRI KARlB. 

Standard. — Mafadilun, Mafadilun, Fddilatun. 

142. This Metre has two Variations, both of them Hexameter , viz*— 

Var. 1. Mafadllti, Mafadllu, FadTlatun. 

2. Mafdulu, Mafadllu, FadTlatun, 



POETIC LICENCE. 
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(a.) The preceding fourteen Metres, together with their Variations, 
are Aril that I have been able to discover among native writers on the 
subject. It does not follow, however, that the list comprises all the 
Metres employed by the Persian Poets. In fact, a full and satisfactory 
work c Persian Prosody is at present a desideratum in our language. 

POETIC LICENCE. 

143. In Persian poetry the u Licentia Vatum ” is somewhat more 
liberal than that which obtained among the ancient Greeks and Homans, 
or even than that which is allowed to us moderns. The Persian 
poetic licences of a general nature are the following:—In the first place, 
the vowel hasra , as well as its substitutes and — ( hamza ) repre¬ 
senting the sign of the Genitive Case, or the concord of an Adjective, 
may be long or short at pleasure. Secondly, the vowel fatha preceding 
the “imperceptible * h” (§3) at the end of a word may be long 
or short at pleasure ; in other words, the 5 may, in such cases, be 
reckoned as a final consonant, or as a mere nothing. Thirdly, the 
conjunction J “ and/’ when sounded as a vowel (i.c. o or o, vide 
$ 52, a.) may be long or short at pleasure. Lastly, the initial \ alif, 
which is closely akin to the imperceptible % h , may be reckoned as 
a short vowel or a consonant at pleasure. Thus, in the expression 
* I am bad,” if the alif be viewed as a consonant, the first 
syllable is long by position; if the alif, however, be viewed as a mere 
short vowel, the a of bad is short. In the former case, the two syllables 
make a 8pondaeus, in the latter an Iambus. The same rule, of course, 
applies to the initial I alif with the madda (§ 19), which is always 
long, being equivalent to two alifs . The alif of the preposition 
j\ “ from,” “ by,” “ than,” &c. f may be rejected, the J made move- 
able by a short hasra ; thus, for az the poet may use j zi should 
the metre require it In some words when an initial short alif is 
followed by an inert consonant, the alif may be altogether omitted 
and its vowel transferred to the inert consonant; thus, aknun may be 
written kanun , and uftada, futdda, if the metre demands it: this 
privilege, however, is not allowed in the case of words taken from the 
Arabic. Now when we consider the frequent occurrence of the abov^ 
syllables, we may safely say that the Persian poets have had mon 
licence allowed them, u quoad” quantity, than those of ancient Greece 
and Rome 
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POETIC LICENCE. 


(a.) The following monosyllables, though written with a letter of 
prolongation, are generally short, viz. y u thou ;” y>- when,” 

“ as ;” “ self,” own pleased;” two; but 

they may occasionally be lengthened. The words d£ and &»-, as 
Relative Pronouns or Conjunctions, together with their compounds, also 
the numeral “three,” are, I think, generally short; when, however, 
d^anda^-are interrogatives they may occasionally be lengthened. Some 
few words are optionally written with or without a letter of prolonga¬ 
tion, consequently they may form long or short syllables, as the metre 

requires ; thus, l\j, *1and may be written and ; 

so or or Lr*^> or 03 % orji. 

( b .) It is a rule in Persian verse that no word must he allowed to 
end with two inert consonants, except at the close of the hemistich. 
When such words, in appearance , do occur, the poet is privileged 
to add the short vowel fathaf and occasionally a long vowel, to the 

last of the inert letters ; thus, is to be read gufta , and some- 

times it is written UiS gufta . The same rule holds in the middle of 


* I know not on what authority Dr. Lee, in his last edition of 
Jones’s Persian Grammar, tells us that this supplementary vowel is 
a “short kasra .” I object to the kasra, for the following reasons:—In 
the first place, I can find no native authority for it, the native writers merely 
saying that the letter “ becomes moveable.” Secondly, it is objectionable, 
as it interferes with the province of the izqfat , and is besides absolutely 
burlesque. Thirdly, analogy clearly points out to us that the supple¬ 
mentary vowel should be a fatha or short a, for we occasionally meet 

<->.9 

with it as a long a : thus, when the metre requires it, we meet with l 'J&S ; 
hence we naturally infer the propriety of gufta , and not guftt, as Dr. 
Lee and his copyists have it. Lastly, Dr. Gilchrist, in his Hindustani 
Grammar, 4to, 1796, page 263, pointedly tells us that the “increment,” 
as he calls it, is a short a. Now Dr. Gilchrist, when composing his 
section on Prosody, was attended by a staff of learned natives; and 
it clearly follows that his authority on this point far outweighs that of 
Dr. Lee. 
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a word; thus, which in prose is pronounced pardakhtem , 

must in verse be read pardakhdtem ; so must be read huafi* 


(c.) When a word ends with the letter ^ nun preceded by any of the 
letters of prolongation (§ 12.), the nun assumes the nasal sound, and does 
not count in scanning. I think, however, that this rule does not apply 
to Arabic words in which the final nun is preceded by the diphthongs ai 
arid au y as in the words and If the Syntax requires that 

the final nun should be followed by the izdfat , or should the Prosody 
require that it be followed by the supplementary short a above 
mentioned, of course the nun retains it natural sound. W r hen a word, 
not at the close of a hemistich, ends, in appearance , with three inert 

consonants, such as t , __ 1S T the last consonant is entirely rejected 

in scanning, and the last but one assumes the supplementary short a ; 

0000/ 

thus the Dative Case of Gushtasp is Gushtasp ra, which in 


scanning must be read Gushtdsdrd . 

( d .) Two short syllables may be converted into one long syllable; 
thus bishinid rnay be read bishnid ; so becomes 


biyzdri or bigzuri , by withdrawing the vowel pesh from the second 
letter, and substituting it for th 0. fatha of the third. The j and 
ma'ruf (i.e. u and V) at the end of a word not closing the hemistich, 
may be resolved into u?v and ly respectively when the next word begins 


with \ alij ; thus, Jlafi; ba hhali llmduwasli ; so 

will be read ba-dilddriyash . Finally, the letter at the end of a 
hemistich, if preceded by a long d or u, is not sounded or taken into 
account in scanning; thus in the following couplet from the GuUstdn — 

“The tree that has newly taken root may be plucked up by one 
man's strength.” In these two hemistichs the final ^ does not count. 


SCANSION. 


144. Let the reader bear in mind what we have just stated respecting 
the “ Licentia Vatum,” and he will find no difficulty in scanning any 
ordinary piece of Persian poetry. At first let him exercise himself on 
the easiest and most common metres, such as the Bahri Mutaharib 
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Var. 1st, in which the last mentioned couplet is composed 
Fadulun Fadulun Fadulun Fadul, or Fadulun Fadulun Fddulu i 
Fadal, This couplet is to be scanned as follows, viz.— 

DTrakhte | ki aknun | girifta9 | ta pa 
Baniru | e marde | bar ayad | zT jii. 

Here we may notice a few of those peculiarities alluded to in our last 
paragraph, viz. 1st., in the word aknun , the final h i9 nasal and does 
not count; but had the metre required it the word might have been 
written kanuh , and if a vowel followed the n, it would have retained 

its natural sound, as in the expression' kdnun-at, ^ now to 

thee.” 2dly, the word must be reud giriftasta , as explained 

in par. 143, b. 3rdly, in the expression the final ^ of 

the first word, being the representative of the izhfat , is here short, but 
it might be long if necessary. 4thly, in the expression (for 

the vowel of the prefix bar is here short; but had the metre 
required, it might have been long, as stated in § 143. Lastly, the 
final ^ of either hemistich, as we have already noticed, goes for 
nought in the scanning. 

(a.) As a further exercise, the reader is requested to translate and 
scan the following easy extract from the Bo stein of Sa'di, The metre 
is the same as in the last couplet, and all the words will be found in 
the Vocabulary. After the reader has made himself well versed in the 
JBahri Mutaharib , he may try his hand on the various specimens of 
metre given in our u Extracts from the Poets,” at the end of our 
Selections. 

wJU) 

9 ' 

j\d jy-? 
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( b .) I may here observe, that in all the manuscript* Persian poetry is 
to be read right across the page; and very frequently the space between 
the two hemistichs of a couplet (as well as the margin all around) is 
richly ruled with various coloured ink, and otherwise ornamented. In 
works of considerable extent, such as the Shahnama , and the Khamsas 
(§ 151 a.), the page generally contains four hemistichs, or two verses in 
width, which are, in like manner, to be read right across. 

RHYME. 

145. The Rhyme of the Persians resembles ours in all essentia 
respects; the main principle of both is, that the last syllable of one 
hemistich must correspond in sound to the last syllable of that with 
which it is combined. It often happens, too, that the real rhyme in 
a Persian couplet may be the last syllable but one, as is often the case 
among ourselves ; thus, in the following beautiful stanza by Burns: 

“Had wo never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly. 

Never met, or never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 

Sometimes the three last syllables of each hemistich rhyme one with 
another respectively, as in the following distich: 

“ It is proper that you should cherish the army with your life; for a 
king by his army attains superiority.” 

(a.) The Persians were allowed a more free scope than our moderns 
on the score of rhyme, for in Persian poetry the same word in the 
same sense may form the rhyme of each hemistich of a couplet; and 
not unfrequently does the same word, or succession of words, form 
the rhyme throughout a whole Ghazal or Ode. 

OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF POETIC COMPOSITION. 

146. Of these the principal varieties are the Rubd'i, the Ghazal, the 
Kasida , the Kifa, the Masnawi, and the Tarjx, each of which we 
shall now briefly describe. The elements from which nil these are 
composed are, 1st, the Misr \ or “hemistich,” consisting of three or 
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four metrical feet; and, 2d, a combination of two Mura's , which coa* 
•tituteg a Bait (§ 124 a .), literally “ a house/’ which we may translate 
a “couplet” or u stanza.” The second Misra 9 of the Bait must have 
the same metre and rhyme as the first. When both have only the 
same metre, but not the same rhyme, the stanza is called Fard y or 
Mufrady that is, “ solitary.” 

OF THE RUBA% OR DUBAITJ. 

147. This is a short composition, in great favour among the Persian 
poets. It consists, as its name imports, of four hemistichs, or two stanzas, 
and bears some resemblance to the epigram of the ancients. The first, 
second, and fourth hemistichs must always have the same metre and 
rhyme: the third hemistich must also have the same metre, but not 
necessarily the same rhyme; however, there is no rule to the contrary. 
The Bubat has twenty-four metres peculiar to itself, all of them derived 
from the Bahri Hazaj , as we have shewn in the Tables, pages 134 and 
13o. 

OF TIIE GHAZAL. 

148. This kind of composition corresponds, upon the whole, with the 
Ode of the Greeks and Romans, or the Sonetta of the Italians. The most 
common subjects of which it treats are, the beauty of a mistress, and the 
sufferings of the despairing lover from her absence or indifference. Fre¬ 
quently it treats of other matters, such as the delights of the season of 
Spring, the beauties of the flowers of the garden, and the tuneful notes 
of the nightingales as they warble their melodies among the rose¬ 
bushes; the joys resulting from wine and hilarity, are most particularly 
noticed at the same time; the whole interspersed with an occasional 
pithy allusion to the brevity of human life, and the vanity of sublunary 
matters in general. The more orthodox among the Musalmans are 
rather scandalized at the eulogies bestowed upon the “juice of the grape” 
by their best poet6, such as Hdf z for example; and they endeavour 
to make out that the text is to be taken in a mystic or spiritual sense, 
such as we apply to the “ Songs of Solomon.” It appears to me, 
however, that Hafiz writes upon this favourite theme just as naturally, 
and with as much gusto, as either Anacreon or Horace, who, in this 
respect, may be safely acquitted of the sins of mysticism. The first 
couplet of the Gjiazal is called the Matla ', or “ the place of rising” 
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(of a heavenly body), which we may translate the a Opening.” It is 
a standard rule that both hemistichs of this couplet should have the 
same metre and rhyme. The remaining couplets must have the same 
metre, and the second hemistich of each (but not necessarily the first) 
must rhyme with the Matla\ The concluding couplet is called the 
Makta\ or u place of cutting shortwhich we may translate the 
4< Close;” hence the phrase, Az mafia 1 ta mahta’, “ from beginning to 
end.” In the Mahta’ , or close, the poet manages to introduce 

his own name, or rather his assumed or poetic name, called the 

Takhallus . though few of the older poets paid strict attention to this 
rule previous to the time of Hakim Sanayl, between A.D. 1150 and 
1180. Anwarl occasionally introduces his own name in his Ghazals, 
but it is the exception and not the rule in his case. As a general 

law, the Qkazal must consist of at least five couplets, and not more 

than fifteen ; but on this subject authors by no means agree, either 
with one another or with real facts. Hafiz, for example, has several 
Ghazals consisting of sixteen, and even seventeen, couplets ; and Hakim 
Sanayl has many that exceed the latter number. 

OF THE KASlDA. 

149 This kind of poem resembles the Idy Ilium of the Greeks. Its sub- 
ject- are generally praise of great personages, living or deceased; satire; 
elegy ; and, sometimes, downright burlesque; also moral and religious re¬ 
flections. The opening and succeeding couplets of the Kastda follow the 
same laws as those of the Ghazal. In the Mahta 9 , or concluding couplet, 
the poet does not introduce his own vom de plume y as in the Gh azal; but 
when the subject is panegyric he generally finishes with a benediction 
pr prayer for the health and prosperity of the person addressed, such as, 
“ May thy life, health, and prosperity endure as long as the sun and 
moon revolve !” According to the author of the Char Gulzdr , the 
Kastda must consist of not fewer than twenty-five couplets, nor must it 
extend to more than one hundred and seventy-five. With the Arabians 
the Kastda seems to have been unlimited as to length, as they have 
sometimes made it exceed five hundred couplets. The Arabic root from 
which is derived the term Kastda signifies “ to exert one's self,” and ihe 
composition so called is presumed to possess high literary merit. Of 
this description are the celebrated Mu’allakat, or the seven Aiabian 
prize poems, suspended of old in the temple of Mecca. 


10 
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a . The work above alluded to, entitled Char Gulzar, i.e. “ The Four 
Rosebeds,” was written early in the present century, at the suggestion 
of Sir Gore Ouseley, then a member of the Bengal Civil Service. The 
author’s name is not given, he modestly styling himself the u meanest 
of God’s creatures but his third Gulzar, containing the prosody of the 
Persians, is particularly clear and to the purpose. I have therefore 
followed his authority, in preference to that of Gladwin and several 
others. The fact is, however, that none of them is quite correct as to 
the length of the Ghazal and Kastda . There arc many Persian 
Ghazals consisting of only four couplets, and many more extending to 
twenty and upwards. On the other hand, there are many Kasidas of 
fewer than twenty-five couplets, and I have yet seen none extending to 
one hundred and seventy-five. Of this the reader may easily satisfy 
himself by consulting the Persian Dlwans composed from the time of 
Amvari to that of Ahli of Shiraz, that is, from the middle of the twelfth 
to that of the sixteenth century of our mra, a period which may be just ly 
considered as the golden age of Persian literature. 

h % The term Dlwan is applied to a collection of poetical pieces, con¬ 
sisting of Kasidas, Ghazals , and Rubais , occasionally concluding with 
a few Mvfrads or couplets. The Ghazals form the greater portion of 
such collections, and are generally arranged alphabetically, in the order of 
their Matla’s; but this rule is not essential, nor was it observed by the 
older poets, such as Abu-l-Faraj of Rona , and Anwari , in whose 
Dlwans the Kasidas and Ghazals are intermixed, without the least 
attempt at alphabetical arrangement. When, however, we come down 
to the time of Sa'di, in the thirteenth century of our sera, we find that 
the Ghazals , &c., are alphabetically arranged. All those whose rhymes 
terminate in al f come first, then those ending in be, and so on to yd . 
There have been at least a hundred Persian poets, old and recent, good, 
bad, and indifferent, who have composed Diwdns . 

THE KIT’A. 

150. This species of poetic composition consists of not fewer than two 
couplets, nor does it admit of more than one hundred and seventy-five, as 
in the case of the Kaslda. The difference between the Kit'a and Kastda 
is merely this—that the two hemistichs of the first couplet do not rhyme 
in the Kit'a, but whatever may be the rhyme of the second hemistich 
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in the first couplet, the same must be continued in the second hemistich 
of every successive couplet. In conclusion, we may observe, that the 
Ghazal, the Kastda , and the Kit*a may be composed in any metre 
which the poet may choose. 

OF THE MASNAWI, OR MUZDAWAJ. 

151. This is a class of poetic compositions of very extensive use among 
the Persians. It comprises what in our language are called the Heroic, 
the Didactic, the Satiric, and the Descriptive. The term Masnawi is 
generally applied to compositions of greater extent than those we have 
already described. It is quite unrestricted as to length—from three 
stanzas up to the verge of infinity, should the poet have sufficient matter 
to go on with, and life long enough to reach that goal. It consists of 
a succession of stanzas, all of the same metre, and the second hemistich 
of each stanza must rhyme with the first; but the stanzas themselves do 
not necessarily rhyme with one another, as in the Ghazal , &c. The 
metres assigned to the Masnawi are not numerous; the principal of 
them, so far as I know, are the following:— 

I. Two modifications of the Bahri Mutaharib , viz— 

1. Fadulun , Fddulun, Fddulun , FuduL 

2. Fddulun , Fddulun, Fddulun, Fddal. 

These combined may be styled the Heroic Metre of the Persians. 
It holds the same rank in their versification as the Hexameter did in that 
of ancient Greece and Rome. The second modification differs from the 
first merely in the final syllable, and is optionally introduced in heroic 
poetry. In this metre are composed the Shahndma and the Yusuf 
o Zulaikha . by Firdausi; the Kharvarnama, by Ibn Husain; the 
^Sikandarndma and the Khiradnama , by Nizami, and also by Jdmi ; 
the Huma f i Humayun, by Khrvaju Karmani ; the Nabinama (author’s 
name unknown to me) ; the A,ina,e Sikandari 9 by Amir Khusru, 
of Dihli; the Boston and Pandnama of Sa’di', the llamla,e 
Haidari , by B,afi’ Khan , and a great many others, which it were 
too tedious to enumerate. 

II. Three modifications of the Bahri Hazaj , viz.— 

1. Mafadilun, Mvfadilun, Mafadil. 

2. Mafadilun , Mafadilun , Fddulun . 

8 f Mufdulu , Mafadilun, Fadulun• 
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In the firBt of these metres is composed a Matwawi, by Amir Kimru f 
the title of which I have been unable to ascertain. I think, however, it 
is the Kissa,e Khizr Khan . It stands first, but without any title, in 
a very fine copy of that poet’s Kulliyat, or whole works, in my possession, 
and thus commences— 

In the second metre are composed the Khusru o Shirin, by Nizami, 
and also by Amir Khusru j and the Yusuf o Zalaikha , by Jdmi , also by 
Nazim al Harni . In the third metre are composed the LaiVi o 
Majnun, by Nizami , and also by Amir Khusru, by Jdmi , and by 
Hatifi; the Tuhfatu-l-Irakain, b yKkakdni; and the Subhatu-l’Abrar, 
by Jami, 

III. Two modifications of the Bahri Ramal , viz.— 

1. Fadildtun, Fadildtun , Fdditdt. 

2. Fadildtun, Fadildtun, Fudilun . 

In these metres are composed the Masnawi of Maulavi Rumi , with 
many imitations of the same by other poets; the Mantiku-l Tair and 
Pandnama of ’Attar, &c. It will be observed that the two metres 
here differ merely in the final syllable of each hemistich; hence the 
second may be optionally introduced in a stanza. 

IV. Two modifications of the Bahri Khafif, viz.— 

1. Fadildtun, Mdfddtlun, FadilaU 

2. Fadildtun, Mafddilun, Fddilun. 

These two metres, differing only in the final syllable (as in the Bahri 
Ramal, No. III.), are so closely akin, that the second may be indif¬ 
ferently substituted in a stanza. In these metres are composed the 
Hadika of Hakim Sanayi; the Haft Paikar, by Nizami; the 
Hasht Bihisht, by Amir Khusru ; the Silsilatu-z-Zahb, by Jami, 
ind numerous other poetic pieces of less note. 

V. Two modifications of the Bahri SarV, viz.— 

1. Muftadilun , Muftadilun, Fddildt. 

2. Muftadilun, Muftadilun, Fddilun. 

These two metres, like those given in III. and IV., differ only in the 
final syllable, and may be substituted the one for the other. In these are 
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composed the Makhzanu-l-Asr r, by Nizami ; the Matla UrUAnwar 
and Kiranu-s-Sa’dain, by Amir Khusru ; the Tuhfatu-lrAkrar , by 
Jarni, &c. 

a. A collection of Five distinct Mamawis , each having generally 
a separate metre, is called a Khamsa , i.e. The Five , “par excellence.” 
The most celebrated of these are by Nizamty Amir Khusru , and Jami, 
all of which are alluded to in the foregoing description. In imitation of 
these, several poets of more recent date have composed Khamsas of con¬ 
siderable merit. 


OF THE TARJl. 

152. This species of poem resembles the Ohazal , with certain 
restrictions. It has a Matla\ like the Ohazal , and consists of from five 
to eleven couplets, and then a concluding couplet, which is in a metre 
and rhyme different from the others : in fact, it is what we call a “ song 
with a burden/’ When several strophes in succession, each having the 
same metre but a different rhyme, conclude with the same “ burden,” 
it is called Tarfix -bandy of which specimens may be seen in the Diumns 
of Sa’di and Hafiz • 

a . There are three other short strophes, scarcely worth noticing, but 
I here give the author of the Char Oulzurs definition of them. 1st, 
the Mur abba ’, consisting of four hemistichs, all having the same rhyme ; 
but the rhyming words must not be the same either in sense or spelling. 
In a poem consisting of a series of Mur abba’s , the last hemistich of each 
must rhyme with the opening stanza. 2nd, the MukhammaSy a stanza 
of five lines, regulated like the Mur abba’. 3rd, the Musaddas , con¬ 
sisting of six hemistichs, or three couplets. The first four hemistichs are 
regulated like the Murabba ’, and the last two hemistichs must have a 
different metre and rhyme from those of the first four. 

153. I conclude this Section by a brief notice of the various metres 
employed in the last seven pages of the Selections appended to this 
work. It would have far exceeded our limited space to have given 
specimens of all the Persian metres which we have already detailed; 
but if the student will carefully peruse what is here laid before him, he 
will find himself fairly qualified to read with pleasure and profit the 
best works of the Persian poets. 
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(a.) Extracts ls£ and 6 th .—Both these are in the same metre, viz. 
Bahri Mutaharib, Var. 1st and 2d (r. page 136). This, as we have 
already stated, is perhaps the most popular metre, as well as the easiest 
and most harmonious in the language. The only difference between 
Variations 1st and 2d is, that the last syllable of the former ends with 
two consonants, or with a double consonant; whereas that of the latter 
ends in a single consonant; but, in either case, the last foot is simply an 
Iambus. 

(b.) Extracts 2 d and 5th .—Both these are in the Bahri Kh afxf 
Variations 2d, 3d, and 4th (vide page 137). The difference between 
all three is very trifling. In Variations 2d and 3d the last foot is an 
Anapwstus , and in Variation 4th it is a Spondeeus; and here we may 
notice, in passing, a general principle, which holds in Persian verse, as 
well as in the versification of the ancient Greeks and Romans, viz. that 
u two short syllables may be replaced by one long,” and vice versa . In 
the eighth and tenth lines, and also in the last line but one of Extract 2d, a 
poetic licence occurs which I overlooked in its proper place, viz. a 
short vowel may be occasionally lengthened by doubling the following 
consonant, and vice versa . For instance, the beginning of line 8th must 
be read dill i o, instead of dil i 5. The 10th line begins with durr , 
viz. durr o gohar , an “ Epitritus secundus,” where the r is doubled. 
Again, in the first hemistich of the last line but one, which runs thus— 

the word^i is spelt with a singlebecause 
the metre requires the vowel of dur to be short. In the sixth line we 
have an excellent instance illustrative of what I stated in my note, page 
140, respecting the “ supplementary short vowelthe couplet runs 
thus:— 

9 o ✓ 9 9 

In the first hemistich, the word Jl»- requires the supplementary vowel; 
and if, with Dr. Lee and his confreres , we employ a short i, we abso¬ 
lutely pervert the meaning. In the second hemistich the word JU* 
has the real i$afat. The couplet, then, is to be scanned thus 

“ Baza guf tan-da hala Ma-muhra , 

9 Arza kardan-da hull mah-zunra” 

Lastly, we have to notice a peculiarity in the orthography of this second 
extract. The student will observe that it oontains an unusual sprinkling 
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of zals (i) f or dotted dais. In all MSS. written upwards of 400 year® 
ago, the rule was, that when in the middle of a word the letter dal (j) 
was both preceded and followed by a vowel, it assumed the soft sound 
of our th in “ mother,” which in Persian was written mdthar. The 
same rule held when a was the last letter of a word and preceded by a 
vowel; thus, for the modern ab and <sb, they would write 3b and tih. 
The extract is an exact transcript from a very fine MS. of the Hadiha 
in my possession, written very nearly six hundred years ago. This 
peculiarity of the dotted dak is a fair criterion of the age of a Persian 
MS., as it shews that it must have been written previous to the middle 
of our fifteenth century, or at least 400 years ago. 

(c.) Extract 3 d. —This spirited Ode, by Khdkdni , is composed in the 
Bahri Rajaz , Var. 3d. This, and another well known Ode by Hafiz , 
beginning “ Mvtribi kft tush-naira bigo” (which is in the same metre), 
are favourite songs with the Musa!mans of India. 

( d .) Extract 4th. —This celebrated Ode, by Hafiz y is distinguished 
from most other poetic compositions by being written in one of the 
so called regular metres, viz. the Bahri Ilazaj. It is, in fact, a mere 
repetition of the “Epitritus primus” from beginning to end. This is 
harping on one string with a vengeance—the same unvaried measure 
seventy-two times over! 

( e .) Extract 7th. —The first strophe of this Tarji is composed in the 
Bahri Ilazaj , Var. 14. The recurring couplet is in the Bahri Ilazaj , 
Var. 15, and so is the second strophe, together with the same burden. 

(/.) Extract 8 th. —This beautiful fragment, expressive of the “ Ma- 
ladie du pays,” is highly interesting, inasmuch as it is the oldest specimen 
of Persian poetry that we possess. It w as composed by Rudaki, some 
k 900 years ago. The metre is the Bahri Ramal } Var. 12. 

(g.) After the student has thoroughly studied this Grammar, together 
with the Selections, from beginning to end, he is strongly recommended 
to read the Gulistan of Suai, as a further praxis in the language, both 
in prose and verse. At the same time, if he can bring to bear on the 
task a moderate knowledge of Arabic, so much the better. He had 
better commence with the First Book of the work leaving the Preface 
to be read last. 
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CONSISTING OF TRANSLATIONS OF EXTRACTS FROM THE PERSIAN 
POETS, WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


1. A TALE, FROM THE BOSTAN OF SA’DI.® 

I have heard that once during a whole week no u son of the road ’ * 6 
came to the hospitable dwelling of the Friend* [pf Omnipotence ] 
From the benevolence of his disposition, he refrained from tasting his 
morning meal, (saying,) “ Perchance some hungry person may arrive 
from his journey.” He went out and looked in every direction ; he 
scanned the various quarters of the desert, and beheld, wending his 
weary way, a solitary man, bent down like the willow, whose head and 
beard were whitened with the hoar-frost of age. With kindness he 
welcomed him, and, agreeably to the manners of the munificent, gave 
him an invitation, saying, “ Oh! apple of mine eye, perform an act 
of courtesy by becoming my guest.” d The old man advanced and readily 
complied, for he knew the disposition of his host—on whom be peace ! 
The associates of Abraham’s hospitable dwelling seated the old man 
with respect. The table* was ordered to be spread, and the company 
placed themselves around. When the assembly began to utter, “ In 

a. Sa’di, one of the most esteemed writers of Persia, both in prose and verse, was born 
at Shiraz about A.D. 1194. He was a man of great learning and genuine piety. He 
passed much of his time in travelling; and at the advanced age of 116 solar years he 
died, at his native place, where his tomb may still be seen, in an inclosure called the 
Sa’diya, in the vicinity of the town. 

b. The term " Son of the Road” (ibnu-s-sabll) is an Arabian metaphor for a traveller 

c. The Arabs and Persians seldom speak of the patriarch Abraham by his Hebrew 
name; he is uniformly styled Khalil Ullah, “ The Friend of Godor, simply, Al Khalil 
" The Friend,” as in the teaCt. 

d. Literally, *• By partaking of my bread and salt.” 

e. The original term is Khtpdn. It literally signifies a " tray,” containing a variety of 
dishes, which is placed on a carpet spread on the fioor, and around which the guests sit 
cross-legged. Few of the Orientals, eveu to this day, make use of chairs and tables as 
we do. 
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the name of God,”° (or to say grace,) not a word of Him was heard to 
proceed from the old man. 

Then Abraham addressed him in such terms as these: “ Oh ! elder, 
stricken in years, thou appearest not to me in faith and zeal like other 
aged men. Is it not an obligatory law to invoke, at the time of eating 
thy daily bread, that Divine Providence from whence it is derived V' 
He replied, “ I practise no rite which I have not heard from my 
priest, who worshipped the fire.” The good-omened prophet discovered 
that this old man of forlorn estate was a GabarJ* When he saw 
that he was an alien (to the true faith), he drove him away in miserable 
plight; the polluted being rejected by those who are pure. 

A voice descended from the Most High God with this severe reproof: 
" O Abraham! for an hundred years have I given him food and pre¬ 
served his life, and hast thou conceived an abhorrence for him in so 
brief a space! If a man pay adoration to fire, why shouldest thou 
therefore withhold the hand of charity ?* Go, and call back the old 
man, stricken in years; from me do thou convey to him greeting. To 
me he (unconsciously) cries out, and weeps (at thy harsh treatment), his 
head and face and body all covered with dust.” 

Then Abraham d went after the aged man ; with kindness he called him 
back from the wilderness. And when he came nigh, he thus addressed 
him : u May a hundred blessings rest on thy head ! The True God hath 
given ear to thy complaints, and hath sent me after thee.” When the 
old man, stricken in years, heard these words, he acknowledged the 


a. The Arabic expression, Bism III ah, “ In God’s name,” is pronounced by the 
Musalman people, not only when they sit down to their meals, but at the commence¬ 
ment of any important undertaking; also when they kill any animal for the purpose of 
food or sacrifice, otherwise the meat is deemed unlawful. 

h. Gahar, commonly written Gueber or Guebre, is the term generally applied to the 
ancient fire-worshippers of Persia, of whom a very small remnant may be still met with 
in retired districts of the country. 

c. In all manuscript, lithographed, and printed copies of the Boston which I have yet 
seen, the tale finishes here at the word charity , with the exception of my own fine MS. of 
the work alluded to in p. 68 of my Grammar. I have here, for the first time, given 
the parable complete, both text and translation. 

d. Literally, “The Prophet of his day.” The Musalm&ns reckon nine Great Prophets 
to whom written revelations were imparted, viz. Adam, Seth, Enoch, Noan, ADraham, 
Moses, David, Jesus, and Muhammad. The number of Minor Prophets, according to 
some, amounts to 124,000. Vide Binning’s M Travels in Persia, &c.,* 2 vols. Svo. 
London, W. H. Allen & Co., 1857. A work that gives a true and satisfactory account 
of Persia as it now is. 
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Almighty Creator. Through the grace of Him who is Adorable, that 
man became a convert to the true faith, and thus, though poor, he 
became more rich than any prince.” 

The above beautiful tale is highly interesting, inasmuch as it furnishes 
an instructive lesson, on the score of religious toleration, to men of all 
creeds. It is also remarkable as the production of a Musalman who was 
sincerely attached to his own faith; for, generally speaking, the followers 
of Muhammad are rather bigoted than otherwise towards those who do 
not believe like themselves. Lastly, the tale is the groundwork of Dr. 
Franklin’s Parable, the true history of which I shall give hereafter. 

2. A TALE FROM THE HADIKA OF HAKIM SANAYl. tt 

“ At one period of his sovereignty the Caliph Mamun 6 became a 
persecutor, and shed the innocent blood of his people. To the race 
of Barmak he acted with such injustice, that no one remembers the like. 
After he had put to death the innocent Yahya, fortune looked upon 
him sternly and harshly. The injured Yahya had a mother, aged and 
frail, when thus deprived of the beloved of her heart. She became the 
companion of sorrow in this world : consolation, which should be all 
sweetness, to her became poison. They told of this circumstance to 
Mamun, and laid before him the pitiful case of the afflicted matron. 
They said, “ She invokes evil upon thee, and prays for the downfall of 
thy sovereignty. Go, comfort her heart, and cease from thy hatred; 
beg pardon of the aggrieved mother for thine injustice.” At night 
Mamun went, unattended by any of his people, (to her house), with the 
view of speaking in mitigation of his crime. Pearls and jewels he 
proffered to her in abundance;—that, he considered as his best way of 
proceeding. He said to her, “ O mother, all that has come to pass had 

a. flalcim Sandyl , a distinguished Persian poet, of the §QfI sect, was born at Qtunna, 
In the latter part of our eleventh ceutury. He was for some time the court poet of the 
Ghaznavide sovereigns; but afterwards, in the reign of Bahrain Shah, be abandoned 
worldly objects, and devoted himself to a religious life. He died at an advanced age, in 
his native city, but 1 have not been able to ascertain the precise period. 

b. The reign of Mamun, the second son, and the second in succession from Harfin 
al-Rash!d, was distinguished as the most munificent in the annals of the Caliphate. At 
dne period, however, that alluded to by the poet, the Caliph adopted some very heretical 
doctrines, which denied to the Kuran the authority of a divine revelation; and for some 
years of his life he endeavoured to enforce on his subjects, by severe persecutions, tha 
acknowledgment that the book, by them deemed sacred, was entirely of human origin, 
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been predestined! Since destiny hath taken its course, of what avail 
is your sorrow ? Henceforth be resigned, and forget your evil wishes 
towards me. Although Yahya is no more, having undergone his dobtta f 
yet from this moment I will be your son: I will henceforth occupy 
his place. Let your heart be comforted $ abandon all hatred, malice, 
and evil-wishing.” 

The aged mother appropriately spoke out before him and said, “ Tell 
me, O cruel prince! how can I help lamenting such a son ? How can 
a king like thee be his substitute ? How can thy jewels and offerings 
prove an equivalent ? With all the grandeur that bath come to thee, 
canst thou ever occupy his place in my heart ? When thou mentionest 
his name, is it possible for his mother to refrain from shedding tears ? 
As for thee, with thy thousands of retinue, and all thy regal pomp, my 
heart will none of thee; canst thou fill the place of him who is gone!” 

These few words, precious as royal pearls, remain as a memorial of 
that noble and injured woman. Mamun felt humbled and abashed 
before her, and from that duy forward he never allowed the blood ol 
any one of his people to he 8lled. ,, 

The above tale will prove interesting to the few good-natured people 
who advocate the total abolition of capital punishment, a measure to 
which I do not myself subscribe. 

3. ODE FROM THE DlWAN OF KHAKaNL* 

“ O thou with cheeks like the tulip, and a bosom like the jasmine! 
0 walking angel! who art thou? 6 O hard hearted and cruel fair one, 
toraent of my soul! who art thou ? On the parterre, where thou flou- 
rishest, thou hast dazzled the eye of the rose; thou hast robbed the 
^ugar-cane of its sweetness—O thou with rose-bud lips ! who art thou ? 
I have seen thy cypress-like form; I have heaved sighs innumerable; 
I have seen thy narcissus-like eyes— O moving cypress ! who art thou ? 
Flushed with the wine (of youth), thou roamest about, laying snares; at 
every one around thou aimest thy deadly shafts—O thou of the merciless 

a. The time add place of KhdkdnVs birth are uncertain. He was the contemporary of 
Hakim Sanayi, and died at Tabriz in a.d. 1186 . 

b. The expression, “ Who art thou ?** admits, throughout, of being translated, ** Whose 
art thou as suggested to me by Moonshee Syed Owlad Allee, a learned gentleman 
from Oudc. For reasons which it would be out of place here to discuss, I prefer my 
own version, as given above. 
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bow! who art thou? Thy brow, fair as the new moon,* has deprived the 
luminary of its splendour—Oh, listen to my sighs and lamentations! 
Thou disturber of my life—who art thou? Khakani, thy slave, has 
become intoxicated from thy wine-cup; for thee will he lay down his 
life—O walking angel ! who art thou ?” 

The preceding Ode from JOiakarii is of that species of poetic compo¬ 
sition called GJiazaly which is closely akin to the “ Ode” of the Romans, 
or the " Sonetta” of the Italians. It is a fair specimen of a Persian 
u Love Song;” and in India it is generally sung at entertainments by 
those fair songsters, commonly called Nautch Girls. Hafiz has a 
similar Ode, in the same metre, beginning “ Mutribi khwh-nawa bigo ,” 
which is also a great favourite on similar occasions. 

4. ODE FROM THE DlWAN OF HAFIg.* 

u If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my heart, for the black 
mole c on her cheek I would give Samarkand and Bukhara. Boy, bring 
me the wine that remains; for in Paradise thou wilt find neither the banks 
of the streamlet of Ruknabad, d nor the rosy bowers of Musalla. These 
wanton nymphs, these insidious fair ones, whose beauties raise a 
tumult in our city, have borne away the quiet of my heart, as Tartars 
their repast of plunder. Alas ! the charms of our darlings have no need 
of our imperfect love. What occasion has a face naturally lovely for 
perfumes, paint, moles, or ringlets ? Talk to me of minstrels and 


a. The moon, in all her phases, is a favourite Rimile, indicative of beauty, among 
Oriental poets. In order, however, to appreciate the propriety of the expression, the 
moon must be seen through the medium of a more southern atmosphere than that of 
London She must, for instance, be such as, 

“ The moon whose orb, 

Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesol6 
Or in Valdarno." 

v. was born at Shiraz about a.d. 1300, and died at his native city in A.D. 1388 

Of all the Persian poets, he is still the most admired by his countrymen. His works, like 
the Ifuran, are often consulted for taking a fal, or “ omen,” by those about to commence 
any important undertaking of uncertain issue. This was once the custom in Europe, 
when people consulted the works of Virgil, the Sortcs WrgilUma, or even the Bible 
itself, on similar occasions. 

c. A mole on the cheek is esteemed an especial ornament in a Persian dame. 

d. Ituknfibad is a small streamlet, meandering through the plain, near Shlrfiz: Mu- 
saila, with its shady bowers, roses, and nightingales, was one of the poet’s favourite 
retorts in the suburbs 
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of wine; and seek not to disclose the secrets* of futurity. No one, 
however wise, ever has, or ever will, discover this enigma. 6 I know 
well how, from that daily increasing beauty which Joseph possessed, 
a resistless love tore away from Zulaikha c the veil of her chastity. 
Attend, O adorable object! to prudent counsels; for the young of a 
good disposition love the advice of the aged better than their own souls. 
Thou hast spoken ill of me, yet I am not offended : may God forgive 
thee!—Thou hast spoken well: but does a bitter answer become a lip 
like a ruby, that feeds on nothing but sweetness ? Thou hast composed 
thy Ghazal and strung thy pearls: come, sing them sweetly, 0 Hafiz ! 
for heaven doth sprinkle over thy poetry the sparkling brightness 
(shining circle) of the Pleiades.” 

The above Ode, from Hafiz, is a fair specimen of this class of poetic 
compositions. It is discursive and flighty, touching on miscellaneous 
matters, grave and gay—a style in which Horace particularly delights. 

5. ANOTHER ODE FROM THE DIWAN OF HAFIZ. 

“ O cupbearer, bring me a measure of wine ; bring me one or two 
goblets of the pure liquor.'* Bring me wine, which is the true medicine 
for the pangs of love, the grand panacea (for all the ills that affect) 
both old and young. I compare the wine to the sun, and the goblet 
to the moon : bring the sun to the bosom of the moon. Pour over me 
this liquid fire; that is, bring me the fire which is like water. If the 
rose has faded and gone, say to it, * Go with a blessingfetch me, in 
its stead, the pure wine, fragrant as rose-water. If the cooing of the 
ringdove is no longer heard—what then ? let us listen instead to the 
gurgling of the wine-flask. My wit has become altogether unruly; 
bring the fetters of the wine-cup to confine its exuberance. The 
drinking of wine is either a virtue or a vice; be it vice or virtue, bring 


' Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi. quem tibi 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoe.” 

Horace, Carm. I, 11. 

‘ Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginoaft nocte premit Deus.” 

Ibid, III. 29. 

The wife of Potiphar, so called by the Musalmuns 

“ Deproine quadrlmun Sabina, 

O Tnaiiarche. merum diota.* 


Harem, L ff. 
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the enlivening draught* Grieve not at the frowns of fortune what has 
past, let it go; call for the melody of the harp and lute. 6 T cannot 
behold my beloved one, except in the midst of my dreams; there¬ 
fore bring me wine, the medicine that procures sleep. Although 
I am already intoxicated, let me have two goblets more, so that my 
senses may be completely drowned.® Give to Hafiz one or two goblets, 
full measure; bring the wine, whether perdition or salvation be the 
consequence.” 

This Ode from Hafiz has a decided leaning towards the Anacreontic 
or Bacchanalian class of poetry. I have mentioned, in another place, 
that the more orthodox Muslims are sadly scandalized at the freedom 
and palpable gusto with which their favourite poet revels in praise ot 
the u juice of the grape,” which, according to their prophet, Muhammad, 
is 44 one of the abominations of Satan.” They therefore give out, that 
the whole of such effusions are to be taken in a mystic, §ufi, or spiritual 
sense. On this point we shall say more by and bye : in the meantime, 
it appears to me, that, here at least, Hafiz means what he says , just as 
much as ever did Anacreon, Horace, Robert Burns, or Thomas Moore, 
gentlemen who had no pretensions to spiritualism, always excepting 
the spirit of Bacchus. 


“Fortuna saevo laeta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem Judere pertinax, 

Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna." 

Horace , III. 29. 

Bring us down the mellowed wine, 

Rich with years that equal mine;— 

I pray thee, talk no more of sorrow ; 

To the gods belong to-morrow. 

And, perhaps, with gracious power, 

They may change the gloomy hour. 

Let the richest essence shed 
Eastern odours on your head, 

While the soft Cyllenian lyre 
Shall your labouring breast inspire.” 

Horace , V. 13. Translated by FiAxrts 

I pray thee, by the gods above, 

Give me the mighty bowl I love; 

And let me sing, in wild delight 
l will—1 will be mad to-night!” 

Anacreon, IX. Translated by Moon a 
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6. ODE, FROM THE MYSTICAL DIWAN OF MATJLANA 
JALALU-D-DIN RUMI.« 

“ I was/ ere a name had been named upon earth; 

Ere one trace yet existed of aught that has birth: 

When the locks of the Loved One c streamed forth for a sign, 
And Being was none, save the Presence Divine! 

Named and name were alike emanations from Me, 

Ere aught that was “ I” yet existed, or u We;” 

Ere the veil of the flesh for Messiah was wrought. 

O ' 

To the Godhead I bowed in prostration of thought! 

I measured intently—I pondered with heed, 

(But, ah, fruitless my labour !) the Cross and its Creed. 

To the PagocP I rushed, and the Magian’s shrine; 

But my eye caught no glimpse of a glory divine! 

The reins of research to the Ka’ba* I bent, 

Whither, hopefully thronging, the old and young went; 
Kandahar and Herdt searched I wistfully through ; 

Nor above, nor beneath, came the Loved One to view. 

I toiled to the summit, wild, pathless, and lone, 

Of the globe-girding Kuf —but the ’Anha had flown ! 


a. Mauldnd Jalulu-d-Diri s family belonged to Bal kh , in Transoxiana, where he wai 
born towards the end of our twelfth century. In the course of time he settled in RQm, 
or Asia Minor, where he died in a.d. 1262 ; hence his surname, Rumi. He is considered 
to be of the greatest authority among the numerous sect called $iifis, of whom more 
hereafter. 

b. The poet here speaks of himself as an embodied spirit. His soul is understood to 
have existed from all eternity, as an infinitely small emanation of the Deity. 

c. The Loved One, here and elsewhere, in Sufi phraseology, denotes God the 
Eternal without Beginning and without End. The poet here describes the struggles of 
the human soul, while confined in its tenement of clay, in search of Divine knowledge. 

d. The Pagod denotes the Brahminical faith ; and the Magian, that of the ancient 
Persians and Chaldeans, who adored the fire, and the hosts of heaven. 

e. The Ka’ba is the " sanctum sanctorum” of the Temple of Mecca. 

/, The good old-fashioned notion of this inhabitable earth of ours was, that it was a 
mere flat surface, like a Tound table, the outer rim of which was encompassed all around 
by a chain of impassable mountains, named K&f, inhabited by the Jinns, and also by a 
gigantic bird, called by the Arabs *Anka, and by the Persians Simurgh. The *Ankd, the 
Simurgh, the RuJsh, the Phoenix, and the Grijjin appear to have been all “ birds of a 
feather,” i.e. “ rara avet in terris .” 
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The sev’nth earth I travers’d—the sev’nth heaven explor’d. 

But in neither discern’d I the Court of the Lord! 

I question’d the Pen and the Tablet of Fate, 

But they whisper’d not where He pavilions his state: 

My vision I strain’d ; but my God-scanning eye 
No trace, that to Godhead belongs, could descry. 

My glance I bent inward : within my own breast," 

Lo, the vainly sought elsewhere ! the Godhead confess’d! 

In the whirl of its transport my spirit was toss’d, 

Till each atom of separate being I lost; 

And the bright Sun of Tauriz 6 —a madder* than he, 

Or a wilder, the world hath not seen, nor shall see!” 

The above translation was made by my late friend, Prolessor F. 
Falconer, of University College, and appeared in the Asiatic Journal 
about twenty years ago. It is a genuine Sufi Ode; and Mr. Falconer 
has admirably succeeded in seizing and transfusing the spirit and 
sublimity of the original into his English version. Generally speaking, 
metrical versions from Eastern poets are too much diluted by a 
superfluous verbiage, consisting merely of high-sounding epithets, no¬ 
ways belonging to the original. Such is not here the case; Sir William 
Jones himself could not have done it in more excellent taste. 

7. TAIIJi’-BANI), FROM THE DIWAN OF HAFIZ. 

“ O silver-bosomed cypress ! a form delicate as the rose, the beauty of 
whose cheeks surpasseth that of the moon at eve! Return! for your 
absence hath melted my soul, and deprived my heart of ease and rest. 
From the allurement of the mole on your check, and from the snares of 
your waving ringlets, the bird of my heart hath fallen into your net. 
Since my wish of a meeting with you is unattainable, I must content myself 
in bemoaning your absence. Here I am at present lamenting our sepa¬ 
ration : under such circumstances, what must be the result? You would 

a. "Egoerravi querens te exterius, qui es interius; et multum laboravi querens te 
extra me, et tu habitas in me.”— St. Augustine, Soli!. 

b. In his Diwan , Mauldnd Rumi assumes the poetic name of Shams, " the Sun,” out of 
compliment to his spiritual guide and preceptor Shamsu-d-Din Tabrizi, i.e. “ Tahrisi, 
the Sun of Religion.” 

c. The madness and wildness here alluded to denote, in §ufi phraseology, religious 
srdour, and abstraction from all sublunary objects. 
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»ay that, excepting grief and pain, destiny had bereft me of every thing 
in your absence. O Hafiz ! what constitutes fortune or wealth, except 
the society of thy fair one, and the wine, and the goblet? Seeing that 
I cannot now realize from you the wishes of my heart, O solace of my 
life!— It is best not to turn away my face from patience; perhaps I 
may yet obtain my heart’s desire . 

“ Were I to die under the pangs of love, nevertheless my heart should 
not cease to grieve for you. Your eyebrow,® like a bow, smiteth inces¬ 
santly with the arrows of amorous glances. The pen could not describe 
my longing desire, even although old Saturn were to be my secretary. 
I am old in the sufferings of love, although but an infant—an infant in 
the paths of love, yet old in years; seeing that during your absence, 
tyrannic fortune holds me in the fetters of sorrow.— It is best not to turn 
away my face from patience; perhaps I may yet obtain my heart’s 
desire.” 

The species of poem called by the Persians TarjV-band consists of a 
series of strophes, each differing in metre and rhyme, varying in length 
from eight to five couplets, each strophe ending with the same chorus or 
burden, like the words in italics in the preceding specimen. In the 
original there are eight strophes, all ending, as above, with the words, 
“ It is best” &c. The reader will, I venture to say, excuse me for 
having omitted six strophes out of the eight, as too much sweetmeat is 
very apt to cloy on the mental, as well as on the carnal appetite. 

8. FRAGMENT OF AN IDYLL, BY RUDAKI. 6 

“The remembrance of the Ju,eMuliydn c is ever present in our minds; 
the memory of the kind friends we have left ever occupies our thoughts. 


a. •* Let her eyebrows sweetly rise 
In jetty arches o’er her eyes, 

Gently in a crescent gliding, 

Just commingling, just dividing.” 

Anacreon , XVI., by Mooke 

b. RudaJci, the lather of Persian poetry, was bom in or near Bukhari, towards the 
close of the ninth century of oui; era. The place and period of his death are uncertain. 
His works, which we are told were very numerous, are in all probability for ever lost to 
us, with the exception of a few fragments quoted by later writers. 

c. The Jti,e Muliydn , literally, " Robbers’ Streamlet/* is, or was, a small river in the 

neighbourhood of Bukhara. 1 j 
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The sandy desert of Amu, a with all its hardships, will feel soft as silk 
ttnderour feet, in the moment of our return. The stream of the Jaihun, 
joyful at seeing our faces, will sparkle up to the breasts of our steeds in 
its eagerness to embrace us. Rejoice, O Bukhara! mayest thou long 
flourish; thy prince, with his happy train, is coming to visit thee. 
The prince is the cypress, and Bukhara the garden; towards the garden 
the cypress is now on its way. The prince is the moon, and Bukhara 
the sky; into the sky the moon is now about to ascend/' 

The preceding fragment, by the poet Rudahi, is interesting, inasmuch 
as it is the oldest specimen of modern Persian poetry that has been 
handed down to us. The author of a Persian historical work, entitled 
Tarikhi Guzida , or “ Select History,” states, that the occasion of com¬ 
posing the Idyll was this:— Nasr , the prince of Bukhara, who was 
RudakVs patron, having removed with his court to Herat, about a.d. 935, 
became so attached to the pleasures of the latter city, that he never could 
be brought to return to his own capital. The courtiers, however, were 
all seized with a fit of the “maladie du pays,” or home-sickness, and 
prevailed upon Rudahi to try his eloquence upon their master. Ac¬ 
cordingly, our bard, seizing a favourable opportunity, addressed to Nasr 
the above eulogium on Bukhara, accompanied by a suitable melody 
upon the harp. The effect is said to have been electric: the prince 
immediately started from his seat, and, without the least preparation, 
set out with his followers towards the capital of his dominions. 

Daulat Shah observes on this Idyll, in his u Lives of the Persian 
Poets,” written somewhat more than five centuries after Rudahi : — 
“ The learned are astonished that a composition, distinguished by nothing 
but its simplicity, and totally destitute of the graces and ornaments of 
poetry, should have produced such an extraordinary effect; for there is 
certainly no court of the present time that would not reject such verses 
with disgust!!!” Now all this is mere matter of taste and feeling. 
The words, simple as they are, probably accompanied with some favourite 

a. Amu, name of a town situated on the banks of the Jaihun (which we call the Oxus), 
a river that rises in the mountains of Badakhshan, and flows westerly into the sea of 
Aral. Between the right bank of the river and Bukhftril there lies a sandy desert, of 
some forty miles broad, occupied, on some green spots here and there, by wandering 
Uzbeks and Turkomans, gentlemen who seldom trouble their heads about any nice dft 
tinctions between the terms meuin and tuum\ and these constitute the “ hardships" t* 
which the poet here alludes. The appellation Amu is also applied to a branch of the 
Jaihun, above the town so named? 
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local tune, sufficed to rouse the natural attachment of* the man to his 
native soil, and to his friends and relations at a distance. The words 
are not more simple than those of “ Lochaber no more,” or those of the 
“ Ranz des Vacheeand we know the effect these have, when heard in 
far remote lands, upon natives of the Grampian glens and Alpine valleys. 

9. FROM THE AKHLAKI MUHSINf.® 

“ I steadily tread in the path of exertion, for man can expect that only for 
which he labours. If I get the mantle of my desire into my hand, then am 
I relieved from sorrow and regret. I f, with all my efforts, my undertakings 
should not succeed, I may, nevertheless, be excused;—so, good-bye.” 

10. KIT’AE TARlKH, OR ETEOSTICHON. 

My friend, Moonshee Syed Owlad Allee, has just favoured me with a 
very neat Kit'a, or strophe, consisting of four hemistichs, in the last of 
which the sum of the numerical values of all the letters amounts to 18G1, 
the date of this work. Its appropriate place would be at the end of the 
Persian text, only it came too late to be there inserted. 

jg.jb* fi&X 1x5 — 1 ♦ 

y c f 9 C G-*. 

lHjj* ^ ^ 

ic In the month of January, this work was impressed by the seal of 
the honourable Dr. Forbes. Intelligence has proclaimed the period ot 
its date, viz. i The pearl of wisdom is this bo >k by Dr. Forbes/ ” b 


a. A work on Ethics, written some four centuries ago by Htisain Vd*i$ al Kdshifi. It 
Undivided into forty chapters, each treating of some distinct moral subject. The above 
stanzas, which I have adopted as a motto for the Title-page of my Persian Grammar, are 
from chap, xiii., which treats of “ Exertion and Perseverance.” 

b. In Europe, during the middle ages, when Latin was the language of literature, such 
memorial verses as the above were common. The Latin, however, laboured under this 
disadvantage, that its alphabet contained only seven numerical letters, viz. I, V, X, L, 
C, D, and M; whereas every one of- the letters in Arabic and Persian counts for 
something. A curious coincidence of this kind is to be found in a line from Ovid f 
written more than fifteen centuries before the event to which it is applied, viz.— 

‘FILIVs ante DIeM patrlos, Inqulrlt In annos.” 

“The son prematurely makes inquiry into the years of his father.” 

It will be found that the sum of the numerical letters of the above line amount to 
1568, the year in which Prince Charles of Spain was put to death, by the command 
of his stern father, Philip II., for plotting treason and rebellion. 
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Of this ingenious morceau , I have only to say, that 1 disclaim the 
compKntehtary part, which, the reader must bear in mind, is Oriental. 

I may further mention, that the word denoting pearl may also be 
read gate, according as we pronounce it dur or dar: this, of course, 
is an additional merit in the effusion, as it kills two fat birds with 
one stone. 

DR. FRANKLIN’S IMAGINARY CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 

1 44 And it came to pass, after these things, that Abraham sat in the door 

2 of his tent, about the going down of the sun. And, behold, a man, 
bent with age, was coining from the way of the wilderness, leaning on a 

3 staff. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto him, 4 Turn 
in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all night; and thou 

4 slialt arise early in the morning and go on thy way.' And the 

5 rnan said, 4 Nay ; for I will abide under this tree.' But Abraham 
pressed him greatly: so he turned, and they went in unto the tent; 

G and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. And 
when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, he said unto 
him, 4 Wherefore dost thou not worship the Most High God, 

7 Creator of heaven and earth V And the man answered and said, 
4 1 do not worship thy God, neither do I call upon his name; for 
I have made unto myself a God, which abideth always in mine 

8 house, and provideth me with all things.' And Abraham's zeal 
was kindled against the man; and he arose, and fell upon him, and 

9 drove him forth with blow^s into the wilderness. And God called 
10 unto Abraham, saying, 4 Abraham, where is the stranger ?' And 

Abraham answered and said, 4 Lord, he w T ould not worship thee, 
neither would he call upon thy name; therefore have I driven him 

II from before my face into the wilderness.' And God said, 4 I have 
borne with him these hundred and ninety and eight years, and 
nourished him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion 
against me; and couldst not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear 

12 with him one night ?' And Abraham said, 4 Let not the anger of 
my Lord wax hot against his servant: Lo, I have sinned; forgive 

13 me, I pray thee.' And he arose, and went forth into the wilderness, 

14 nnd sought diligently for the man, and found him: And returned 
with him to his tent; and when he had entreated him kirdly, he 

16 sent him away on the morrow with gifts. And God spake unto 
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Abraham, saying , i For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four hun- 
16 dred years in a strange land. But, for thy repentance, will I deliver 
them; and they shall come forth with great power, and with 
gladness of heart, and with much substance/ ” 

The above version of " The Chapter” appeared in print, for the first 
dine in this country, in April 1764, not long after it had been extem¬ 
porized by Dr. Franklin at a social party, when residing in London, as 
agent for the colony of Pennsylvania, about a century ago. Some ten 
years later, Dr. Franklin communicated a copy of it to Lord Kaimes, 
which appeared in the latter's “ Sketches of the History of Man,” 1774. 
In this last version, the five concluding verses are omitted, most probably 
by the Doctor himself. Lord Kaimes says, “ The following parable 
against persecution was communicated to me by Dr. Franklin, of Phila¬ 
delphia, a man who makes a figure in the learned world.” Then follows 
the parable as above, concluding at the end of the eleventh verse; after 
which, his Lordship appropriately remarks:—“ The historical style of 
the Old Testament is here finely imitated; and the moral must strike 
every one who is not sunk in stupidity and superstition. Were it really 
a chapter of Genesis, one is apt to think that persecution could never 
have shewn a bare face among Jews or Christians. But, alas! that is 
a vain thought. Such a passage in the Old Testament w r ould avail as 
little against the rancorous passions of men, as the following passages in 
the New Testament, though persecution cannot be condemned in terms 
more explicit.® i Him that is weak in the faith, receive you, but not to 
doubtful disputations. For one believeth that he may eat all things: 
another, who is weak, eateth herbs.' &c. 

“ Our Saviour himself declared against persecution in the most express 
terms. The Jews and Samaritans were of the same religion ; but some 
trivial differences in the ceremonial part of worship, rendered them 
odious to each'Other. Our Saviour being refused lodging in a village 
of Samaria, because he was travelling to Jerusalem, his disciples, James 
and John, said, ‘ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven, and consume them, even as Elias did V But he rebuked 
them, and said , 4 The Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.' ” 6 


a Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, chap, xiv 


b. Gospel of St. Luke. ix. M, 
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1 shall now briefly state what 1 believe to be the true history of Dr. 
Franklin’s celebrated “ Chapter/’ about which there has been a good 
deal of discussion. The original, so far as we yet know, is Sa'di's tale 
of “ Abraham and the Gabar,” the Persian text and literal translation of 
which I have here given. A free and abridged translation of this tale 
into Latin was made by Gentius, a learned Orientalist of Holland, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and published at Amsterdam in 
1651, in the Preface to a work entitled “ Historia Judaica,” &c. Some 
years later, Bishop Jeremy Taylor translated into English the Latin 
version of Gentius, still further abridged, and inserted the same at the 
conclusion of his “Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying/’saying, 
;< I end with a story which I find in the Jews’ books.”® Some fifteen 
years after Bishop Taylor’s death, Dr. Franklin’s father emigrated to 
New England, and carried with him a select library of theological'works, 
among which, we may rest pretty confident, was the “ Discourse of the 
Liberty of Prophesying.” Dr. Franklin tells us, in his Autobiography, 
that, at the age of twelve or thirteen, he read most of his father’s stock of 
Theology, simply because he had no access to books of any other 
description. The “Jewish story concerning Abraham” naturally made 
a deep impression on hi$ youthful mind ; so that, more than forty 
years after, when residing in London, he jocosely, (if it be not pro¬ 
fane to say so), passed it off in a select company as a “ Chapter ot 
Genesis.” 

Let us now examine our proofs of what we have just stated. Of 
Gentius’s version, which is in the British Museum, I have only to 


a. Bishop Taylor has been censured for giving out that he found the parable in the 
“ Jews’ books,” in which, to be sure, nobody else has yet found it. I think, however, I 
can easily account for the mistake, which originated in the vague manner in which 
Gentius mentions his authority— Sa'di, of Shiraz, whom he designates simply as Sa'dug, 
without any hint of his nationality. Now, Taylor was no Persian scholar; and, as he 
found the parable in the Preface to a “ History of the Jews,” he naturally concluded that 
Sa'dus was a Rabbinical writer. But the most curious circumstance is, that there really 
existed a very learned Hebrew Theologist and Grammarian, named Sa'dia (Ben Joseph), 
who was born in Egypt towards the close of our ninth century. Now, the name of the 
Hebrew sage is identical with that of the poet of Shiraz, both being derived from one 
and the same root, the latter being written Sa'di, and the former Sa'dia, with the addition 
of a Chaldee termination. Hence Taylor concluded that the author of the tale must 
have been the Hebrew Rabbi Sa’dia j though, it must be confessed, that the good Bishop 
did stretch it a trifle too far, when he loosely stated that he “/ound it in the Jews' 
books.'* 
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remark that it concludes thus :—“ Qua Diving voce monitus Abraham us, 
senem ex itinere revocatum domum reducit; tantis officiis pietate et 
ratione colet, ut suo exemplo, ad veri Numinis cultum eum perduxerii” 
This paragraph is interesting, inasmuch as it proves that the manu¬ 
script of the Boston , used by Gentius, had the last seven verses of 
the tale alluded to in page 153, note c , which are so seldom to be met 
with in any copy of the work.* 

Bishop Taylor’s version runs thus:—“ When Abraham sat at his tent 
door, according to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied 
an old man, stooping, and leaning on his staff, weary with age 
and travel, coming towards him, who was a hundred years of age. 
He received him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused 
him to sit down ; but observing that the old man ate, and prayed not, 
nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not 
worship the God of heaven. The old man told him that he worshipped 
the fire only, and acknowledged no other God ; at which answer Abra¬ 
ham grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed him to all the evils of the night and an unguarded condition. 
When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and asked him 
where the stranger was: he replied, * I thrust him away, because he did 
not worship thee.’ God answered him : ‘ I have suffered him these 
hundred years, allhough he dishonoured me, and couldst not thou endure 
him one night, when he gave thee no trouble V < Upon this,’ saith the 
story, ‘ Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him hospitable 
entertainment and wise instruction/ Go thou and do likewise, and + 1 y 
charity will be rewarded by the God of Abraham.” 

* They say that “ a tale loses nothing in the telling or carrying of it,” 
but such is not the case here; for, in the first place, Gentius takes great 
liberties with his text, chiefly in the way of abridgment; in the second 


a. This version of the story I remember perfectly having read at school, in an English 
class-book, entitled “ Barrie’s Collection,” then much used in Scotland. Several years 
after I left school I fell in with Dr. Franklin’s " Chapter,” and had no difficulty whatever 
in determining the source from which it must have been derived. The wonder is, how¬ 
ever, that Bishop Heber endeavours to prove Franklin guilty of plagiarism, for which 
there is not a shadow of ground. Franklin simply gave Taylor’s version a scriptural 
form of chapter and verse —nothing more; for he possessed too much mental capital of 
his own to be guilty of appropriating any thing of the sort belonging to others. 
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place, Bishop Taylor makes equally free with Gentius; and, thiraiy, 
Franklin deviates considerably from Taylor. 

I extract the following valuable contribution from the “ Notes and 
Queries” of July 29th, 1854. It was communicated by a gentleman 
who signs himself “ M.,” and states, that U is a cutting from some peri¬ 
odical of the last century, found by him among the papers of a friend. 


" A supposed Chapter in the Bible, in favour of Religious Toleration. 

“ Some time ago, being in company with a friend from North America, as well known 
throughout Europe for his ingenious discoveries in natural philosophy, as to his country¬ 
men for his sagacity, his usefulness, and activity, in every public-spirited measure, and 
to his acquaintance for all the social virtues; the conversation happened to turn on the 
subject of Persecution. My friend, whose understanding is as enlarged as his heart is 
benevolent, did not fail to urge many unanswerable arguments against a practice so 
obviously repugnant to every dictate of humanity. At length, in support of what he 
had advanced, he called for a Bible, and, turning to the Book of Genesis, read as 
follows ‘ And it came to pass, after those things/ &c. 

“I own 1 was struck with the aptness of the passage to the subject, and did not fail to 
express my surprise, that in all the discourses I had read against a practice so diamclri 
cally opposite to the genuine spirit of our holy religion, 1 did not remember to have seen 
this chapter quoted; nor did I recollect my having ever read it, though no stranger to 
my Bible. Next morning, turning to the Book of Genesis, I found there was no such 
chapter, and that the whole was a well-meant invention of my friend, whose sallies of 
humour, in which he is a great master, have always an useful and benevolent tendency. 

“ With some difficulty I procured a copy of what he pretended to read, which 1 now 
send you, for the entertainment of your readers ; and you will perhaps think it not un¬ 
reasonable at a time when our church more particularly calls upon us to commemorate 
the amazing love of Him, who, possessing the divine virtue of charity in the most supreme 
degree, laid down his life even for his enemies.a 

“ I am, &c., 

“ April 16, 1764. ‘ W. S” 

The foregoing communication is what we call highly suggestive. In 
the first place, we see that the “ Chapter” was given out by Franklin, 
when residing in this country, some time before April 1764, that is, 
between 1757 and 1762. Secondly, so far as we can here infer, the 
“ Chapter” was recited extempore; though it is not improbable that the 
Doctor had previously arranged the verses in his own mind, from his 
recollection of what he had read in his early days. It is highly probable, 


a. I regret that I have not sufficient leisure and opportunity for consulting the various 
Magazines and other periodicals that appeared in London in 1764, for the months of April 
and May. We have no reason whatever to doubt the truth of the fulness communication, 
inly it would be satisfactory to get at the real name of the periodical out of which 
he cutting was made. 
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too, that, after forty years and more, Dr. Franklin had completely for 
gotten the name of the author in whose works he had read the story. 
Lastly, is it not very likely that the initials " W. S.,” at the end oSthe 
cutting , are those of William Strahan, the King’s Printer, afterwards 
M.P., between whom and Franklin there existed the most intimate 
friendship ever after the latter’s arrival in England for the second time, 
in 1757 * 

I have only to add one extract more, with a few notes of my own, 
from the Introduction to Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 3d Edition, by Bishop 
Heber, who says (vol. I. p. ccix.) :— 

“ Hi* (Taylor) concludes his treatise (on Prophecy) with the celebrated story of Abraham 
and the idolatrous traveller, which Franklin, with some little variation, gave to Lord 
Kaimes as a ‘Jewish Parable on Persecution,’ and which this last-named author published 
in his ‘ Sketches of the History of Man.’ A charge of plagiarism has, on this account 
been raised against Franklin ; though he cannot be proved to have given it to Lord Kaimes 
as his own composition, or under any other character than that in which Taylor had pre¬ 
viously published it; that, namely of an elegant fable by an uncertain author, which had 
accidentally fallen under his notice. It is even possible, 1 as has been observed by a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review (Sept. 181(3), that he may have met w ith it in some magazine with¬ 
out Taylor’s name. But it has been unfortunate for him that his correspondent evidently 
appears to have regarded it as his composition ; 2 that it has been published as such in all 
the editions of Franklin’s collected works; and that, with all Franklin’s abilities and 
amiable qualities, there was a degree of quackery in his character, which, in this instance 
as well as in that of his professional epitaph on himself, has made the imputation of such 
a theft 3 more readily received against him, than it would have been against most men of 
equal eminence, 

*' Whether Taylor himself found this story where he professes to have done, it has long 
been a matter of suspicion. Contrary to his general custom, he gives no reference to 
his authority in the margin ; and, as the works of the most celebrated Rabbins had been 
searched for the passage in vain, it has been supposed that he had ascribed to these 
authors a story of his own invention, in order to introduce with a better grace an apt 

1 It is much more probable that Franklin read it, when twelve years of age, in his 
father’s library, as may be inferred from the following paragraph in his Autobiograph v:— 
" My father’s little library was principally made up of books of practical and polemical 
theology. I read the greatest part of them. I have since often regretted, that, at a time 
when I had so great a thirst for knowledge, more eligible books had not fallen into my 
hands." It is highly probable, then, that here Franklin fell in with the story, and that 
it formed the only portion of his theological reading that he afterwards remembered. 

a This is very incorrect. I have already quoted all that Lord Kaimes says about the 
parable; and there is no evidence whatever that his Lordship regarded it as Franklin’s 
composition. There is also an inconsistency in the Bishop’s assertion ; for he has already 
stated that it was given by Dr. Franklin as " a Jewish parable on Persecution if so 
how could Lord Kaimes have regarded it as Franklin’s? 

These remarks on Franklin are harsh, inaccurate, and uncharitable ; and the Doctor’s 
whole life aud works furnish the best refutation of them. 
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illustration of his moral. My learned friend Mr. Oxlee, whose intimate and extensive 
acquaintance with Talmudic and Cabalistic learning is inferior to few of the most 
renowned Jewish Doctors themselves, has at length discovered the probable source from 
which Tailor may have taken this beautiful apologue, in the epistle dedicatory prefixed 
to the translation of a Jewish work, by George Gentius, who quotes it, however, not 
from a Hebrew writer, but from the Persian poet Sa'di. The story is, in fact, found, 
word for word in the Bostan of this last writer, as appears by a literal translation which 
I have received, from the kindness of Lord Teignmouth. The work of Gentius 
appeared in 1651, a circumstance which accounts for the fact that the parable is intro¬ 
duced in the second, not in the first, edition of the Liberty of Prophesying. That 
Taylor ascribes it to * the Jews’ books’ may be accounted for from his quoting at second¬ 
hand, and from the nature of the work where he found it” 


I have thus endeavoured to lay in the clearest light the history of the 
u Chapter,” about which there has been hitherto so much controversy. 
I think I have investigated the matter more thoroughly than has yet 
been done; and I take my leave of the reader, in the words of Horace— 

“ Vive, vale ; si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti, si non, his utere niccum." 


THE SUFI DOCTRINES. 

The educated and reflecting portion of the people of Persia, though 
conforming outwardly with the ceremonies of the Muhammadan religion, 
have, within the last seven or eight centuries, revived among themselves 
a much purer creed, or, at least, one that savours less of materialism. 
The doctrine of the Sufi sect may be briefly described as a pure Theism^ 
or rather a Pantheism. It inculcates a belief in one Great God, who is 
Eternal, without beginning and without end. The human soul, also, is 
considered to be eternal in the same sense, inasmuch as it is an infin itely 
small emanatio n of the Deity, whose Spirit pervades all s pace. 

This doctrine is very ancient ; it prevailed among the most eminent 
of the Hindu philosophers, viz. those of the Vedanta school. We also 
find it fully expounded in the works of Plato, especially in the Phasdon. 
Without some acquaintance with it, the student will be unable to under¬ 
stand the finest productions of the Persian poets, who are generally of 
the Sufi sect. Hence, I cannot better conclude this work than by sub¬ 
joining the best account extant of this curious subject. It is from the 


1 Thfg is very far from being a fact , as the reader may at once see, by comparing th« 
Persian text, or my translation if the same, With the versions by Taylor and Franklin. 
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pen of Sir William Jones, and will be found at greater length in the 
hird volume of the u Asiatic Researches,” 8vo. edition, London, 1799. 

“A figurative mode of expressing the fervour of devotion, o# the 
ardent love of created spirits toward their beneficent Creator, has pre¬ 
vailed from time immemorial in Asia, particularly among the Persian 
Theists, both ancient Hushangls and modern Sufis, who seem to have 
borrowed it from the Indian philosophers of the Vedanta school; and 
their doctrines are also believed to be the source of that sublime, but 
poetical Theology, which glows and sparkles in the writings of the old 
Academics. * Plato travelled into Italy and Egypt/ says Claude Fleury, 
* to learn the Theology of the Pagans at its fountain head/ Its true 
fountain, however, was neither in Italy nor in Egypt (though considerable 
streams of it had been conducted thither by Pythagoras, and by the 
family of Misra), but in Persia or India, which the founder of the Italic 
sect had visited with a similar design. What the Grecian travellers 
learned among the sages of the East, may perhaps be fully explained, at 
a season of leisure, in another dissertation ; but we confine this essay to 
a singular species of poetry, which consists almost wholly of a mystical 
religious allegory, though it seems, on a transient view, to contain only 
the sentiments of a wild and voluptuous libertinism. Now, admitting 
the danger of a poetical style, in which the limits between vice and 
enthusiasm are so minute as to be hardly distinguishable, we must 
beware of censuring it severely, and must allow it to be natural, though 
a warm imagination may carry it to a culpable excess; for an ardently 
grateful piety is congenial to the undepraved nature of man, whose 
mind, sinking under the magnitude of the subject, and struggling to 
express its emotions, has recourse to metaphors and allegories, which it 
sometimes extends beyond the bounds of cool reason, and often to the 
brink of absurdity. 

“The Vedantls and Sufis concur in believing that the souls of men 
differ infinitely in degree , but not at all in kind, from the Divine Spirit, 
of which they are particles, and in which they will ultimately be ab¬ 
sorbed ; that the Spirit of God pervades the universe, always immediately 
present to his work, and, consequently, always in substance; that He 
alone is perfect benevolence, perfect truth, perfect beauty; that the love 
of Him alone is real and genuine love, while that of all other objects is 
absurd and illusory; that the beauties of nature are faint resemblances, 
like images in a mirror, of the Divine charms; that, from eternity without 
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beginning, to eternity without end, the Supreme Benevolence is occupied 
in bestowing happiness, or the means of attaining it; that men can only 
attain it by performing their part of the primal covenant between them 
and the Creator; that nothing has a pure, absolute existence but mind 
or spirit; that material-substances, as the ignorant call them, are no 
more than gay pictures presented continually to our minds by the sempi¬ 
ternal artist; that we must beware of attachment to such phantoms, and 
attach ourselves exclusively to God, who truly exists in us, as we exist 
solely in Him ; that we retain, even in this forlorn state of separation 
from our beloved, the idea of heavenly beauty, and the remembrance oi 
our primeval vows; that sweet music, gentle breezes, fragrant flowers, 
perpetually renew the primary idea, refresh our fading memory, and 
melt us with tender affections; that we must cherish those affections, 
and, by abstracting our souls from vanity, that is, from all but God, 
approximate to his essence, in our final union with which will consist 
our supreme beatitude. From these principles flow a thousand meta. 
phors and other poetical figures, which abound in the sacred poems of 
the Persians and Hindus, who seem to mean the same thing in 
substance, and differ only in expression, as their languages differ in 
idiom. The modern Sufis, who profess a belief in the Kuran, 
suppose, with great sublimity both of thought and of diction, an express 
contract , on the day of eternity without beginning, between the as¬ 
semblage of created spirits and the supreme soul, from which they were 
detached, when a celestial voice pronounced these words, addressed to 
each spirit separately, ‘ Art thou not with thy Lord V that is, art thou 
not bound by a solemn contract with him ? and all the spirits answered 
with one voice, c Yes/ The Hindus describe the same covenant under 
the figurative notion, so finely expressed by Isaiah, of a nuptial contract ; 
for, considering God in the three characters of Creator, Regenerator, and 
Preserver, and supposing the power of preservation and benevolence to 
have become incarnate in the person of Krishna , they represent him as 
married to JRadha , a word signifying ‘ atonement/ ‘ pacification/ or 
( satisfaction/ but applied allegorically to the soul of man, or rather, to 
the whole assemblage of created souls, between whom and the benevolent 
Creator they suppose that reciprocal love, which Barrow describes with 
a glow of expression perfectly Oriental, and which our most orthodox 
f heologians believe to have been mystically shadowed in the Song of 
Solomon, while they admit that, in a literal sense, it is an epithalamium 
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on the marriage of the sapient king with the princess of Egypt. The 
very learned author of the f Prelections on Sacred Poetry’ declared his 
opinion that the Canticles were founded on historical truth, but involved 
an allegory of that sort, which he named mystical; and the beautiful 
poem on the loves of Laili and Majnun , by the inimitable Nizami (to 
say nothing of other poems on the same subject), is indisputably built on 
true history, yet avowedly allegorical and mysterious; for the intro¬ 
duction to it is a continued rapture on divine love; and the name of 
LaiVi seems to be used in the Masnavi and the odes of Hafiz for the 
omnipresent Spirit of God. 

" It has been made a question, whether the poems of Hafiz must be 
taken in a literal or in a figurative sense ; but the question does not admit 
of a general and direct answer; for even the most enthusiastic of his 
commentators allow that some of them are to be taken literally, and his 
editors ought to have distinguished them, as our Spencer has distinguished 
his four odes on ‘ Love and Beauty/ instead of mixing the profane with 
the divine, by a childish arrangement, according to the alphabetical 
order of the rhymes. Hafiz never pretended to more than human vir¬ 
tues, and it is known he had human propensities ; for, in bis youth, he 
was passionately in love with a girl, surnamed ShaJihi Nibat , or, ‘ The 
Branch of Sugarcane/and the Prince of Shiraz was his rival. Since 
there is an agreeable wildness in the story, and since the poet himself 
alludes to it in one of his odes, I give it you at length, from the com¬ 
mentary :—There is a place called Phi sabz, or, i The Green Old Man/ 
about four Persian leagues from the city ; and a popular opinion had 
long prevailed, that a youth, who should pass forty successive nights in 
Piri sabz without sleep, would infallibly become an excellent poet. 
Young Hafiz had accordingly made a vow that he would serve that 
apprenticeship with the utmost exactness; and for thirty-nine day3 he 
rigorously discharged his duty, walking every morning before the house 
of his coy mistress, taking some refreshment and rest at noon, and passing 
tlie night awake at his poetical station ; but, on the fortieth morning, he 
was transported with joy on seeing the girl beckon to him through 
the lattices, and invite him to enter. She received him with rapture, 
declared her preference of a bright genius to the son of a king; and 
would have detained him all night, if he had not recollected his vow, 
and, resolving to keep it inviolate, returned to his post. The people of 
Shiraz add (and the fiction is grounded on a couplet of Ifbafiz), that, 
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early next morning, an ‘old man in a green mantle/ who was no less a 
personage than Khizr himself, approached him at Piri sabz, with a cup 
hriznfhl Of nectar, which the Greeks would have called ‘ The water of 
Aganippe/ and rewarded his perseverance with an inspiring draught ot 
it. After his juvenile passions had subsided, we may suppose that his 
mind took that religious bent which appears in most of his compositions; 
for there can be no doubt that the following distichs, collected from 
different odes, relate to the mystical Theology of the §ufls:— 

“ ( In eternity, without beginning, a ray of thy beauty began to gleam ; 
when love sprang into being, and cast flames over all nature;—on that 
day thy cheek sparkled even under thy veil, and all this beautiful imagery 
appeared on the mirror of our fancies.—Rise, my soul; that I may pour 
thee forth on the pencil of that supreme artist, who comprised in a turn 
of his compasses all this wonderful scenery !—From the moment when I 
heard the. divine sentence, I have breathed into man a portion of my 
spirit , I was assured that we were Ilis, and He ours.—Where are the 
glad tidings of union with Thee, that I may abandon all desire of life ! 

I am a bird of holiness, and would fain escape from the net of this 
world.—Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance, one 
cheering shower, before the moment when I must rise up like a particle 
of dry dust!—The sum of our transactions, in this universe, is nothing : 
bring us the wine of devotion ; for the possessions of this world vanish.— 
The true object of heart and soul is the glory of union with our beloved; 
that object really exists, but without it both heart and soul would have 
no existence !—Oh, the bliss of that day, when I shall depart from this 
desolate mansion ; shall seek rest lor my soul, and shall follow the traces 
of my beloved !—Dancing with love of his beauty, like a mote in a sun¬ 
beam, till I reach the spring and fountain of light, whence yon sun 
derives all his lustre V 

“The couplets which follow relate as indubitably to human love and 
sensual gratifications:— 

“ ( May the hand never shake which gathered the grapes! may the 
foot never slip which pressed them !—That poignant liquor, which the 
zealot calls the mother of sins, is pleasanter and sweeter to me than the 
kisses of a maiden.—How delightful is dancing to lively notes and the 
cheerful melody of the flute, especially when we touch tho hand of a 
beautiful maiden,— Callfor wine , and scatter jlowers around • wu ' more 
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canst thou ash from fate ? Thus spoke the nightingale this morning ; 
what gayest thou, sweet rose, to his precepts ?—Bring thy couch to the 
garden of roses, that thou mayest kiss the cheeks and lips of lovely 
damsels, quaff rich wine, and smell odoriferous blossoms.—O branch of 
an exquisite rose-plant! for whose sake dost thou grow ? Ah! on whom 
will that smiling rosebud confer delight ?—The rose would have dis¬ 
coursed on the beauties of my charmer, but the gale was jealous, and 
stole her breath before she spoke.—In this age, the only friends who are 
free from blemish are a flask of pure wine and a volume of elegant love 
songs.—Oh, the joy of that moment, when the self-sufficiency of inebri¬ 
ation rendered me independent of the prince and of his minister V 

“ Many zealous admirers of Hafiz insist, that by wine he invariably 
means devotion ; and they have gone so far as to compose a dictionary 
of words in the language, as they call it., of the Sufis. In that vocabulary 
sleep is explained by meditation on the divine perfections, and perfume 
by hope of the Divine favour; gales are illapses of grace; kisses and 
embraces, the raptures of piety ; idolaters, infidels, and libertines are men 
of the purest religion, and their idol is the Creator himself; the tavern 
is a retired oratory, and its keeper a sage instructor: beauty denotes the 
perfection of the Supreme Being ; tresses are the expansion of his glory; 
lips, the hidden mysteries of his essence; down on the cheek, the world 
of spirits, who encircle his throne ; and a black mole, the point of indi¬ 
visible unity: lastly, wantonness, mirth, and inebriety, mean religious 
ardour and abstraction from all terrestrial thoughts. The poet himgelf 
gives a colour, in many passages, to such an interpretation ; and, without 
it, we can hardly conceive that his poems, or those of his numerous 
imitators, would be tolerated in a Musalman country, especially at Con¬ 
stantinople, where they are venerated as divine compositions. It must 
be admitted, that the sublimity of the mystical allegory, which, like 
metaphors and comparisons, should be general only, not minutely exact, 
is diminished, if not destroyed, by an attempt at particular and distinct 
resemblances ; and that the style is open to dangerous misinterpretation, 
while it supplies real infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion 
itself. 

On this occasion I cannot refrain from producing a most extra¬ 
ordinary ode, by a Sufi of Bukhara, who assumed the poetical surname 
of ’Ismat :— 

“ 1 Yesterday, half inebriated, I passed by the quarter where the vintners 
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dwell, to seek the daughter of an infidel who sells wine.—At the eiul of 
the street, there advanced before me a damsel, with a fairy’s cheeks, who, 
in the manner of a pagan, wore her tresses dishevelled over her shoulders 
like the sacerdotal thread. I said, “ 0 thou, to the arch of whose eye¬ 
brow the new moon is a slave, what quarter is this, and where is thy 
mansion?”—She answered, “ Cast thy rosary on the ground; bind on 
thy shoulder the thread of paganism; throw stones at the glass ol 
oiety, and quaff wine from a full goblet:—After that, come before me, 
-hat I may whisper a word in thine ear: thou wilt accomplish thy 
journey if thou listen to my discourse.”—Abandoning my heart, and 
rapt in extacy, I ran after her, till I came to a place in which religion 
and reason forsook me.—At a distance I beheld a company, all insane 
and inebriated, w ho came boiling and roaring with ardour from the wine 
of love;—without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full of mirth or 
melody ; without wine, or goblet, or flask, yet all incessantly drinking.— 
When the cord of restraint slipped from my hand, I desired to ask her 
one question, but she said, “ Silence !—This is no square temple, to the 
gate of which thou canst arrive precipitately ; this is no mosque to which 
thou canst come with tumult, but without knowledge. This is the 
banquet-house of infidels, and within it all are intoxicated; all, from the 
dawn of eternity to the day of resurrection, lost in astonishment.—De¬ 
part, then, from the cloister, and take the way to the tavern ; castoff the 
cloak of a dervise, and wear the robe of a libertine.”—I obeyed : and, 
if thou desirest the same strain and colour with ’ Ismat , imitate him, and 
sell this world and the next for one drop of pure wine.’ 

“Such is the strange religion, and stranger language of the Sufis; 
but most of the Asiatic poets are of that religion, and if we think it worth 
while to read their poems, we must think it worth while to understand 
them. Their great Maulam assures us, that ( they profess eager desire, 
but with no carnal affection, and circulate the cup, but no materi 
goblet; since all things are spiritual in their sect, all is mystery within 
mystery.’ ” 


THE END 
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VOCABULARY. 

PERSIAN AND ENGLISH. 


N.B.— -In order that the Student may not waste time in useless search, he must 
be careful to reduce each word to its simple form, by stripping* it of such prefixes 
and additions as it may happen to have, before he looks for it in the Vocabulary. 
The prefixes are, 1st, used as a preposition before a noun, and, in verbs, pre¬ 
fixed, as f or JO, to the Future, and, redundantly, to the Preterite. 2dly, 3 or jo 
and «e or A*, prefixed to verbs to denote negation (Gram. § 49). 3dly, A* 
or A+b prefixed to verbs, to denote the Present and Imperfect Tenses. The 
ordinary affixes are, 1st, the denoting unity, &e. (Gram. § So) ; as, 

** a certain person” (in the Vocabulary, look for 2dly, The plural 

terminations, and U (Gram. § 27), together with the termina¬ 

tion \j. 3dly, The terminations added to form the various persons of the verb; 
and, lastly, pronominal affixes, (*-—, C/—, —. (Vide Gram. § 39 and 

^ 94, &c., and more fully in the Syntax.) By attending to these few hints, the 
learner will be spared some trouble, and the Vocabulary will incur less censure 
on the score of deficiency. 


± r >\ db, water, splendour. 

Ibrahim Adham, name of 
H pious sovereign of Balkh. 

T dbrhy honour, reputation. 
ablah , foolish, 5. a fool. 
dtisli, or dtash , fire ; anger. 
lS\jul ittifahav , accidentally, by chance. 

djfdr, pi. traces; a pound weight. 
obS) what , confirmation, proof. 

J>\ apor, mark, sign, vestige, effect. 

US1 asndy middle; dar ama-e an , or 
dar in asnd ; in the mean while. 
ihtiraz, taking care of one’s self. 
ahmah, foolish, a fool. 


,l ahrvdly pi. circumstances, affairs; 

state, condition. 

0 ikhtiydr. choice, power, control. 

j>- 1 akhir, the end, at last; akhir ul 
amry in short, finally/? 

; W add , payment, fulfilment; add liar- 
dan or sakhtan . to pay, fulfil. 
adab, politeness, courtesy. 

Adam , the first man; hence 
a man, one of the human race. 
j\ dr, bring thou (from c^T)- 

iradat, or irada , will, in- 

clination, intention, design. 
arzdn, cheap, worthy. 

15 
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3 jJ\ arzu, desire; arzu-mand, desirous, 
longing for. . , .v* 1 ’ 

arkan , pillars, feet in prosody; 
arhan-i daulat, pillars of state, 
nobles, courtiers 
& u/jl ari, yea, yes, yea verily. 
j\ az , from, by, with, than. 

azad, free, emancipated ; a hermit. 
j\j] azar, affliction, vexation. 

*azan , thence, therefore. 

> azmudan, to try, test. 

asanrii , names, or a list of names. 
asayish , ease, indulgence. 
L r ^\jLM*\ means; goods and chattels, 

i or * asp, a horse. 

ustad, master, preceptor. 
istadan , to stand, persist. 
ustukhwan, a bone. 
istima’, hearing. 

Isltandar , Alexander the Great. 
JJu»\ asfar , travels: plur. of^L**. 

tsm, a name, noun in Grammar. 
jW asmdr , stories, conversations. 

asman , the sky, the heavens. 

1 asudan , to repose, be at ease. 
u»*ju*>T trouble, annoyance, 

a prisoner, captive. 
istabal , a stable. 
aslan, at all, in the least. 
t/Za', information, notice ; ’itlild’, 
investigating, searching for. 

iphar, manifestation, pointing out. 
*Ulpt i’timad , confidence, reliance. 

«AVad, an Arab of the desert, or 
an uncivilized wandering Arab, 
jlp] qg/taz , a beginning. 

yftddan , to fall, to happen. 


if lira , calumny, slander. 

cifridan , to create root )• 

afrm, creating; applause; bravo’ 
afgandan , to cast, throw. 
f/7ds, poverty, destitution. 
Ajidtun, Plato, the Grecian sage. 
ahdrib , relatives, relations, 
jjyd ihrar , confirmation, confession. 
aksar, most, frequently. 
ahnun , now, at present. 
sl£ I agdh, aware of, informed. 

agar , if; * 2 -^ a gar chi, though, 
a/, the Arabic article “the,” prefixed 
to Arabic nouns. (Gr. $ 2*2.) 
sjjJI albatta , in truth, assuredly. 

iltrfdt , notice, attention, 
tilii- ?7//ad, idolatry, infidelity. 

Jlii al-hal, at present, now. 

al-hdsil, in short, finally. 

I ^Jp! ilzam , conviction. 

al-hissa , in short, finally. 

.A//dd, God. 

^^31 z7d//z, Divine ; the Deity. 

U3 ammo,, but, nevertheless. 
aman, protection, safety. 

a manat, a deposit, a thing en* 
trusted, or consigned to one. 
imtihdn , trial, examination. 
dmadan , to come, to be (r. ). 

^*3 omr, matter, affair, subject. 

, irnroz, to-day (for in-roz, this day). 
^ dmokhtan . to learn, to teach. 

ummedt hope, expectation. 
ummedwar , hopeful. 
amir, a commander; a grandee, 
dw, that, it, he* she. 
jVj3\ <unbar, a store, quantity. 
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> amban , a leathern bag 1 . 

U! aw;«, there, in that place. 

anchunan, such as that. so. 
anchi. that which, whatsoever. 

V ' 

andnkhtan . to throw. 
andam, body, person. 
andm\ or andarun, within. 

\ andah , a little, a few. 

andahi , a small portion. 

^Lj\ insan , man, the human race. 

i_wso/*, justice, one's right. 

in am , a gratuity or present. 
jK3\ inkar, denial, refusal. 
dwCSl angnskt , the finger. 

aiigushtari, a ring. 
angur , a grape, raisin, 
t'y' anrva’, various sorts or kinds. 

IfiOl a/u/, (in India) a nominal coin, the 
sixteenth part of a rupee, 
o, 3d pers. pron., he, she. or it. 
j\j\ drvaz , sound, noise, voice. 

■ u^jT atvardan (r.jl to bring, 

to relate; arvarda and , they have 
related (Lat. “ferunt,” they say.) 
awwal, the first; at first. 

>%\ aulad , family, offspring. 

awehhtan . to cling to, lay hold of. 
(Jjfc! a/t/ f people, men, persons. 
tJLjbfcl dhang % design, intention. 
j£)&\ ahan-gar, a worker in iron, a 
blacksmith, an armourer. 
ai t interject. O! 
bl ay a, sign of interrogation, 
jbl Atyaz, a man's name. 

eshdrit plur. of j 1, they. 
bw\ if a payment, fulfilment 


tmdn i faith, conscience. 

► in, pron., he, she* it, or this. 
injdt here, in this place. 

inchumv, such as this, thus, 
judlb! xnkadar, to this extent, so much. 
aXjjl in hi, he who, that which. 
aJjT a,ina , a mirror; times; kar,a,bia, 
always, at all events, assuredly. 


ha (in Arabic, hi), a preposition, by 
with, in, to ; hi, verbal prefix, 
b ha, in company with, possessed of 
jb bad , the wind; bar bad dadan, to 
give to the wind, to cast away, 
b badshah, a king. 

Jo bar , a burden ; time, as in the phrase 
yak-bur , once; du-bar, twice. 
ijo bara , behalf; dar hard c base, in 
behalf of any one. 

jb buz, a hawk: as an adverb, this word 
signifies iteration or repetition ; as, 
bdz-raftan , to go back ; baz-hardan, 
to put back, or open (a door, &c.) ; 
baz-namudan , to declare, shew forth. 
JJo bazar , a market-place, market 
t ^jjo bdzi , a game, play; bazi yd ft an, 
to win the game. 

^jjjb bazidan, to play, to gamble. 
(jZJo bash, be thou, wait, remain, 
d^b bd’n, cause, reason, motive. 

£b bagh< a garden, an orchard. 

^Up-b baahbdn . a gardener. 

^5b bahii, remainder, remaining. 

Liib bah t, fear, hesitation. 



^)b bald, above, on the top. 

Ji3b billtull, entirely, “in toto.” 
bam , roof of a house. 

bamdad , in the morning. 
bang* a voice, sound, cry; bang - 
zadan , to call out. 

^jb bawar , true, creditable; bdwar-liar• 
dan or dashtan , to believe. 


bal'd,e, for the sake of; bard t e 
khuddj for God’s sake. 

bar-khdstan , to rise up, to 
depart, to cease. 

|*Jy bar-dar kashidan or -bardan, to 
hang, to crucify. 

bar-ddshtan , to hold up, to 
sustain, to carry off. 


bdwarchi’khdna . literally, burdan (root, &ar), to bear, to 

carry away, bring. 

6ar Jtandan , to pluck out, to 
eradicate, to exterminate. 
birha, a pond, pool. 

bar-gashtan, to return. 
bar-gumashtan, to send forth. 
biranj, rice. 

bar-o, on him, her, &c.; biran', 
imperative of raftan, go thou. 


cook-house; a kitchen. 
j*feb bdham, together, united. 

» bayistan , to be proper, neces¬ 

sary : generally used impersonally ; 
as ddb bay ad, it is necessary, &c. 
bachcha , the young of any animal. 

bakhshidan . to bestow, to for¬ 
give, to spare. 

JjJtf bakhil , a miser; adj., stingy. 


Jj bad , evil, bad: much used in com- ^ barham, confused, offended, enraged, 
position; as, bad-k7iu r e r of barahna , naked, bare. 


ill-temper; dd bud-ru,e, ill fa¬ 

voured, of an ugly face* 

badndm , a bad name, reproach. 

badnihad , depraved, perfidious. 
badanja , (W|*j) in that place, 
jdd ba-dar , out, to the door. 

badin, for in this; hereby, 

y for, on or upon, for, at. 

bardbar , breast to breast; like, 
equal, on a level with. 

baradar and biradar, brother. 

*3 \jdj> biradardna , worthy of a brother. 


(jbj? biryan or bury an, baked, fried. 

Buzurjmihr , a man’s name. 
buzurg , great: applied to age, 
it means old, reverential. 

fos, enough; bas-hardan , to have 
done, to leave off. 

bisat, a bed, carpet, covering. 
bistar , a bed, couch. 
bastan (root, band), to bind. 
bisydr , much, many, very. 
djO fo’c?, at the end, after: generally 
applied to time. 


bar-amadan , to come up, come f Jlfb bakkal, a grocer, an oil-merchant 
to pass, to rise (as the sun). bald , evil, misfortune, calamity. 

tcfijyj*' 7>ar-drcardan % to bring up, ^b Balkh . name of a city, 
prolong, to bring about bulddn, cities, regions. 
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bala\ swallowing devouring. 

&£-b balki , but, rather, on the contrary. 
* *bb buland f tall, high, great. 

Jjb bald (also ball), yea, verily, indeed. 

bina-bar-in , on this account 
.3.1) band, fetter; dar band, desirous. 

bandog!, servitude, submission. 
banda , a slave, servant. 
bu or bu f Cj fragrance, smell. 
budan, to be, exist (r. p or (_£b). 
aJ la t by, with, in. 
w bib, good; (also) better. 

bahana, pretence or pretext 
bi/itar, better ; bihtarin , best. 
bahra , a share, portion; utility. 
i3 without, deprived of. 

biybr, imper. of awardan, to bring. 
^Vju bayan, explanation, narration. 

,3^3 a lady, mistress, 

bboo baVana , earnest-money. 
la£? £<ya, out of place, improper. 

be-jigari y timidity, cowardice. 
be-chdra , helpless, forlorn. 
be-chizl, destitution. 

U^- be-haya t shameless, impudent. 
fteAA, root of a tree; origin. 

<3 be-hharn (also bc-kharchi) r 
non-expenditure, economy. 
be-dar, watchful, awake. 
ijjjp berun, out, outside. 

£i#r, twenty. 
be-aM t insane, stupid. 
jU$ut> ba-yah-bdr , all at once. 

begana , a stranger. 
jUa> blmdr 9 sick, unhealthy. 
blmdri , sickness. 
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Jin, see thou (r. of 
sM the nose. 

be-wufa , faithless, false. 
behuda, foolish, vain. 


b pa, the foot. 

(_£^b pd-posh , foot-covering, slipper 
ibljb pddahah , a king. 

^ *>^b parcha , a garment. 

^*^b Par ft or Paras! , Persian. 

^ 5jb pa?a, a bit, fragment; para-kar~ 
dan, to break to pieces. 

^b pas, a watch of the day or night; 
pas-ban, a sentinel; pas-ddsktan, to 
keep watch, to mount guard. 
pdsbdni , keeping watch, 
udlb pa/r, clean ; pa/i-hardan, to wipe, 
s^feb pdhiza , pure, clean. 

^*ajb pansad, five hundred. 
puhhtan, to cook. 

[fj-H P a dar or pi dar, father. 

paziraftan (r. puzir), to sus¬ 
tain, receive. 

par, full; par , a wing or feather. 

partdb , aim ; partdb-hardan , 
to aim or take aim. 

pardakhtan . to accomplish. 
parda , a veil, screen. 

pursidan, to ask, interrogate. 
partvaz, flight, on the wing. 

Jf partvardan, to cherish, to rear. 

parhezgar, temperate, pure, 
partcta, to soar, to fly. 
pa#, then, after, finally; pa# o ptffA 
kardan, to demur, make evasion. 
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pisar, a son, a boy. 

aL) pasand, agreeable; pasand-ama '• 
dan , to be agreeable. 

pasanaidant to approve of. 
pu&ht, the back. 
pasheman , penitent, regretful. 
pashay a gnat, a mosquito. 
bIJuA panah , aid, shelter, asylum. 

&ju£ pumha , cotton ; pumba-farosh , 
cotton-seller. 

pan), five; panjum , fifth. 
abH party ah, fifty. 

pmdashtan , to consider, ima¬ 
gine, believe, think, 
postf, skin, hide. 
poshidan , to put on (a garment), 
to cover, conceal ; poshamdan, to 
cause to be clothed, covered, &e. 
SjLj piyada , a pedestrian ; a pawn. 
pat da, manifest, born, created. 

old, aged, an old man, an elder. 
pirahan , a garment. 
posh, before, in front 
peshina, former, past. 
pcsha, a trade, profession, 
a runner or courier. 

Js-J jpiZ, an elephant; also fit. 


b* £a, that, so that, until. 

subjected, subdued. 
tdjdar, crown-holder, a king. 
tar , dark; also iarik . 
ajbjb tdziydna , a scourge, whip; tazh 
yana-zadan % to flog. 


taftan, to turn, twist, revolve, Rhine. 
W |J*ob ta,ammu\, meditation,consideration. 
£ tahassum , a smile. 

tijdrat , traffic, merchandise. 
J-fcb 5 ' tajahul , pretending ignorance 
^ s2- tajassus , search, inquiry 

tajwiz , leave, permission. 

tah&in* praise, commendation. 
tahayyur , astonishment. 

tahhU a throne. 
tuJtkm . grain, seed-stone 
tadbir , arrangement, contrivance. 

tarasliidan , to cut off cut away. 
taraddud , perplexity, dismay. 

tarsanidan , to terrify: causal 
of tarsidan , from the root fear. 
tarsidan, to be afraid. 
tursh, sad, stern, morose, 
ftfr/f, abandonment, forsaking. 
Turli , a Turk or Turkoman. 

^w.\7, for tti-usf, ttzdni tust , it it, 
of thee, or it is thine. 

tashr'tf\ ennobling ; lashrif 
burdan, to honour an inferior with 
a visit; to condescend. 

tashrvish , disturbance, trouble. 

1 tasdihy verifying, confirmation. 

taswir , a picture, a portrait, 
c—obb ta’akub, pursuit, following. 

4^ ta’alq , He is exalted; God. 
labour, fatigue. 

ta'biVt interpretation, explanation 
O^J*b taziyaty condolence. 

ta zim, magnifying, revering. 
Ojbb tafarvuty distance, difference. 

| ^i3 tafarruj, enjoying or viewing. 
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tafahhur , thought, contemplation. 
LoUL> takaza , dunning, demanding. 
v^-yyL) tahrtby proximity, presence. 
tahfii'y delinquency, crime. 
taliziby accusation of falsehood;, 
giving one the lie direct. 

* 0 / 7 * bottom, depth; dar tag, un¬ 
derneath, subjected to. 

talashy search, investigation. 
tamasha, a spectacle, show. 

^*3 tamdm t all, entire, the whole. 

&-JJO tambihy admonition, reproof. 
tanka , alone, solitary. 

tarvdnistan , to be able, 
y /w, 2d pers. pron. thou. 

y taubiklu blaming, chiding. 
aJy tula , name of a certain weight, 
u-ftiy tawakkuf, delay, putting off. 
^Gy tarvangar , powerful, rich. 

tuhmat , accusation, calumny. 
tahniyat, congratulation, 
ta/u, or dtTti, empty; tahi-dast, 
empty-handed, destitute. 
taiyar, ready, prepared. 

an arrow; fir-anddz, an archer; 
tir-andazl, archery. 
tez , sharp, swift, violent, keen. 
jf*? Timur and Taimur , the far-famed 
conqueror, commonly called Tamer¬ 
lane; properly Taimur-lang, i. e. Tai¬ 
mur the Lame. 

sabat t proof, confirmation. 
iyly samab , reward, retribution (in a 
future state). 


' ) < 4 * 

t 

W jdy place; ja-kardan, to occupy a 
place, to settle. 

jasuXy a scout or spy. 
wW juma, a garment. 

;aw, soul, life; a beloved one. 

jdniby side, direction. 

Ja,e, anywhere, in some place. 

\j^>- jahran , forcibly. 

jaddy grandfather, ancestor. 
juda, separate, apart, 
djl/o,?- jurmana , a fine or penalty. 
SJfy jariday a memorandum-book. 

justan (root y-), to seek. 
j£>> jigai\ the liver; courage. 

jalldd , an executioner. 
aU- ja/rf, quick, swift; quickly. 

jama'at, a number, crowd, 
cr jam' y an assembly; jam'-shudan , 
to assemble, or be assembled. 
jami, all, the whole, 
j# jumbidan , to shake, move (in¬ 

transitively); hence, jumbanidan y to 
shake, move (actively), 
war, battle. 

jGy- jangal , a forest of thickets. 
jangliy wild, untamed. 
jawab, an answer. 
jatvdn , a youDg man, juvenis . 

|€y\y jaivahif’y jewels; jarvahir-Mdua, 
the jewel-house, treasury. 

► jaushany a cuirass, coat of mail, 

gy- 7 %’, hunger, appetite. 
jahaZy a ship, boat. 

the world, an age; jahdn* 
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pariah, Asylum of the world, a mode 
of addressing 1 an Oriental sovereign. 
uju> jaib or jeb, a pocket, purse; also, 
a mantle. 

E 

chddar or chddir , a mantle, sheet. 
char a , resource, remedy. 

chasht, the mid-day meal. 
chdh , a pit, well. 

chira , why? wherefore? chira-ki > 
because, since, or since that. 
chir a ah , a lanthorn, lamp. 

charidan, to graze, feed. 
chashm , the eye; hope. 
chi-ha dar, how much ! 
chalndan , to drop, to fall by drops 
chiguna, what sort? how? why? 
chundn , like that, such as that. 
chandt some, several. 

chand-bdr, several times, often. 
chandin , so much, so much as this. 
changul , a hook, a claw. 
chimin , such as this, so much. 
chun, like, when ? how ? why ? 
c/m& or chub, & stick, piece of wood. 

* chi, that, that which ; what ? 

M chahar, four; chah arum, fourth. 

; chidan (root (j y>>) t to gather, 

collect, to cull (flowers, &c.) 
y*s>> chiz , a thing, an affair. 

chist , What is it? for chi and 
ast or hast . 


c 

Jjil*- hazihy skilful, expert. 

$ 7iu.s/7, result; hasil-hardan, to 


acquire ; hdsil shudan , to be ac¬ 
quired, to be attained. 
jjO^ hdz%r, present, in attendance : hd~ 
zirdn, those attending. 

hat, condition ; dar hdl or fi-l-hta, 
immediately, forthwith. 

^ll>- halun , now, presently. 

OJl>- halaiy condition, state. 
hamil , bearer, carrier. 


habshi , an Abyssinian <>/■ Negro. 
|je &as>- habba , a particle, a grain. 

j.y- 7t ardm-zada , u n 1 aw fu l - bt>rn 
a reprobate, rogue, scamp. 
hirmdn, disappointment 


harif, a rival, companion. 
iX-o- hasad, envy, malice. 

haskmat, pomp, retinue. 
kissa , a share, portion. 

hazrat, (literally) presence; 
Your Majesty, Highness, &c. 
jyoz* liuzui'y presence, the royal pre- 
sence, the King’s Court. 

hakhy truth, right; hahk ta’ala , 
God, the Most High. 

hahiha or hahihat, truth, cir¬ 
cumstance, real state. 

Ob&>- ldhdydty stories, tales: plur. of 
hikdyaty a story, narrative. 
huhm, order, sentence (of a Judge) 
hukamdy sages, learned men. 

hihmaty sagacity, contrivance 
hakim, a sage, a doctor. 

himahat (also humh ), folly. 
hamly a burden; haml kardan 
to impose a burden, to assail. 

U>* Hail'd, Eve, the first woman. 



harvala kardan , to give 
charge, to consign, entrust. 

{'joy* hawz , a pond, tank for bathing. 
U»- hay a, shame, modesty. 
hoyat> life, lifetime. 
hairan, astonished, bewildered. 
hairat, astonishment. 
kila } trick, stratagem. 


t 

khadim . an attendant, a slave. 
khasian (r. khez ), to stand up. 

J!b\s>- khatir . the heart, soul; khatir 
jam' dashtan, to be of good cheer ; 
khatir niyah dashtan, to cherish, to 
win or possess the heart 
khdky the earth, dust. 
khali . bare, empty, void of. 
kh amosk, silent. 
khavio&hiy silence. 
hhdn. an inn ; also a Tartar title, 
lord, ruler ; vulgarly, the Cham, 
khan a. a house, mansion. 

khdna-kharabi. ruin of 
one's house, destruction. 

hhdAn . a deceiver, treacherous. 
khabar or khahr . news, information. 
khabar-ddr. attentive, aware. 
khajal . ashamed, abashed. 

(JIaLs?' khajlat. shame, bashfulness. 
khuddy God; a master, lord. 
khuddwamL a lord, master. 
khidmaty service, presence. 
Mar, an ass; khar-aosh. a hare. 
kharab . destruction, evil, bad. 


khurdsdni . a native of Khu¬ 
rasan, a Bactrian. 

khnrandant to cause to eat; 
to give food, to treat. 

/t^s»- khurd. small,little; khirad , wisdom; 
khiradmandy wise, sensible. 

khurmdy the fruit of the date-tree. 


kharos, a cock. 

wHr- hharidan . to buy, to purchase. 
Jiharita. a purse. 
khizuna . a treasury, store. 

Oj khasdrat . loss, damage. 
khuspidan . to sleep. 
khishm or khashmy anger. 
khushnudy content, joyful. 

^as- khan, a goat. 

khati, a letter, an epistle. 

Ua>- khatd, an error, failure, missing. 
khafib . a preacher. 
khalds . liberation, freedom. 

( _ khildfy the contrary, opposite. 

khil'at . a dress of honour. 
khalmat , privacy, retirement. 
khalidan, to pierce into the flesh 
(as a thorn), to prick. 

khirftanyto sleep (r. khusp), 

khunsa T a hermaphrodite. 

8 khanda , smile, laughter. 

khandidaiu to smile, laugh. 
Mu or khu,e. temper, disposition. 
khrvab. sleep, dream (v. Gr. § 13, /v), 
khrvdbidan. to sleep. 
khrvdja . a master, merchant. 
hhwdry devouring: used in com¬ 
position ; as, bisydr-khmar. a glutton. 
klimdstan, to wish, will, desire 



Jthpandan , to read, to call. 
khrvdhar , a sister. 
hhub* good, beautiful. 
khubl, goodness, beauty, virtue. 
hhud. (pron.) self; (subst.) a friend. 
hhur , food. 
khurd f small, little. 
khurdan. to eat; to suffer. 

( Jthush, pleasant, good ; hhitsh 
amadan , to be agreeable, to be 
welcome. 

L ^y^’ kinshl, joy, pleasure. 

khushdaman, a mother-in- 
law, a wife’s mother. 

khushnud , pleased, satisfied. 
khuxha . a bunch of grapes. 
khwesh . self. (Vide Gr. § 39.) 
CLoLsk- khiyanat, treachery, dishonesty. 
khairlyat . welfare, safety. 


dddan , to give, pay (r. 5^ r/?'A). 
ddr , the gallows, a gibbet: in com¬ 
position it means possession. 

ddrogha , the head man of an office. 
J dashtan , to possess, hold, have. 
daman, skirt of a garment. 
dana, wise, prudent. 

ddnistan , to know, to think. 
danishmand , wise, learned. 
<Zana, a grain, seed. 
ddfim , always, perpetual. 
dukhta?\ a daughter, a damsel. 
dakhL entrance. 

dar, a door; prepos. in, into, at; 
bandar, out, to the door. 


dardz , long, distant; also diraz. 
^ J dar-amadan, to enter. 

dar-awekhtan, to contend, 
grapple with. 

darban (also darrvdn ), a door¬ 
keeper, a porter. 

dirakht, a tree, a stalk, 
v-' — 

dat’d, pain (bodily or mentul). 

dar-randan , to arrive,enter. 
durust, right, true. 
diram , money, a small silver coin. 

dar-mandan , to be destitute, 
to be “in a fix," to be weary. 

SjljjO darwaza, a door, a gate. 

duroghy a lie, falsehood duroghr 
go, a liar. 

darun , in, inside, within. 
danvesh , poor, a mendicant 
rv dar-ham , together, contracted; 
rw,c dar-ham hashidan , to be of¬ 
fended, to frown. 
daryd , the sea, a river. 
darydft , discovery. 
dar-ydftan , to discover. 
darlcha , a window. 
dai'-in, in this, herein. 
dvzd, a thief, a robber. 

duzdi, theft; ba-duzdi raftan, 
to be stolen, to go by theft. 
duzdulan, to steal. 
cZaatf, the hand; dast-burdt as- 
sault, victory (in play, &c.). 
dastdr, a turban. 
dastur, rule, custom. 
dushman, an enemy* 
duskmam, enmity, hostility. 
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dushnam , abuse. 
c?w*5, prayer, supplication. 

or da’/rd, a claim, request. 

daftar, a volume, a book. 
daf\ repelling, warding off. * 
dafn, burying, hiding underground. 

Jt3 dil, the heart, mind; dil-tang, dis¬ 
tressed in heart; dil-jv,i , seeking the 
heart; kindness, courtesy. 
dalh, a dress worn by mendicants. 
dam, a breath, a moment; dum , 


diyanat , probity, honesty; di- 
yanat-dar , honest, conscientious. 
didar , a sight, an interview. 
didan (root bin), to see, to 
experience, to suffer. 
diroz, yesterday. 

t di-shah, yesternight. 

diyar, another, again. 

dinar, name of a coin, a denarius 

dinar, the wall of a house, &c. 

|f dirvana or devdna , mad. 


1 dandan , a tooth. 

dummal, also dumbal, a 

tumour, a sore. 

JU3j dumbal, stern, rear, behind. 

L3ii dunyd , the world, the present life. 
^ 4 } j/m, two ; du-pahr, mid-day. 

IjJ darvd, medicine, cure. 

du>’, distance, far, remote. 

> dozakh, hell. 

dost , a friend, companion. 
fZo,s’/t, friendship, 
f/o.vA, the shoulder ; last night. 
doshina , of o?* during last night. 
dukdn , a shop, office. 
daulat, wealth, fortune. 
duwum, the second, secondly. 

dawidan, to run. 
duyum , the same as duimm. 

Sti r/a/i, ten: a village; also, give, 

root of dddan , to give. 

dihdnidan, to cause to give. 
dihkdn , a villager, a peasant. 
di, yesterday, yesternight 
jUj diyar, a country, kingdom. 


aJbli zd,ika, the palate, taste. 

ji zu-l-hartiain , two horned, an 
epithet applied by the Arabs to Alex¬ 


ander the Great. 


rahat , tranquillity, enjoyment, 
rdz, a secret, a mystery, 
f vast, straight, right, true. 

randan , to drive away, send. 
rawi , a narrator, historian, 
ra/t, road, path. 
ruhm or ruhum , mercy, pity. 
rakmdn , merciful, compassionate 
rahim , gracious, forgiving. 

^ ru^, the cheek; the castle at chess 
rukhsat, dismissal, leave. 

Jib razzak , the Bestower; God. 

rasanidan , to send, convey. 
rasan, a rope, string. 

|| rasidan , to arrive, reach. 

7 'ashid , wise, upright. 

Ujj r«$ra, satisfaction, consent. 
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CLOV&, ri’ayaf, observance; 
hardcm, to observe, maintain. 

d* x&j ra’iyat , subjects, the people. 

raftan (root jj raw\ to go, move. 

Jj raffi, repair, mending-. 

rafugar , a repairer, mender. 
ranjj sorrow, vexation, pain. 

r'anjidan , to grieve, vex. 
rii or ribe, the face*, ru-ba-rv , in 
presence, face to face. 

ranati, going; the soul, spirit. 
r °b&h, a fox; robah-bcicha , a fox-cub. 
**“/*<*» silver; a rupee, 
j rupiya* a rupee, a silver coin 
value about two shillings. 

Jjj roz * a day* time in general. 

rozgar , lifetime, the world, fortune. 

5j r«//, a Toad, path; vahguzarl , a high¬ 
way ; rahzan , a highwayman. 

rahariidaVy to release, rescue; 
causal of rattan (root 8^ 7-a/<). 

rehhtaiu to spill, destroy, 
a crumb, particle. 
rismdn, a rope, chord, 
ri.s/i, the beard ; a suit of clothes 
for festive occasions: resh , a sore, 
a wound. 

J 

zada, born, a descendant; used in 
comp., as, shah-zada, born of a king. 
zaghj a crow, a raven. 
zahid , a holy man, a hermit. 
za,idan f to bear, bring forth. 
w bj zaban , the tongue* a language. 
za bun, a captive, a dupe. 


f j»-j zijr t hindering, force, tnreau 
1 ZQ dan (r. zan), to strike, inflict. 
jJ zar , gold, money, wealth. 

zara'aty cultivated ground. 
£{«//£, hideous, ugly, improper; 
zi$ht-ru,e , of an ugly face ; zitht- 
khv.e, of a vile temper. 

I (jU} zamdn , time, season, an age. 
zamviy earth, land, region. 

^ a wife, a woman. 

I3j xmo, fornication, rape. 

zindan , a prison, a jail. 
zindoha f idolatry, impiety. 
ndagiy existence, life. 

8 JJj zinddy alive. 
h'Vj inhar , take care! beware! 
zavjciy a wife, 
iid, soon, quick, speedily. 

JjJ 2 ror, force, violence. 

8 j\j>J ziyadiiy more, increase, 
jjbj ziyariy loss, damage. 

JJ zar, beneath, below. 

\yt.j zird or ziru-hi , because, since. 
zistaJiy to live, exist, 
y zm, a saddle. 

sdkktan , to make, frame, form. 
it sedaty an hour, an instant. 

saly a year. 

1^+0 tan, mode, manner; chi-san, how: 
sanihdy a marvellous event. 
sdfiSy a groom, a manager, 
eoL*> saya, shade, shelter. 

sabab , cause, reason, 

0 a cup, jar, pot, pitcn*t. 
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jXm sipar y a shield, a target. 

supurdcni or sipurdan (r. jlxuj 
sipar), to entrust, consign. 
situdan, to praise. 
sutujif a pillar, prop. 
^^3£?sak]iawat, liberality, munificence. 
sakht, hard, strong, violent. 
sit khan or sukhun, a word, a 
matter, a thing in general. 
sar, the head, top; a design: sirr, 
a secret. 

\jm» or sara or x ara t e, an inn. 

sar-a-pa, from head to foot. 

sarasima , disturbed, delirious. 
suragkx , a sign, mark, trace. 
j*» sar bamuhr, sealed up at the top. 
sar-i-rah , a road, highway. 

§• CL*Z>j*** sirishtf nature, constitution. , 
j&j*** sarhar, a headman; the Court, 
the Government. 

surod, a song, a melody. 
saza, desert, punishment. 
safar, a journey, voyage. 
sihandar , Alexander the Great. 
sar/, a dog. 

salam , salutation, peace, safety. 
^UaL** sultan, an emperor, king. 

^satis, easy, familiar, not abstruse. 
samt, direction, side, quarter. 
sam\ hearing, the ear. 
sang , a stone, a weight. 
su , side, direction. 

sawdr, a horseman, a trooper; 
sawar situ dan, to be mounted. 

Jlj~> xu,a/, asking, begging, a question. 
si/vote, except, besides. 


sokhtan . to burn, to be inflamed. 
sauddgar , a merchant. 
savgand , an oath, 
xzzvwm, the third, thirdly. 
sand gat, equality, fairness. 

^ x*7t, three. 

siyasat , punishment. 
siyah : black, dark. 

,szM. a spit. 

xofr, a walk, a journey. 
sl/<y (also .vz/i), a blow, a slau 
I sim, silver, silver metal. 
sina, the bosom, breast. 
snrum, the third, thirdly. 


shadi, marriage, rejoicing. 

# JsXJm sha'ir , a poet. 
sham , evening. 

*ld s/zd/z, a king, monarch. 

AfcLl shahid , a witness, a bystander. 

shah-zada , a king's son, prince 
shaytstan, to be fit, proper. 
shah, night, evening, 
i shitab, haste, speed. 

shutur , a camel. 

shaja'at , valour, prowess. 

* 

shakhs, a person. 
shudan , to be, become. 

| shark, interpretation, commentary. 

sdarf, stipulation, wager. 

■ 1 *^ sharm, 9hame, bashfulness. 

sharmanda, ashamed, con« 
founded, abashed. 

shuru , beginning, attack. 

< —sharif \ noble, eminent, holy. 
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dlX> t j£> sharik , a partner, companion. 

^ *dlih, honest, sincere, wise. 

sabah , morning, dawn of day 

^jum> shu&tan (r. s/<w), to wash. 

shash f six. 

'ala-s-sabah or sabah on, early 

^Jom* shatranj, the game of chess. 

in the morning. 

shit*Ia, a flame. 

the morning, dawn, Aurora. 

.$ hifa*at, intercession. 

sahra , a desert, a plain. 

shqfkat , pity, affection. | 

a hundred. 

l^L5> shakk, doubt. | 

|p u— sarraf, a money-changer. 

shikar , hunting, prey, game. 

u-i^> «ar/t changing, turning; *?>/’, 

uloK^j shikdyat , complaint. 

pure, merely, simply. 

shukr, thanks ; shukar, sugar. 

sawa, a kind of sparrow. 


l sajf, drawing up (men) in ranks; 

shikastan , to break, defeat. 

x<tff-zada, mustered, arrayed. 

shikam, the belly. 

salah , advice, counsel. 

shu(juv t an omen of good. 

sulft , peace, concord. 

shuma, you: plur. of J, thou 

sanduh , a chest, box, trunk 

sham shir, a sword, scimitar. 

snnduhcha , a small box. 

shmakhtan (r. shin as). 

surat, form, figure, face. 

to know, recognise. 

shiriidan , to hear; also shurii- 

.smV/, hunting, prey, game. 

dan , skanidan. 


jy»* shor , noise, tumult, uproar. 

zamin , a surety, sponsor. 

shohar and shavhar , a husband. 

2 'a , i/i infirm, weak, poor. 

shahd, honey, sugar. 

ziyafat, a feast, invitation. 

ska hr, a city ; a lunar month. 


shah-mdt, checkmate 

Jo 

s/ter, a lion; (m India) a tiger. 

Jjll? /a/?, a shelf, recess in a wall; copula 

fijLxZ* sliisha , a phial, a glass. 

c—Olio talib, asking, studious. 

Shaitan, Satan, the devil. J 

^ CLoIjOo tibabat, the medical art. 
fc«, n^iAi tabib, a doctor, physician. 

^ 1 

^ taraf, extremity, direction, side. 

sahib, a companion, a lord, 

pl*lo ta’dm , food, eating. 

master: in composition, it means 

&*a!o tu’ma, food, dinner. 

endowed with; as, sahib-hamal , pos¬ 

#Ji.lo tifl, an infant, a child. 

sessed of perfection (vide § 29 &.). 

^Uo tila, gold, gold fringe. 

saj\ pure, clear, evident. 

JjtiUo talak, divorce, dismissal. 
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talabf petition, demand, wages ; S arz } a representation, speech. 

talab-dashtan , to search. j j® roa jalla, May He \h 

talabldan, to seek tor, call. honoured and glorified 1 i,e God. 


tama, avidity, desire. 
taur, mode, manner, condition. 
tuti, a parrot. 

taul or tul, length, duration. 


’ aziz, dear, precious, 
j} LaP ’asd, a staff, a bludgeon. 

^ lUc , ’altar, a druggist, a perfumer 
’itr, odour, perfume. 


tayy t traversing, travelling; layy- ytP Vi/'w, forgiveness, indulgence. 


kardan, to traverse, pass over, 
y layy ib, good, agreeable. 

k 

jJVis. zdlim , tyrannical, oppressive. 

zahir , clear, evident, certain, 
u —ijb zarf % a vessel, a vase, bottle 

zarxf, witty, learned, graceful. 

t 

’aclil, upright, just. 

^Ip ’art, naked, destitute, bare. 

^£Ap 'ashi}( y a lover, loving. 

Jilp ' ahl, wise, intelligent. 
jJlP ’alavt , the world, time, state; V Him , 
learned, wise. 

OtiUp ’ ibddat , worship, adoration. 


tkflP 'a/.y/, an agreement, alliance. 

Jaft reason, sense, wisdom. 

|§C1*0^&P * aftubal , punishment, torture. 

’aldmat, a sign, mark, token. 
^Jp V7m, knowledge, science. 

’ulum, sciences (plur. of last word) 
\J^P *ulama , (plur.) the learned. 

’yl/i, a man’s name. 

J* on or at, upon. 

’ utnr, lifetime, age. 

* amal , action, conduct, rule. 
’marly a bridle, the reins. 
CU>Up ’inayaty a favour, bounty. 


f >3lp (jh alib f prevailing, victorious 


0 ,Up ’ ibaraty style (in writing), sense. ^ C-o.lp ghayat , the extreme, extremely. 

’ itab , reproof, anger. (^ araz > wish ' design ; ul-gjiartiz 

’a]a t ib , marvels, wonders. in short, finally. 

^ 'ajub or ’ djuba , a wonder, I aijp ohurftu or aft aid'd, a window 


strange, marvellous. 

'oyi//, rare, wonderful. 


jj^P ahurur r pride* haughtiness. 
e-^^P gharib, poor, strange, rare 


’adalat, justice, equity; ’Add- gftussa, grief, 


lat-panah , Asylum of Justice. c-**aP ahazab, anger, vengeance. 

Jj*P W/, justice, integrity. jJ&Mldnu a slave, a boy. 

jip wzr, excuse, apology. aJp gftalla , corn, grain. 

’.Arab, an Arab, applied to those lajclp ghaUz, coarse, rude, sordid, 
who dwell in towns. pP gtam, grief, care, anxiety. 



( 

ghamytn , sorrowful. 
ahaib. secrecy, invisibility. 

uJ 

, Farsi, ^Iso Pars!, Persian. 

8Jj»\i fa-ida, profit, benefit. 
g} fat)h, an opening, a victory. 
jfajr , the dawn, morning 1 . 

far a Mur . suitable to, propor¬ 
tional, in accordance with. 

arcihjn, extension, abundance. 
fur?'ash, a chamberlain. 
fa rank , leisure, cessation. 
faramosh, forgetfulness. 
farawdn, great, important, 
ajy farbih , fat, flourishing, 
liy farda, to-morrow. 

JOjy farzand , a son, a child. 
firistadan , to send. 
fur sat, opportunity, leisure. 
farmdn , a command, edict. 
^y0j3 farmudan, to order: it is used 
in the sense of “ to speak, say,” on 
the part of a superior; also, to do. 
faro (before a vowel, Ji^y farod\ 
down, below, underneath. 

farokhta?i (r. (^jy), to sell. 
farosh (in composition), a seller. 
faryad , a complaint, a cry for aid. 
faryadi , a complainant, plaintiff, 
yy frlb or fareb , deception ; far eh - 
dddan, to impose on, to deceive. 
fireftan, to deceive, to mistake. 
J.*oi/aa/, season; a section, chapter. 
\J& fuhard, poor people: plur. of 
j&s fakir, a poor person, a mendicant. 
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U& filtr , thought, anxiety. 

Faldtun , the same as Aftaiim, 
fulan, some one, such a one. 

* fulus, coins of small value, cow¬ 

ries, dibs ; money in general. 

^y fau), an army, troops. 

\jy9 fauran, instantly, forthwith. 

fahmidan , to understand. 

$ fi t in : used only in Arabic phrases 
an elephant (also pil). 

3 

habit , means, opportunity. 

/m^ri, a Muhammadan Judge. 
Jy* habTd, consent, agreement. 

3 s hail, killing, execution. 

had, length, stature, figure (also hadd). 
jfi hadar, measure, quantity, extent. 

|k hudraty power, daring. 

hadlm , old, ancient. 
j\Js harar, settlement, agreeing. 

harz or hirz , a loan, a debt. 

>jljyy harz-ddr, a debtor. 

liasam, an oath ; hasam-khurda n. 
to swear; literally, to eat an oath, 
f his maty division, partition. 

* Aasdf, purpose, design. 

^4^3 hasdan, purposely, intentionally. 

*j*as hasr , a citadel, a palace. 

Las /fca.s'd, fate 5 office of hdzi, 

kit’a, a section, part, stanza. 
hilada , a collar for the neck, 
j'v kimar , dice or any game of hazard. 
Oy or Sy huwat t strength, firmness, 
t^y hawly , strong, powerful. 

hahran , by force, on compulsion 
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haidy thraldom, imprisonment. 
*jji bimat , price, value. 


kar , business, use, affair. 

k aoh az or k agh iz , paper, a letter. 
katnil, perfect, entire, accomplished, 
^am, desire, intention ; wa- 

/taw, willingly or unwillingly 
hah , straw, hay, grass. 

L-Aji^ kabab , meat, fried or roasted. 
kitaby a book, an epistle. 
ka stf y coarse, thick. 
hug a, where? what place? how ? 
kaj-maj, crooked, cross purposes. 
huddm, what one ? which ? 
hiraya, hire, fare, rent 
hardan (r. hurt), to do, to make. 
has, a person, any, some one. 

« ^kasby gain, art, trade. 

husliadan , to open, disclose. 
kashahash, contention, battle. 

< hisht, check, a term at chess. 

kishtzar , a corn-field. 
husfitan, to slay, kill, extinguish. 
kushudan, to open, to subdue. 
hasiiidan, to pull, draw, deli¬ 
neate. 

j&f ftufr , impiety, infidelity. 

kafan, a winding-sheet, a shroud. 
kaldn , great, aged, elder. 

kalimdt, words, sayings. 
huluhh, a clod, brick. 
hulli , all, the whole. 
kaUdy a key. 

^ ham, little, few, scarce. 


kamal, perfection, accomplishm 
X human, a bow. 

X kinar, side, bosom, margin. 

kindra or hanara, side, brink, 
shore of the sea or river. 

kandan , to dig, extract, tear up. 
fcX haniZy a maiden, a maid-servant 
a 15^ hotah r short, small. 

hot.teal, a magistrate, judge. 
jj> hor or liur, blind. 

buz* hump-backed, crooked. 
hi, who? that, used as a conjunctive 
particle, like the Greek ore, after verbs 
signifying to think, speak, tell, &c. 
i huhan , also hahna, old, worn 
t hist, for y and CLa— or 

who is ? 

him or hesffy a purse, a bag. 


i\£ yah, time, also place (in composition). 
gahe, one time, sometime. 
rjaddy poor, a beggar, mendicant. 

guzcishtan, to quit, forsake,leave. 
guzar , a pass, passing. 

guzashtan (r. guzar), to 
pass, pass by. 

J> gar, if: contraction of £\. 

girdn, heavy, important, valuable. 
gurba, a cat. 

^ 4 ^? around ; gard , dust 

gardamdan, to circulate, to 
effect, cause to become. 
gardany the neck. 

gar did an, to turn round, tc be, 
to become. 


19 
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gursina* hungry, famished. 
gursinagi, hunger, starvation. 
jViijJ gireftdr, caught, involved, a cap¬ 
ture. 

(fir if tan* to catch, seize, to begin: 
bo in German, fan gen, to catch ; an- 
fangen , to begin. 
garni, warm, hot, passionate. 
garma, heat, the hot season. 
giraw, a pawn, pledge, wager. 
gnroh, a troop, band, company. 

J> ourekhtun , ijireklUaiu to flee, 
run away, to escape. 

giristan . to weep, bewail; so 
giriydn-shudan , to be weeping. 

gustavdan, to spread, arrange. 
ffiZS gash tan* (r. yard ), to be, to 
become. 

guftan (r. £gu), to say, speak. 
guft-o-gu or gvftgu, conver¬ 
sation, chitchat. 
gala or galla , a flock, herd. 

^gum, lost, missing. 

gumashtan, to consign, to send 
forth, to depute 
^ gundh* fault, crime, sin. 

^gang, a treasure, a store. 
gandurn, wheat. 

i gamdh , a witness, an evidence. 


J- 


v 

U 


la, (a negative particle, Arab), no, not: 
used as a prefix, as in la- 

jawahf without an answer, silenced. 
la,ih, worthy, proper, fit for. 
labada or lubada , a thick outer 
garment, a boat-cloak. 

CLA lat , a thump, a blow. 

lijam or la jam, a bridle, the reins. 

laziz, sweet, pleasant. 
lavza, a shaking, trembling, tremor. 

t_JuW) latjf, good, pleasant, kind. 

latija, a witty saying, pleasantry, 
la'l, a ruby, a gem. 

IkaJ lafz , a word, a vocable. 

luhma , a morsel, a mouthful. 
lah , a numeral expressive of 100,0(X). 
ligam or lagani , a bridle. 

^ l* lang, lame, an epithet, applied to 
the celebrated Timur. 

leltin, but, yet, nevertheless. 


ma , we: plur. of the 1st person. 

OU mdUshudan, to be check¬ 
mated ; viat-kardan , to give check¬ 
mate, to overcome. 

wd-jara, an accident, event, what 


gawahi, testimony, evidence. 

has passed or occurred. 

goristdn , a burying-ground. 

madar, a mother. 

gospand, also gosfand , 

mada, a female. 

a sheep, a ram, a goat. 

madiyan , a mare. 

gosh , the ear. 

JU malt wealth, treasure, property. 

gosht, flesh, meat 

ciUU malik, a master, possessor. 

guna % mode, manner, form. 

(jtkjvJU matidan, , to rub, to anoint 
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mandan, to remain, continue. 
sU mah, the moon, a month. 

main, a fish ; mahi-fjir , a fisher¬ 
man, a fish-catcher. 

\&\xc ma-bada, May it not be! God forbid ! 
mubalagha, a strenuous effort, 
urgency, hyperbole. 

jlf® mablagh, a sum (of money), price. 
muta-ammil, thoughtful, con¬ 
templative, pondering. 

mutadayyin , orthodox, religious. 
i^sf^muta'ajjib, astonished, wondering. 
JbSLx* muiafakhir, meditating, thoughtful. 
mutably sober, pious, temperate. 
mid, similitude, like, likeness. 

majzuby abstracted, absent. 
mujarrad, solitary, alone. 
ltV majliSy an assembly, company. 
lOyXsd? mahbuba, loved, esteemed. 

mahtaj , in want of, destitute. 
malirum, excluded, disappointed. 

mahziiz, pleased, delighted. 
muhahhar, vile, trilling, con¬ 
temptible, worthless. 

muhham, strong, firm, firmly. 
Muhammad , a man’s name, the 
celebrated prophet of the Muslims. 

Mahmud, a man’s name, a king 
of\,GhiznI, about”A.D. 1000. 

* a?/ y* mah?v-Jtardan , to wipe out. 
mu^htdry absolute, a free agent. 
mukhtalif. diverse, various. 
C-> 4 ^* muddat , a space of time. 

£ 4 */® madkt praise, eulogy, encomium. 
8+0J&* madrasa , a college, school. 
mudda'i, plaintiff, accuser. 


mazhur, mentioned, aforesaid. 

\j* mardj me, to me. 

murafa’a, a law-suit. 

6jc martaba , step, dignity, a time 
ajOj/e marsiyii, an elegy, a funeral oration 
if mat'd, a man, a hero. 
t&jA mardum , a person, man. 

murdan, (rootj^c mir), to die. 
Idjt murddy plur. mnrdaydn , dead, 
j marz o hishwar , empire 
kingdom, territories. 
murgh , a fowl, a bird. 

mnsdfir , a traveller, a stranger. 
masahbi, habitations, dwellings 
Llw* mast, intoxicated, wanton, furiou 
mastl, intoxication, lust, 
masjid, a mosque, or any place 
of worship. 

Ijzr* mashhara. a jester, a buff ion. 

> mas Inn, humble, poor, wretched. 

^ m a slab, seized, stripped, erred. 

&x~jo masnad, a throne, a prop. 

CI-wo vmsht ; the fist, a blow, 
j f JyuL* mash ah uL occupied, engaged in. 
rnashhur , celebrated, notorious. 
La* rawsa/r/7;, a companion, a friend, 
courtier (Latin, comes.) 

ma slab at, good counsel, good 
policy, the best course to adopt or 
the best thing to be done. 
musarcwiry a painter. 

^ ^a* matbakhy the kitchen. 

mutriby a musician, a minstrel 
jila* muttali’y inspecting, seeing. 

ma\ with, in the company of. 
u«il** midaf, ^forgiven, spared, free. 
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vJLfcVk^o t nu'amala, transaction, affair. 
uAx* mu* ay ana, seeing clearly. 
malzur , excused, excusable. 
ma’ruf, celebrated, well known. 
•U* mu’allim , a doctor, teacher, sage. 
ina'lum, known, evident. 
ma na, or via ni, sense, meaning, 
fact, a sacred record. 

M ugh al, name of a Tartar or 
Scythian tribe, vulgarly Mogul . 
majliudy missing, not to be found. 
j*Aiho mvflis, poor, indigent. 

^Jiu mujiisi, poverty, destitution. 

U£L« mufid , useful, salutary. 

,lLo maliam , place, residence. 

mihdar , quantity, space, measure. 

mikraz , shears, scissors 
muhfal , locked, bolted ; stingy. 
£0 magar, but, unless, only. 
j«Xc magas, a fly. 

muldhdt , meeting, interview. 
maVuu, accursed, the Evil One. 
J,U maul , wearied, vexed, 
ill* property: mulk,u country, king¬ 

dom; malilty aking; malalt, an angel. 
mumkin, possible, practicable. 

.j/o man, the 1st pers. pronoun, I. 

manadi , a proclamation. 
IlApjU^mwwa^a’a^contentionjlitigation. 
munahasha, quarrel, dispute. 
muntakhab, a selection. 
munajjim, an astrologer. 
manzil, an abode, a stage, an inn. 
mansab, a high station, dignity, 
ti* maw’, prohibition, prevention. 

Uu* minhdr, a beak, a bill. 


1 jfa* muni dr t one who denies, refuses. 

mu-dkhaza, taking satisfaction, 
culling to account. 

muTvafihy conformable to, like. 
maut, death. 

■ _ mujibf cause, motive, reason. 
dyyy* maujud , existing, found, ready. 

mausufy praised ; described. 
maularvi, a doctor, lawyer. 
aj< mum or mom, wax, a wax candle, 
b mawhum , imaginary, fancied. 

w (^y° mUfCy hair, wool, fur. 
jfyc viuhr ; a seal, a signet ring; mi hr 
friendship, love. 

mihr-bdn , kind, beneficent. 
mildat , delay, space of time. 
mihman , a guest, a stranger. 
mai, wine, spirituous liquor. 
miydn, middle, interval, space, 
^0 me hit, a peg, a tent pin or pole. 


13 ?/a, a negative particle, when placed 
before adjectives, &c. 

U^>U ndbina, not seeing, blind. 

nachar, helpless, without remedy 
^»-l3 ndhalth, unjust, untrue. 

ndkhush . displeased. 

Jj’o iidhil, a narrator, historian. 

* 1^13 na-gah , suddenly, unexpectedly. 
nalishy lamentation, complaint. 
ndlishi, a complainant, plaintiff 
1*13 ndm , name, renown. 
^jC>j*d)7id-mardiy unmanliness, cowardice. 
^13 nan, a loaf, bread in general. 
c--ol3 nd,ib , a lieutenant, deputy. 
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OW najat, freedom, salvation, escape. 
$ nadim, a companion, a courtier, 

jjj naar, a present or offering. 
j> nar , a male. 

nazd , near, about, in the posses¬ 
sion of. 

uibtip nazdik , near, close to- 

waz’, removal; naz’t ^ 

last breath, the soul's departs 
nisbat, affinity, connection. 

^'-13 nishan, a trace, mark. 


y naw, new, fresh, young. 

Ooy naubat , time, turn, opportunity, 
ty&y navishtan (r. of ^j*oy navis'), to 
write ; also ^yLijj nabishtan . 
^Ijjpwjy JSfaushirawdn, name of a 
Persian king, famed for equity. 

^$y naukar , a servant, slave. 

5oJuyy ncvlsanda , a writer. 

the negative particle, not; nuh , nine. 
nihddan , to place, put, apply. 
|rLlyVy niydbat* the office of a deputy 


nwhdriidan, to place, cause to yo mz, also, even, likewise, 
sit down; also 

yL.£3 nishastan or n is his fan (r. 
nishin ), to sit, stop, settle. 
nuf, the half, middle. 
nasihat, advice, sermon. 
r la3 nazar , the sight, the eye. 

nu’w, prosperity, good fortune. 

ni’mat, a blessing, favour, pros¬ 
perity, good fortune. 

XA> naf*, gain, profit, advantage. 
bJuU nafaka, maintenance, salary. 
nakkash, a painter. 

l & nahdt ready money, cash. < 

(jiib nahsht a painting, a picture. 

(jlrfoib nuksan , damage, deficiency, loss. 

&I5o nukta, a point, a quaint saying. 

»\JS nig ah, a look, observation; nigah - L-ftyj was/*, description, quality. 

dashtan, to watch over, preserve ; ruatn or w atari, one’s native coun- 

nigah-dar , a preserver: also used as try, home, birthplace, 

an interjection, beware! have a care! wa % da, a promise, a vow, a pledge 

jl*i namaz , prayer, worship. IwaV, a sermon, admonition, lecture, 

narnud , an appearance, index. rvafa, fidelity, sincerity. 

namudan, to appear, to shew, Olij rvafat , death, decease, 
to make. *^ s .> rcakt) time, hour, season. 


jo nis/*, he, she, it, is not. 
Lily neA, good, beautiful, right. 

nek-nami , fame, renown. 
y>y ne/m, good, excellent. 
nayam , I am not. 

M »im, the half, the middle. 


^ (sometimes o), and, but. 
w5, back, reverse. 

wapas , back, returned. 

rcdridat , events, occurrences. 
majab , a span, about nine inches, 
wajh, face, mode, manner. 

Ojljj wazarat , the office of a wazir. 
yj^ wazir, a minister, king's vicegerent. 
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J/j rvahtl , an agent, deputy, factor. 
^ wnt, 3d pers. pron. he, she, it. 


Harm, a man’s name; Harun- 
ar-rashid , “Harun the Wise,” one 
of the Khalifas , of Baghdad. 
hajrv » ridicule, satire, lampoon. 
fb har, every, each. 

harchand , although, not with 
standing. 

harchi, whatsoever. 
sij!b harkiy every one who, whosoever. 

|* hargahy every time, whenever. 

hargiz , ever, at all, on any account. 
Hurmuz , name of a Persian king. 
hazar, a thousand. 

hazxmaU flight, defeat. 
hastan , to be, to exist; a defective 
verb (vide § 48, b .). 

# hashU eight. 

# Aam, even, also; together. 

ham-an, that very,even that; ham- 
dn-dam, that very instant. 

hamchu , even as, like; hamchunan, 
such as that, even so. 

ham-rahy a companion, along with. 
*>«««»* ham-say a, a neighbour 
havui all. every one 


j* 

hamesha , always. 
ham-in, even this, this vtry. 
jidJd* Hindu, an Indian, a Hindus 
Hindustan , India. 
Jyik hanozy yet, still, at present. 
hangam, time, season. 
hawa, the air, the skv. 

any, at all, in the least. 


b ya, either, or. 

^b yad, memory, remembrance 
yadgar, a memorial, 
jb yar, a friend. 

(J^b yaftan, to find, obtain. 

^£*0 ya’m, that is to say, namely. 

Ijjib yakin, certainty, for certain. 

<-ib ?/a/i, one, a or an : sometimes 
joined to the following word; as, 
yah-jd , in one place, together. 
yak-diram , a diram , a small coin. 
yak-digar , one another 
jLio yak-sal, one year, a twelvemonth. 
yaksdn, equal, similar, identical. 
yak-bazar, a thousand. 
viLiS yak-yak or tiUSo yak-ba-yak, 
one by one, individually, one after 
another. 
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